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TmiB EHiBiEi&mPBro iDfmsi. 

STOBiEB"whichhaTfl become the common pro- 
perty of all nadons," Bucbos wa profess chiaflj to 
give in tliu littls work, are D«£saaril; Old SturicK, 
The Story of the ' Encluuited Horse' is told by tbat 
best of story- tailors, the Sultanasa Soheberazade, 
in meea of the ■ Thousand and One Nights.' We 
give it here from onr old translation from Gsl- 
land'* French, as reviied by Ur. Scott, haTing been 
originally pnUishedin 1724. Tharoisnoesi 
reaion why we shonld cammenco thii Series with^ 
'The EnobanCed Horse;' norshail we attempt any 
pBrtionlar order or classification in the Stories 
which will follow. We were led to 'The Enchanted 
Horse,' from the fact that it is one of [host Gctions 
which are easentiolly univerEal. Years ago, Mil- 
IDD sent as to saak for ' 

"The wondrona horsK of brass 
On which the Tiirtar king did ride ;" 
and we found him in Chancer. He wiu the same 
beast that carried off the Prince of Persia,— with 
the very same pin in his ear, — a docile beast when 
rightly nnderslooi Then came the qnestjon, 
how the same story could travel from Persia, 
some live hmidred years ago, to Dan Chaucer, in 
his bower at Woodstock; and to solve that doubt 
w. longed to 

■' Call op him tbnt left half told, 
The Btory of Camhuscan bold," 
An indnsCriouB scholar cleared up the mystery; 
Tot in Mr. Keightley's ' Popular Fiotions' we find 
the tale of'CIeomades and Clnremond,' known 
in Europe ia the thirteentJi century; and which 
is literally the story of ' The Majj-ic Horse," as 
translated by Mr. Lane, with the sole change of 
tbo scene from Persia to Spain. The horse, 
however, of this French romanoo with a Spanish 
origia is of wood ; — Mr. Lane's ' Magic Horse' is 
of ivory and ebony; — and the horso of Gallaud's 
' Arabian Nights,' and lbs horse of King Cam- 
huscajj, arc of brass. The liorse on nhich Doa 
Quiitoto and Sancbo mounted was of wcoJ, — as 
the Romances taught the knight. In iilnstration 
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of the Story, we shftll give a few extracts from Mr. Lane's noble translation of * The 
Thousand and One Nights,' — and from Chancer^s * Squire's Tale.' 



The Noarooey or the new day, which is the first of the year and 
spring, is obB e r vc d as a solemn festival throughout all Persia, which has 
been cantumed ftoia the tiine of idolatry. 

But the rejoieings are the most splendid at the court, for the variety 
of new and surprising spectacles, insomuch that strangers are invited 
from the neighbouring states, and the most remote parts, by the rewards 
and liberality of the sovereign, towards those who are the most excel- 
lent in their invention and contrivance. In short, nothing in the rest of 
the world can compare with the magnificence of this festival. 

On one of these festival days, after the most ingenious artists of the 
country had repaired to Sheerauz, where the court then resided, had en- 
tertained the king and all the court with their productions, and had 
been bountifdlly and UberaUy rewarded according to their merit and to 
their satisfiEUstion by the monarch ; when the assembly was just brcaJdng 
up, a Hindoo appeared at the foot of the throne, with an artificial horse 
richly caparisoned, and so naturally imitated, that at first sight he was 
taken for a liviBg ttoimal. {See Illustration A.) 

The Hindoo parostrated himself before the throne ; and pointing to the 
horse, said to the emperor. Though I present myself the last before 
your mi^jesty, yet I can assure you that nothing shown to-day is so won- 
derful as this horse, on which I beg your majesty would be pleased to 
cast your eyes. I see nothing more in the horse, said the emperor, than 
the natural resemUance the workman has given him ; which the skill of 
another workman may possibly execute as well or better. 

Sir, replied the Hindoo, it is not for his outward form and appearance 
that I recommend my horse to your majesty's examination as wonderful, 
but the use to which I can apply him, and which, when I have commu- 
nicated the secret to them, any other persons may make of him. When- 
ever I mount him, be it where it may, if I wish to transport myself 
through the air to the most distant part of the world, I can do it in a 
very short time. This, sir, is the wonder of my horse ; a wonder which 
nobody ever heard speak of, and which I offer to show your majesty, if 
you command me. 

The emperor of Persia, who was fond of everything that was curious, 
and notwithstanding the many prodigies of art he had seen, had never 
beheld or heard of anything that came up to this, told the Hindoo, that 
nothing but the experience of what he asserted eould convince him: and 
that he was ready to see him perform what he had promised. 

The Hindoo instantly put his foot into the stirrup, mounted his horse 
with admirable agility, and when he had fixed himself in the saddle, 
asked the emperor whither he pleased to command him. 
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About three leagues from Sheerauz there was a lofty mountaiii dis- 
cemible from the large square before the palace, where the emperor, his 
court, and a great concourse of people, then were. Do you see thai' 
mountain P said the emperor, pointing to it^ it is not a great distance 
from hence, but it is far enough to judge of the speed you can make in 
going and returning. But because it is not possible for the eye to follow 
you so far, asr a proof that you have been tkere, I expect that you will 
bring me a branch of a palm-tree that grows at the bottom of the hill. 

The onperor of Persia had no sooner declared his will, than the Hin- 
doo turned a peg, which was in the hollow of the horse's neck, just by 
the pummel of the saddle ; and in an instant the horse rose off the 
ground, and carried his rider into the air with the rapidity of lightning, 
to such a height, that those who had the strongest sight could not dis- 
cern him, to the admiration of the emperor and all the spectators. 
Within less than a quarter of an hour they saw him returning with the 
palm bfanch in his hand ; but before he descended, he took tw<^or three 
turns in the air over the spot, amid the acclamations of all the people ; 
then alighted on the spot whence he had set off, without receiving the 
least shock from the horse to disorder him. He dismounted, and going 
up to the throne, prostrated himself, and laid the branch of the palm-tree 
at the feet of the emperor. . 

The emperor, who had viewed with no less admiration than astonish- 
ment this imheard-of sight which the Hindoo had exhibited, conceived a 
great desire to have the horse; and as he persuaded himself that he 
should not find it a difficult matter to treat with the Hindoo for whatever 
sum of money he should value it at, began to regard it as the most 
valuable thing in his treasury. Judging of thy horse by his outward 
appearance, said he to the Hindoo, I did not thhik him so much worth 
my consideration. As you have shown me his merits, I am obliged to 
you for undeceiving me ; and to prove to you how much I esteem it, I 
will purchase him of you, if he is to be sold. 

Sir, replied the Hindoo, I never doubted that your majesty, who has 
the character of the most liberal prince on earth, would set a just value 
on my work as soon as I had shown you on what account he was worthy 
your attention. I also foresaw that you would not only admire and 
commend it, but would desire to have it. Though I know his intrinsic 
value, and thf^t my continuing master of him would render my name 
immortal in the world, yet I am not so fond of fame but I can resign 
him, to gratify your majesty ; however, in making this declaration, I 
have another to add, without which I caimot resolve to part with liim, 
and perhaps you may not approve of it. 

Your majesty will not be displeased, continued the Hindoo, if I tell 
you that I did not buy this horse, but obtained him of the inventor, by 
giving him my only daughter in marriage, and promising at the same 
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tiinc never to sell him ; but if I parted with him to exchange him for 
something that I should value beyond all else. 

The Hindoo was proceeding, when, at the word exchange, the emperor 
of Persia interrupted him. I am willing, said he, to give you whatev^ 
you may ask in exchange. You know my kingdom is large, and con- 
tains many great, rich, and populous cities ; I will give you the choice of 
which you like best, in full sovereignty for Hfe. 

This exchange seemed royal and noble to the whole court, but was 
much below what the Hindoo had proposed to himself, who had raised 
his thoughts much higher. I am infinitely obliged to your majesty for 
the offer you make me, answered he, and cannot thank you enough for 
your generosity ; yet I must beg of you not to be displeased if I have the 
presumption to tell you, that I cannot resign my horse, but by receiving 
the hand of the princess, your daughter, as my wife : this is the only 
price at which I can part with my property. 

The ctiartiers about the emperor of Persia could not forbear laughing 
aloud at this extravagant demand of the Hindoo ; but the prince Firoze 
Shah, the eldest son of the emperor, and presumptive heir to the crown, 
could not hear it without indignation. The emperor was of a very dif- 
ferent opinion, and thought he might sacrifice the princess of Persia to the 
Hindoo, to satisfy his curiosity. He remained, however, undetermined, 
considering what he should do. 

Prince Firoze Shah, who saw his father hesitated what answer to 
make, began to fear lest he should comply with the Hindoo's demand, 
and regarded it as not only injurious to the royal dignity, and to his 
sister, but also to himself; therefore, to anticipate his father, he said, Sir, 
I hope your majesty will forgive me for daring to ask, if it is possible 
your majesty should hesitate about a denial to so insolent a demand from 
such an insignificant fellow, and so scandalous a juggler ? or give him 
reason to flatter himself a moment with being allied to one of the most 
powerful monarchs in the world ? I beg of you to consider what you owe 
to yourself, to your own blood, and the high rank of your ancestors. 

Son, replied the emperor of Persia, I much approve of, your remon- 
strance, and am sensible of your zeal for preserving the lustre of your 
birth ; but you do not consider sufficiently the excellence of this horse ; 
nor that the Hindoo, if I should refuse him, may make the offer some- 
where else, where this nice point of honour may be waived. I shall be 
in the utmost despair if another prince should boast of having exceeded 
me in generosity, and deprived me of the glory of possessing what I 
esteem as the most singular and wonderM thing in the world. I will 
not say I consent to grant him what he asked. Perhaps he has not well 
considered his exorbitant demand: and putting my daughter, the 
princess, out of the question, I may make another agreement with him 
that will answer his purpose as well. But before I conclude the bargain 
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with him, I should be glad that you would examine the horse, try him 
yourself, and give me your opinion. 

As it is natural for us to flatter ourselves in what we desire, the Hin- 
doo fancied, from what he had heard, that the emperor was not entirely 
averse to his alliance, and that the prince might become more favourable 
to him ; therefore, he expressed much joy, ran before the prince to help 
him to mount, and showed him how to guide and manage the horse. 

The prince mounted withoat the Hindoo's assisting him ; and no sooner 
had he got his feet in both stirrups, but without staying for the artist's 
advice, he turned the peg he had seen him use, when instantly the horse 
darted into the air, quick as an arrow shot out of a bow by the most 
adroit archer ; and in a few moments, the emperor his father and the 
numerous assembly lost sight of him. Neither horse nor prince were to 
be seen. The Hindoo, alarmed at what had happened, prostrated him- 
self before the throne, and said. Your majesty must have remarked the 
prince was so hasty, that he would not permit me to give him the neces- 
saiy instructions to govern my horse. From what he saw me do, he was 
ambitious of showing that he wanted not my advice. He was too eager 
to show his address, but knows not the way, which I was going to show 
him, to turn the horse, and make him descend at the wish of his rider. 
Therefore, the favour I ask of your majesty is, not to make me account- 
able for what accidents may befall him ; you are too just to impute to me 
any misfortune that may attend him. 

This address of the Hindoo much surprised and afflicted the emperor, 
who saw the danger his son was in to be inevitable, if, as the Hindoo 
said, there was a secret to bring him back, different from that which 
carried him away ; and asked, in a passion, why he did not caU him the 
moment he ascended ? 

Sir, answered the Hindoo, your maiesty saw, as well as I, with what 
«pidi<y the horse flew aW The sirp^ I '^^ then, and'stiU am in, 
deprived me of the use of my speech ; but if I could have spoken, he was 
got too far to hear me. If he had heard me, he knew not the secret to 
bring bim back, which, through his impatience, he would not stay to 
leam. But, sir, added he, there is room to hope that the prince, when 
he finds himself at a loss, will perceive another peg, and as soon as he 
turns that, the horse will cease to rise, and descend to the ground, when 
he may turn him to what place he pleases by guiding him with the 
bridle. 

Notwithstanding all these arguments of the Hindoo, which carried 
great appearance of probability, the emperor of Persia was much alarmed 
at the evident danger of his son. I suppose, replied he, it is very uncer- 
tain whether my son may perceive the other peg, and make a right use 
of it ; may not the horse, instead of lighting on the ground, fall upon 
tome rook, or tumble into the sea with him ? 
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Sir, replied the Hindoo, I can deliver your majetsty firoxn tids appie* 
hension, by assuring you, that the horse crosses seas without ever &l£iig 
into them, and always carries his rider wherever he may wish to go. 
And yonr majesty may assure yonrself, that if the prince does but find 
out the other peg I mentioned, the horse will carry him where he pleases. 
It is not to be supposed that he will stop anywhere but where he can 
find assistance, and make himself known. 

Be it as it may, replied the emperor of Persia, as I cannot depend rxpcfa 
the assurance you give me, your head shall answer for my son's lijEe, if 
he docs not return safe in three days' time, or I should hear that he is 
alive. He then ordered his officers to secure the Hindoo, and keep him 
close prisoner ; affcer which, he retired to his palace in affliction that the 
festival of Nooroze should have proved so inauspicious. 

In the mean time the prince was carried through tJie air with prodi- 
gious velocity ; and in less than an hour's time had ascended so high, 
that he could not distinguish anything on the earth, but mountains and 
plains seemed confounded together. It was then he began to think of 
returning, and conceived he might do this by turning the same p^ the 
contrary way, and pulling the bridle at the same time. But xdien he 
found that the horse still rose with the same swiftness, his alarm was 
great. He turned the peg several times, one way and the other, but all 
in vain. It was then he grew sensible of his &ult, in not having learnt 
the necessary precautions to guide the horse before he mounted. He 
immediately apprehended the great danger he was in, but that apprehen- 
sion did not deprive him of his reason. He examined the horse's head 
and neck vfith attention, and perceived behind the right ear another peg, 
smaller than the other. He turned that peg, and presently perceived 
that he descended in the same oblique manner as he had mounted, but 
not so swiftly. 

Night had overshadowed that part of the earth over which the prince 
was when he found out and turned the small peg, and as the horse 
descended, he by degrees lost sight of the sun, till it grew quite dark'; 
insomuch that, instead of choosing what place he would go to, he was 
forced to let the bridle lie upon the horse's neck, and wait patiently till 
he alighted, though not vdthout the dread lest it should be in the desert, 
a river, or the sea. 

At last the horse stopped upon some solid substance about midnight, 
and the prince dismounted very faint and himgry, having eaten nothing 
since the morning, when he came out of the palace with his father to 
assist at the festival. He found himself to be on the terrace of a mag^ 
nificent palace, sun'ounded with a balustrade of white marble, breast- 
high ,* and groping about; reached a staircase, which led down into an 
apartment, the door of which was half open. 

Few, but Prince Firoze Shah, would have ventured to descend those stairs. 
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dark as it was, and in the danger he expcMsed himself to from friends or 
fbes. But no consideration could stop him. I do not come, said he to 
himself, to do anybody harm ; and certainly, whoever meets or sees me 
first, and finds that I have no arms in my hands, will not attempt any- 
thing* against my life, before they hear what I have to say for myself. 
After this reflection, he opened the door wider, without making any 
noise, went softly down the stairs, that he might not awaken anybody ; 
and when he came to a landing-place on the staircase, found the door of 
a great hall, that had a light in it, open. 

The prince stopped at the door, and listening, heard no other noise 
than the snoring of some people who were fast asleep. He advanced a 
little into the room, and by the light of a lamp saw that those persons 
were black eunuchs, with naked sabres laid by them ; which was enough 
to inform him that this was the guard-chamber of some sultan or 
princess; which latter it proved to be. 

In the next room to this the princess lay, as appeared by the light, the 
door being open, through a silk curtain, which drew before the door-way, 
whither Prince Firoze Shah advanced on tiptoe, without waking the 
ennuchs. He drew aside the curtain and went in. He saw many beds ; 
only one of them on a bo&l, the rest on the floor. The princess slept in 
the first, and her women in the others. {See Illustration B.) 

This distinction was enough to direct the prince. He crept softly 
towards the bed, without waking either the princess or her women, and 
beheld a beauty so extraordinary, that he was charmed, and inflamed 
with love at the first sight. O heavens ! said he to himself, has my fate 
brought me hither to deprive me of my liberty, which hitherto I have 
always preserved ? How can I avoid certain slavery, when those eyes 
ahaR open, since, without doubt, they complete the lustre of this assem- 
blage of charms ! I must quickly resolve, since I cannot stir without 
being my own murderer ; for so has necessity ordained. 

After these reflections on his situation, and on the princess's beauty, 
he fell on his knees, and twitching gently the princess's sleeve, pulled it 
towards him. The princess opened her eyes, and seeing a handsome 
man on his knees, was in great surprise, yet seemed to show no sign of fear. 

The prince availed himself of this favourable moment, bowed his head 
to the groimd, and rising said. Beautiful princess, by the most extraordi- 
nary and wonderful adventure, you see at your feet a suppliant prince, 
son of the emperor of Persia, who was yesterday morning in his court, 
at the celebration of a solemn festival, but is now in a strange country, 
in danger of his life, if you have not the goodness and generosity to 
afford him your assistance and protection. These I implore, adorable 
princess, with the confidence that you will not refuse me. I have the 
more ground to persuade myself^ as so much beauty and majesty cannot 
entertain inhumanity. 
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The personage to whom Prince Firoze Shah so happily addressed himself 
was the princess of Bengal, eldest daughter of the raja of that kingdom, 
who had built this palace at a small distance from his capital, whither she 
went to take the benefit of the country air. After she had heard Ihe 
prince with all the candour he could desire, she replied with equal goodr 
ness, Prince, you are not in a barbarous country; take courage; hos- 
pitality, humanity, and politeness arc to be met with in the kingdom of 
Bengal, as well as in that of Persia. It is not merely I who grant you 
the protection you ask ; you not only have found it in my palace, but 
will meet it throughout the whole kingdom ; you may beUeve me, and 
depend on what I say. 

The prince of Persia would have thanked the princess for her civility, 
and had already bowed down his head to return the compliment ; but 
she would not give him leave to speak. Notwithstanding I desire, said 
she, to know by what miracle you have come hither from the capital of 
Persia in so short a time, and by what enchantment you have been able 
to penetrate so far as to come to my apartment, and to have evaded the 
vigilance of my guards, yet, as it is impossible but you must want some 
refreshment, and regarding you as a welcome g^est, I will waive my 
curiosity, and give orders to my women to regale you, and show you an 
apartment, that you may rest yourself after your fatigue, and be better 
able to satisfy my curiosity. 

The princess's women, who awoke at the first words which the prince 
addressed to the princess, were in the utmost surprise to see a man at 
the princess's feet, as they could not conceive how he had got thither, 
without waking them or the eunuchs. They no sooner comprehended 
the princess's intentions, than they were ready to obey her commands. 
They each took a wax candle, of which there were great numbers lighted 
up in the room ; and after the prince had respectfully taken leave, went 
before and conducted him into a handsome chamber ; where, while some 
were preparing the bed, others went into the kitchen; and notwith- 
standing it was so unseasonable an hour, they did not make Prince 
Firoze Shah wait long, but brought him presently a collation; and 
when he had eaten as much as he chose, removed the trays, and left him 
to taste the sweets of repose. 

In the mean time, the princess of Bengal was so struck with the 
charms, wit, politeness, and other good qualities which she had dis- 
covered in her short interview with the prince, that she could not sleep ; 
but when her women came into her room again, asked them if they had 
taken care of him, if he wanted anything, and particularly what they 
thought of him ? 

The women, after they had satisfied her as to the first queries, an- 
swered to the last : We do not know what you may think of him, but, 
for our parts, we are of opinion you would be very happy if your father 
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would marry you to so amiable a youth ; for there is not a prince in all 
the kingdom of Bengal to be compared to him ; nor can we hear that 
any of the neighbouring princes are worthy of you. 

This flattering compHment was not displeasing to the princess of 
Bengal ; but as she had no mind to declare her sentiments, she imposed 
silence, telling them that they talked without reflection, bidding them 
return to rest, and let her sleep. 

The next day the princess took more pains in dressing and adjusting 
herself at the glass than she had ever done before. She never tired her 
women's patience so much, by making them do and undo the same thing 
several times. She adorned her head, neck, arms, and waist, with the 
finest and largest diamonds she possessed. The habit she put on was 
one of the richest stuffs of the Indies, of a most beautiful colour, and 
made only for kings, princes, and princesses. After she had consulted 
her glass, and asked her women, one after another, if anything was want- 
ing to her attire, she sent to know if the prince of Persia was awake ; and 
as she never doubted but that, if he was up and dressed, he would ask leave 
to come and pay his respects to her, she charged the messenger to tell 
him she would make him the visit, and she had her reasons for this. 

The prince of Persia, who by the night's rest had recovered the fatigue 
he had undergone the day before, had just dressed himself, when he 
received the princess of Bengal's compliments by one of her women. 
Without giving the lady who brought the message leave to communicate 
it, he asked her, if it was proper for him then to go and pay his respects 
to the princess ; and when the lady had acquitted herself of her errand, 
he repHed, It shall be as the princess thinks fit ; I came here to be 
solely at her pleasure. 

As soon as the princess understood that the prince of Persia waited 
for her, she immediately went to pay him a visit. After mutual com- 
pliments, the prince asking pardon for having waked the princess out of 
a profound sleep, and the princess inquiring after his health, and how he 
had rested, the princess sat down on a sofa, as did also the prince, 
though at some distance, out of respect. 

The princess then resuming the conversation, said, I would have re- 
ceived you, prince, in the chamber in which you found me last night ; | 
but as the chief of my eunuchs has the liberty of entering it, and never 
comes further without my leave, from my impatience to hear the sur- 
prising adventure which procured me the happiness of seeing you, I 
chose to come hither, that we may not be interrupted ; therefore I beg 
of you to give me that satisfaction, which will highly oblige me. 

Prince Firoze Shah, to gratify the princess of Bengal, began with de- 
scribing the festival of the Nooroze, and mentioned the shows which bad 
amazed the court of Persia, and the people of Sheerauz. Afterwards he 

b2 
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came to the enchanted horse ; the description of "^hich, ^th the aeooiint 
of the wonders which the Hindoo had performed before so ang^iut an 
assembly, convinced the princess that nothing of that kind oonld be 
imagined more sorprising in the world. Yon may well think, nbftyming 
princess, continued the prince of Persia, that the emperor, my &ther, 
who cares not what he gives for anything that is rare and curious, would 
be very desirous to purchase such a curiosity. He asked the Hindoo 
what he would have for him ; who made him an extiuvagant reply, tell- 
ing him, that he had not bought him, but taken him in exchange for 
his only daughter, and could not part with him but on the like con- 
dition, which was to have his consent to many the princess, my sister. 

The cnmd of courtiers, who stood about the emperor my fEither, hear- 
ing the extravagance of this proposal, lacghed loudly ; I for my pait 
conceived such great indignation, that I could not dii^guise it ; and the 
more, because I saw that my feither was doubtfiil what answer he should 
give. In tfhoit, I believe he would have gi anted him what he asked, if 
I had not represented to him how injurious it would be to his honour ; 
yet my remonstrance could not bring him entiiely to quit his design of 
sacrificing the princess, my sister, to so despicable a person. He fian- 
cied he should bring me over to his opinion, if once I could comprehend, 
as he imagined he did, the singular worth of this horse. With this view 
he would have me mount, and make a trial of him myself. 

To please my father, I mounted the horse, and 'as soon as I was upon 
his back, put my hand on a peg, as I had seen the Hindoo do before, to 
make the horse mount into the air, without stopping to take instructions 
of the owner for his guidance or descent. The instant I touched the 
peg, the horse ascended, as swift as an arrow shot out of a bow, and I 
was presently at such a distance from the earth that I could not distin- 
guish any object. From the swiftness of the motion I was for some time 
unapprehensive of the danger to which I was exposed ; when I grew 
sensible of it, I endeavoured to turn the peg the contrary way. But the 
experiment would not answer my expectation, for still the horse rose, 
and carried me a greater distance from the earth. At last I perceived 
another peg, which I turned, and then I grew sensible that the horse 
descended towards the earth, and presently found myself so surrounded 
with darkness, that it was impossible for me to guide the machine. In 
this condition I laid the bridle on his neck, and trusted myself to the 
will of God to dispose of my fate. 

At length the horse stopped, I got off his back, and examining where- 
abouts I might be, perceived myself on the terrace of this palace, and 
found the door of the staircase half open. I came softly down the stairs, 
and seeing a door open, put my head into the room, perceived some 
eunuchs asleep, and a great light in an adjoining chamber. The 
necessity I was under, notwithstanding the inevitable danger to which 
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I should be exposed, if the eunuchs had waked, inspired me with the 
boldness, or rather rashness, to cross that room to get to the other 

It is needless, added the prince, to tell you the rest, since you are not 
unacquainted with all that passed afterwards. But I am obliged in duty 
to thank you for your goodness and generosity, and to beg of you to let 
me know how I may show my gratitude. According to the law of 
nations I am already your slave, and cannot make you an offer of my 
person ; there only remains my heart : but, alas ! princess, what do 1 
say ? My heart is no longer my own, your charms have forced it from 
me, but in such a manner, that I will never ask for it again, but yield it 
up ; give me leave, therefore, to declare you mistress both of my heart 
and inclination. 

These last words of the prince were pronoimced with such an air and 
tone, that the princess of Bengal never doubted of the effect she had 
expected from her charms ;' neither did she seem to resent the precipitate 
declaration of the prince of Persia. Her blushes served but to heighten 
her beauty, and render her more amiable in his eyes. 

As soon as she had recovered herself, she replied. Prince, you have 
given me sensible pleasure, by telling me your wonderful adventure. 
But, on the other hand, I can hardly forbear shuddering, when I think 
on the height you were in the air ; and though I have the good fortune 
to see you here safe and well, I was in pain till you came to that part 
where the horse fortunately descended upon the terrace of my palace. 
The same thing might have happened in a thousand other places. I am 
glad that chance has given me the preference to the whole world, and of 
the opportunity of letting you know, that it could not have conducted 
you to any place where you could have been received with greater 
pleasure. 

But, Prince, continued she, I should think myself offended, if I 
believed that the thought you mentioned of being my slave was serious, 
and that it did not proceed from your politeness rather than from a 
sincerity of sentiment ; for, by the reception I gave you yesterday, you 
might assure yourself you are here as much at liberty as in the midst of 
the court of Persia. 

As to your heart, added the princess, in a tone which showed nothing 
less than a reftisal, as I am persuaded that you have not lived so long 
without disposing of it, and that you could not fail of making choice of 
a princess who deserves it, I should be sorry to give you an occasion to 
be guilty of infidelity to her. 

Prince Firoze Shah would have protested that when he left Persia he 
was master of his own heart : but, at that instant, one of the princess's 
ladies in waiting came to tell her that a coUation was served up. 

This interruption delivered the prince and princess from an explana- 
tion, which would have been equally embarrassing to both, and of which 
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they stood in need. The princess of Bengal was fully oonviiioed of Has 
prince of Persia's sincerity ; and the prince, though the princess had not 
explained herself, judged nevertheless from some words she had let &U, 
that he had no reason to complain. 

As the lady held the door open, the princess of Bengal said to the 
prince, rising off her seat, as he did also from his, I am not Msed to eat 
so early ; hut as I fancied you might have had hut an indifferent sapper 
last night, I ordered breakfast to be got ready sooner than ordinaij. 
After this compliment she led him into a magnificent hall, where a doth 
was laid covered with great plenty of choice and excellent viands; and 
as soon as they were seated, many beautiful slaves of the princess, richly 
dressed, began a most agreeable concert of vocal and instrumental music, 
which lasted the whole time of eating. 

This concert was so sweet and well managed, that it did not in the 
least interrupt the prince and princess's conversation. The prince served 
the princess with tiie choicest of everything, and strove to outdo her in 
civility, both by words and actions, which she returned with many new 
compliments : and in this reciprocal commerce of civilities and attentions, 
love made a greater progress in both than a concerted interview would 
have promoted. 

When they rose, the princess conducted the prince into a large and 
magnificent saloon, embellished with paintings in blue and gold, and 
richly furnished ; there they both sat down in a balcony, which afforded 
a most agreeable prospect into the palace g^den, which Prince Firoze 
Shah admired for the vast variety of flowers, shrubs, and trees, which 
were fidl as beautiful as those of Persia, but quite different. Here 
taking the opportunity of entering into conversation with the princess, 
he said, I always believed, madam, that no part of the world but Persia 
afforded such stately palaces and beautiful gardens ; but now I see, that 
other great monarchs know as well how to build mansions suitable to 
their power and greatness ; and if there is a difference in the manner of 
building, there is none in the degree of grandeur and magnificence. 

Prince, replied the princess of Bengal, as I have no idea of the palaces 
of Persia, I cannot judge of the comparison you have made of mine. 
But, however sincere you seem to be, I can hardly think it just, but 
rather incline to believe it a compliment : I will not despise my palace 
before you ; you have too good an eye, too good a taste, not to form a 
sound judgment. But I assure you, I think it very indijTerent when I 
compare it with the king my father's, which far exceeds it for grandeur, 
beauty, and richness j you shaH tell me yourself what you think of it, 
when you have seen it : for since a chance has brought you so nigh to 
the capital of this kingdom, I do not doubt but you will see it, and make 
my father a visit, that he may pay you all the honour due to a prince of 
your rank and merit. 
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The princess flattered herself, that by exciting in the prince of Persia 
a curiosity to see the capital of Bengal, and to visit her father, the 
Idng, seeing him so handsome, wise, and accomplished a prince, might 
perhaps resolye to propose an alliance with him, by offering her to him 
as a wife. And as she was well persuaded she was not indifferent to the 
prince, and that he would be pleased with the proposal, she hoped to 
attain to the utmost of her wishes, and preserve all the decorum becom- 
ing a princess, who would appear resigned to the will of her king and 
father ; but the prince of Persia did not return her an answer according 
to her expectation. 

Princess, he replied, the preference which you give the king of 
Bengal's palace to your own is enough to induce me to believe it much 
exceeds it : and as to the proposal of my going and paying my respects 
to the king your father, I should not only do myself a pleasure, but an 
honour. But judge, princess, yourself, would you advise me to present 
myself before so great a monarch, like an adventurer, without attendants, 
and a train suitable to my rank ? 

Prince, replied the princess, let not that give you any pain ; if you 
will but go, you shall want no money to have what train and attendants 
you please : I will ftimish you ; and we have traders here of all nations 
in great numbers, and you may make choice of as many as you please to 
farm your household. 

Prince Firoze Shah penetrated the princess of Bengal's intention, and 
this sensible mark of her love still augmented his passion, which, not^ 
withstanding its violence, made him not forget his duty. Without any 
hesitation he replied. Princess, I should most willingly accept of the 
obliging offer you make me, for which I cannot sufficiently show my 
gratitude, if the uneasiness my &,ther must feel on accoimt of my absence 
did not prevent me. I shoidd be unwc^rthy of the -tenderness he has 
always had for me, if I should not return .as soon as possible to calm his , 
fears. I know him so well, that while I have the happiness of enjoying 
the conversation of so lovely a princess, I am persuaded he is plunged 
into the deepest grief, and has lost aU hopes of seeing me again. I trust 
you v^ do me the justice to believe, that I cannot, without ingratitude, 
and being guilty of a crime, dispense with g^ing to restore to him that 
life, which a too long deferred return may have endangered already. 

After this, princess, continued the prince of Persia, if you will permit 
me, and think me worthy to aspire to the happiness of becoming your 
husband, as my father has always declared that he never would constrain 
me in my choice, I should find it in no difficult matter to get leave to 
return, not as a stranger, but as a prince, to contract an alliance with 
your feither by our marriage ; and I am persuaded that the emperor will 
be oveijoyed when I tell him with what generosity you received me 
though a stranger in distress. 
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Tho priuooMM of Botifral m'os too reasonable, after what the prince of 

IViitiu hud miid, to ]K*rHi8t any longer in persuading him to pay a idsit 

to \\w ii\JA of Hougal, or to ask anything of him contrary to his duty and 

honour. iWt itlio was much alarmed to tind he thought of so sudden a 

do|Mirturt> ; ftniring. that if he took his leave of her so soon, instead of 

iviutnuWriuir hi» |utmust\ he would forget when he ceased to see her. 

To diwrt him IKuu his pur|XMe, she said to him, Prince, my intention of 

|u»|H^ii^ ti \i«dt to mv father was not to oppose so just a duty as that 

v\m ttHHiti\>n» and which 1 did not foresee. But I cannot approve of your 

^Mil^; ^^ 9^HMi a$ \ou }m.>(H)s>e : at least grant me the fisivoar I ask, of a 

HttW Khi^^^ av\^ttainiai\ce : and since I have had the happiness to have 

\vHk ali^t iu the kit^v>iu of Bengal, rather than in the midst of a desert 

I <« M« tKr K^ \4f ;^>ni<i» stvt'p era^itii^y loek. firom which it would have been 

' i«tt|H*ti«iM^ tilyr \v^ tv^ d««cvttd« I desire yoa will stay km^ enough to 

^<tMW %v^ U^ ^xv a Ne^cvr aixvaut at the eoart of Fkzsta of what yoa 

tW ^v^ «^uvl cW (>i:i:N*x>» h*d iu thv^ r«^w«t vi^ diat die prince of 
)Vc$M^ >^ a Ijv.'^itt^T :$x;j^« ttfci^t l>^v(ttKf icb$«ni»blT nwre paasMBaidy 
v«iM(K>«£vd s.wf Vrr cl^ti«rttt»: V.'^hs^ tbiervby that h» ardenK desire of 
^;vCwr«jL?t^ %«^<hl vii»t^:fcb$2)c.. «9t^ tb^u W su^: W ^coastu Co appear in 
vtiVW. «^ ?«^ « ^^" V :W r^ ^flT ^m^?iL. TV pnscif o£ Fs^a coald 
^ %vv^ ^s^fi^-^ Vt ;-JEi^ ^xvttjr ^ a$d.v\L JkilSrr :aie kiaai r««xpcutt ^fee kad 
^v^n Viitt» 4^^ :^tv^H:y ^>cc^i^ sVttt^kSed wt^ Vr nn^vsc: aad die 
^UKV«4^V :::K^a^!?» >%vrv gt:urvc«Ni V nm»tt>r ^ :itay j^r««fe&ue by all 

^atrUiii^ -n :ih^ '^N-iHifx ^* ::^ >ukv\ ^-"iijcil j;^>«mmaAL wcta. aZL «rtt «f 
^tttic. ^4»NBs. *Uii\i>^ ^n\i :aII»/«» i»wr ict^ x^itr "Wthscs^ i««fii2»r 13» ^fe 

ViNr UK ^^h»*fe\ JK '^*.tivv «iu. ^ryivx^ twf :tt s^mw V aucjjil sfac^ 

>acK^M^ >ii^%x\»< rK ^iK'^K^ >A^ -mttts :v turn ::^ .Mtt^^esacaiiL «a 
-ftiE ^;n«a<ift.ui.. >^v'. -'viKek J«»i ^v^imitKttc jt ^^tssa. :iiac i:nBL dht ^ 

s^t- rtu^- Nfc« >tx -*Mcs .u^««wtkit\t>I ii Ki^ {V(Ae^*::aa]i?«K< 
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furnished ready to receive him at all seasons of the year, so that he had 
his choice always to enjoy a perpetual spring ; that therefore he had 
concluded, the princess found the kingdom of Bengal to he very much 
inferior to that of Persia, in a great many respects. Wlion he had 
finished his relation, he hegged of her to entertain him with a descrip- 
tion of Bengal. 

The princess, after much entreaty, gave Prince Firoze Shah that satis- 
faction; hut hy lessening a great many advantages the kingdom of 
Bengal was well known to have over that of Persia, she hetrayed the 
disposition she felt to accompany him, so that he helieved she would 
consent at the first proposition he should make ; hut he thought it would 
not he proper to make it till he had showed her so much deference as to 
stay with her long enough to make the hlame fall on herself, in case she 
wished to detain him fi'om returning to his father. 

Two whole months the prince of Persia ahandoned himself entirely 
to the will of the princess of Bengal, yielding to all the amusements 
she contrived for him, for she neglected nothing to divert him, as if she 
thought he had nothing else to do hut to pass his whole life with her in 
this manner. But he now declared seriously he could not stay longer, 
and hegged of her to give him leave to return to his father ; repeating 
again the promise he had made her to come hack soon in a style worthy 
of her and himself, and to demand her in marriage of the raja of Bengal. 

And, princess, ohserved the prince of Persia, that you may not suspect 
the truth of what I say, and that, hy my asking this permission, you 
may not rank me among those false lovers who forget the ohject of their 
afibction as soon as ahsent fi*om them, to show that my passion is real, 
and not feigned, and that life cannot he pleasant to me when ahsent from 
so lovely a princess, whose love to me I cannot douht is mutual I would 
presume, were I not afraid you would be ofibnded at my request, to ask 
the fevour of taking you along with me. 

As the prince saw that the princess blushed at these words, without 
any mark of anger, he proceeded, and said. Princess, as for my father's 
consent, and the reception he will give you, I venture to assure you he 
will receive you with pleasure into his alliance ; and as for the raja of 
Bengal, after all ihe love and tender regard he has always expressed for 
you, he must be the reverse of what you have described him, an enemy 
to your repose and happiness, if he should not receive, in a fiiendly 
manner, the embassy which my father will send to him for his approba- 
tion of our marriage. — {See Illustration ( ■.) 

The princess returned no answer to this address of the prince of Persia ; 
but her silence, and eyes cast down, were sufficient to inform him that 
she had no reluctance to accompany him into Persia. The only difficulty 
she felt was, that the prince knew not well enough how to govern the 
horse, and she was apprehensive of being involved with him in the same 
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difficulty as when he first made the experimeDt. But the prince soon 
removed her fear, bj assuring her she might trust herself with him, toot 
that after the experience he had acquired, he defied the Hindoo himself 
to manage him better. She thought therefore only of concerting mea- 
sures to ^t off with him so secretly, that nobody belonging to the palace 
should have the least suspicion of tiieir design. 

The next morning, a little before day-break, when all the attendants 
were asleep, they went upon the terrace of the palace. The prince 
turned the horse towards Persia, and placed him where the princese 
could easily get up behind him ; which she had no sooner done, and was 
well settled with her arms about his waist, for her better security, than 
he turned the peg, when the horse mounted into the air, and making his 
usual haste, under the guidance of the prince, in two hours time the 
prince discovered the capital of Persia. — {See Illustration D.) 

He would not alight at the great square from whence he had set out, 
nor in the palace, but directed his course towards a pleasure-house at a 
little distance frt)m the capitaL He led the princess into a handsome 
apartment, where he told her, that to do her all the honour that was due 
to her, he would go and inform his father of their arrival, and return to 
her immediately. He ordered the housekeeper of the palace, who wii£> 
then present, to provide the princess with whatever she had occasion for. 

After the prince had taken his leave of the princess, he ordered a horse 
to be saddled, which he mounted, after sending back the housekeeper to 
the princess, with orders to provide her refreshments immediately, and 
then set forwards for the palace. As he passed through the streets he 
was received with acclamations by the people, who were overjoyed to 
see him again. The emperor, his j6Either, was gi^/ing audience, when he 
appeared before him in the midst of his council. He received him 
with ecstacy, and embracing him with tears of joy a:!d tenderness, 
asked him. What was become of the Hindoo's horse ? 

This question gave the prince an opportunity of describing the embar- 
rassment and danger he was in when the horse ascended into the air, and 
how he had arrived at last at the princess of Bengal's palace, the kind 
reception he had met with there, and that the motive which had induced 
him to stay so long with her was the affection she had shown him ; also, 
that after promising to marry her, he had persuaded her to accompany 
him into Persia. But, sir, added the prince, I felt assured that you 
would not refuse your consent, and have brought her with me on the 
enchanted horse, to a palace where your majesty often goes for your 
pleasure ; and have left her there, till I could retmn and assure her that 
my promise was not in vain. 

After these words, the prince prostrated himself before the emperor to 
obtain his consent, when his father raised him' up, embraced h\n\ a 
second time, and said to him, Son, I not only consent to your marriage 
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"with the princess of Bengal, but will go and meet her myself, and thank 
her for the obligation I in particular have to her, and will bring her to 
mj palace, and celebrate your nuptials this day. 

The emperor now gave orders for his court to make preparations for 
the princess's entry; that the rejoicings should be announced by the 
royal hand of military music, and that the Hindoo should be fetched out 
of prison and brought before him. When the Hindoo was conducted 
before the emperor, ha said to him, I secured thy person, that thy life, 
though not a sufficient victim to my rage and grief, might answer for 
tfaJBit of the prince my son, whom, however, thanks to God ! I have found 
again : go, take your horse, and never let me see your feice more. 

As the Hindoo had learned of those who brought him out of prison 
that Prince Firoze Shah was returned with a princess, and was also 
informed of the place where he had alighted and left her, and that the 
emperor was making preparations to go and bring her to his palace ; as 
soon as he got out of the presence, he bethought himself of being 
revenged upon the emperor and the prince. Without losing any time, 
he went directly to the palace, and, addressing himself to the keeper, 
told him he came from the prince of Persia for the princess of Bengal, 
and to conduct her behind him through the air to the emperor, who 
waited in the great square of his palace to gratify the whole court and 
city of Sheeranz with that wonderful sight. 

The palace-keeper, who knew the Hindoo, and that the emperor 
had imprisoned him, gave the more credit to what he said, because 
he saw that he was at liberty. He presented him to the princess of 
Bengal, who no sooner understood that he came from the prince of 
Persia than she consented to what the prince, as she thought, haid desired 
of her. 

The Hindoo, overjoyed at his success, and the ease with which he had 
accomplished his villany, mounted his horse, took the princess behind 
him, with the assistance of the keeper, turned the peg, and instantly the 
horse mounted into the air. 

At the same time the emperor of Persia, attended by his court, was 
on the road to the palace where the princess of Bengal had been left, 
and the prince of Persia was advanced before, to prepare the princess to 
receive his Either ; when the Hindoo, to brave them both, and revenge 
himself for the ill-treatment he had received, appeared over their heads 
with his prize. 

When the emperor of Persia saw the ravisher, he stopped. His sur- 
prise and affliction were the more sensible, because it was not in his 
power to punish so high an a&ont. He loaded him with a thousand 
imprecations, as did also all the courtiers, who were witnesses of so signal 
a piece of insolence and unparalleled artifice and treachery. 

The Hindoo, little moved with their curses, which just reached his 
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ears, continued his way, while the emperor, extremely mortified at w 
g^at an insult, but more so that he could not pimish the author, 
returned to his palace in rage and vexation. 

But what was Prince Firoze Shah's grief at beholding the Hindoo 
hurrying away the princess of Bengal, whom he loved so passionately 
that he could not live without her ! At a spectacle so little expected he 
was confounded, and before he could deliberate with himself what mea- 
sures to pursue, the horse was out of sight. He- could not resolve how 
to act, whether he should return to his fether's palace, and shut himself 
in his apartment, to give himself entirely up to his affliction, without 
attempting to pursue the ravisher. But as his generosity, love, and 
courage, would not suffer this, he continued on his way to the palace 
where he had left his princess. 

When he arrived, the palace-keeper, who was by this time convinced 
of his fetal credulity, in believing the artful Hindoo, threw himself at 
his feet with tears in his eyes, accused himself of the crime, which unin- 
tentionally he had committed, and condemned himself to die by his hand. 
Rise, said the prince to him, I do not impute the loss of my princess to 
thee, but to my own want of precaution. But not to lose time, fetch me 
a dervise*8 habit, and take care you do not give the least hint that it is 
for me. 

Not far from this palace there stood a convent of dervises, the superior 
of which was the palace-keeper's particular friend. He went to this 
sheldi, and telling him that a considerable officer at court and a man of 
worth, to whom he had been very much obliged and wished to fevonr, 
by giving him an opportunity to withdraw from some sudden displeasure 
of the emperor, readily obtained a complete dervise's habit, and carried 
it to Prince Firoze Shah. The prince immediately pulled off his own 
dress, put it on, and being so disguised, and provided with a box of 
jewels, which he had brought as a present to the princess, left the palace, 
uncei-tain which way to go, but resolved not to return till he had found 
out his princess, and brought her back again, or perish in the attempt. 

But to return to the Hindoo ; he governed his enchanted horse so well, 
that he arrived early next morning in a wood, near the capital of the 
kingdom of Cashmeer. Being hungry, and concluding the princess 
was so also, he alighted in that wood, in an open part of it, and left the 
princess on a grassy spot, close to a rivulet of clear fresh water. 

During the Hindoo's absence, the princess of Bengal, who knew Ifiat 
she was in the power of a base ravisher, whose violence she dreaded, 
thought of escaping from him, and seeking out for some sanctuary. But 
as she had eaten scarcely anything on her arrival at the palace, she was 
so feint, that she could not execute her design, but was forced to abandon 
it and stay where she was, without any other resource than her courage^ 
and a firm resolution rather to suffer death than be unfeithfnl to tine 
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prince of Persia. When the Hindoo returned, she did not wait to be 
entreated, but ate with him, and recovered herself enough to answer 
with courage to the insolent language he now began to hold to her. 
After many threats, as she saw that the Hindoo was preparing to use 
Tiolence, she rose up to make resistance, and by her cries and shrieks, 
drew towards them a company of horsemen, which happened to be the 
saltan of Cashmeer and his attendants, who, as they were returning from 
hunting, happUy for the princess of Bengal, passed through that part of 
the wood, and ran to her assistance, at the noise she made. 

The sultan addressed himself to the Hindoo, demanded who he was, 
and wherefore he ill-treated the lady ? The Hindoo, with great impu- 
dence, replied, That she was his wife, and what had any one to do with 
his quarrel with her ? 

The princess, who neither knew the rank nor quaKty of the person 
who came so seasonably to her relief, told the Hindoo he was a liar ; and 
said to the sultan, My lord, whoever you are whom Heaven has sent to 
my assistance, have compassion on a princess, and give no credit to that 
impostor. Heaven forbid that I should be the wife of so vile and des- 
picable a Hindoo ! a wicked magician, who has forced me away from the 
prince of Persia, to whom I was going to be united, aud has brought me 
hither on the enchanted horse you behold there. 

The princess of Bengal had no occasion to say more to persuade the 
sultan of Cashmeer that what she told him was truth. Her beauty, 
majestic air, and tears, spoke sufficiently for her. Justly enraged at the 
insolence of the Hindoo, he ordered his guards to surround him, and 
strike off his head : which sentence was immediately executed. 

The princess, thus delivered from the persecution of the Hindoo, fell 
into another no less afflicting. The sultan conducted her to his palace, 
where he lodged her in the most magnificent apartment, next his own, 
commanded a grert niunber of women slaves to attend her, and ordered 
a guard of eunuchs. He led her himself into the apartment he had 
assigned her, where, without giving her time to thank him for the great 
obligation she had received, he said to her, As I am certain, princess, 
that you must want rest, I will take my leave of you till to-morrow, 
when you will be better able to relate to me the circumstances of this 
strange adventure ; and then left her. 

The princess of Bengal's joy was inexpressible at finding herself de- 
livered from the violence of the Hindoo, of whom she could not think 
I without horror. She fiattered herself that the sultan of Cashmeer would 
complete his generosity by sending her back to the prince of Persia, 
when she should have told him her story, and asked that favour of him, 
but she was much deceived in these hopes ; for her deliverer had resolved 
to marry her himself the next day ; and for that end had ordered rejoic- 
ings to be made by day-break, by beating of drums, sounding of trum- 
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pets, and other instruments expressive of joy ; which Bot onlj echoed 
through the palace, but throughout the whole city. 

The princess of Bengal was awakened by these tumultuous concerts; 
but attributed them to a very different cause from the true one. WhiNk 
the sultan of Gashmeer, who had given orders that he should be informed 
when the princess was ready to receive a visit, came to wait upon her; 
after he had inquired after her health, he acquainted her that all those 
rejoicings were to render their nuptials the more solemn ; and at the 
same time desired her assent to the union. This declaration put h^ 
into such agitation that she fiunted away. 

The women-slaves, who were present, ran to her assistance ; and the 
sultan did all he could to bring her to herself, though it was a long time 
before they succeeded. But when she recovered, rather than br^ak the 
promise she had made to Prince Firoze Shah, by consenting to many 
the sultan of Cashmeer, who had proclaimed their nuptials before he had 
asked her consent, i^e resolved to feign madness. She began to utter 
the most extravagant expressions before the sultan, and even rose off her 
seat as if to attack him ; insomuch that he was greatly alarmed and 
afflicted, that he had made such a proposal so unseasonably. 

When he found that her frenzy rather increased than abated, he left 
her with her women, charg^g them never to leave her alone, but to take 
great care of her. He sent often that day to inquire how she did; but 
received no other answer than that she was rather worse than better. 
At night she seemed more indisposed than she had been all day, inso- 
much that the sultan deferred the happiness he had promised himselfl 

The princess of Bengal continued to talk wildly, and show other 
marks of a disordered mind, next day and the following ; so that the 
sultan was induced to send for all the physicians belong^g to his court, 
to consult them upon her disease, and to ask if they could cure her. 

The physicians all agreed that there were several sorts and degrees of 
this disorder, some curable and others not ; and told the sultan, that 
they could not judge of the princess of Bengal's unless they might see 
her ; upon which the sultan ordered the eunuchs to introduce them into 
the princess's chamber, one after another, according to their rank. 

The princess, who foresaw what would happen, and feared, that if she 
let the physicians feel her pulse, the least experienced of them would 
soon know that she was in good health, and that her madness was only 
feigned, flew into such a well-dissembled rage and passion, that she 
appeared ready to injure those who came near her ; so none of them 
durst approach her. 

Some who pretended to be more, skilfril than the rest, and boasted of 
judging of diseases only by sight, ordered her some potions, which she 
made the less difficulty to take, well knowing she could be sick or well 
at pleasure, and that ^ey could do her no harm. 
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"When the sultan of Cashmeer saw that his court physicians could not 
cure her, he called in the most celehrated and experienced of the city, 
who had no hetter success. Afterwards he sent for the most famous in 
the kingdom, who met with no hetter reception than the others from the 
princess, and what they prescrihed had no effect. Afterwards he dis- 
patched expresses to the courts of neighhouring sultans, with the 
princess's case, to he distrihuted among the most famous physicians, with 
a promise of a munificent reward to any of them who should come and 
effect her cure. 

Various physicians arrived from all parts, and tried their skill; hut 
none could hoast of hetter success than their predecessors, or of restoring 
the princess's faculties, since it was a case that did not depend on medi- 
cine, hut on the wiU of the princess herself. 

During this interval, Firoze Shah, disguised in the hahit of a dervise, 
travelled through many provinces and towns, involved in giief ; and 
endured excessive fatigue, not knowing which way to direct his course, 
or whether he might not he pursuing the very opposite road from what 
he ought, in order to hear the tidings he was in search of. He made 
diligent inquiry after her at every place he came to ; till at last passing 
through a city of Hindoostan, he heard the people talk much of a princess 
of Bengal, who ran mad on the day of the intended celehration of her 
nnptials with the sultan of Cashmeer. At the name of the princess of 
Beng^, and supposing that there could exist no other princess of Bengal 
than her upon whose account he had undertaken his travels, he hastened 
towards the kingd(»n of Cashmeer, and upon his arrival at the capital 
took up his lodging at a khan, where the same day he was informed of 
the story of the princess, and the fate of the Hindoo magician, which he 
had so richly deserved. From the circumstances, the prince was con- 
vinced that she was the heloved ohject he had sought so long. 

Being informed of all these particulars, he provided himself against 
the next day with a physician's hahit, and having let his heard grow 
during his travels, he passed the more easily for the character he 
assumed, went to the palace, impatient to hehold his heloved, where he 
presented himself to the chief of the officers, and ohserved modestly, 
that perhaps it might be looked upon as a rash undertaking to attempt 
the cure of the princess, after so many had failed ; but that he hoped 
some specifics, from which he had experienced success, might effect the 
desired relief. The chief of the officers told him he was welcome, that 
the sultan would receive him with pleasure, and that if he should have 
the good fortune to restore the princess to her former health, he might 
expect a considerable reward from his master's liberality. Stay a 
moment, added he, I will come to you again immediately. 

Some time had elapsed since any physician had offered himself; and 
the sultan of Cashmeer, with great grief, had begun to lose all hope of 
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ever seeing the princess restored to health, that he might many, and 
show how much he loved her. He ordered the officer to introdace the 
physician he had announced. 

The prince of Persia was presented, when the sultan, without wastiiig 
time in superfluous discourse, after having told him the princess rf 
Bengal could not bear the sight of a physician, without fsilling into 
most violent transports, which increased her malady, conducted him 
into a closet, from whence, through a lattice, he might see her without 
being observed. 

There Firoze Shah beheld his lovely princess, sitting melancholy, 
with tears in her eyes, and singing an air in which she deplored her 
unhappy fate, which had deprived her, perhaps, for ever, of the object 
she loved so tenderly. 

The prince was sensibly affected at the melancholy condition in which 
he found his dear princess ; but he wanted no other sig^s to compre- 
hend that her disorder was feigned, or that it was for love of him that 
she was under so grievous an affliction. When he came . out of the 
closet, he told the sultan that he had discovered the nature of the 
princess's complaint, and that she was not incurable ; but added withal, 
that he must speak with her in private, and alone, as, notwithstanding 
her violent agitation at the sight of physicians, he hoped she would 
hear and receive him favourably. 

The sultan ordered the princess's chamber door to be opened, and 
Firoze Shah went in. As soon as the princess saw him (taking him 
by his habit to be a physician), she rose up in a rage, threatening 
him, and giving him the most abusive language. He made directly 
towards her, and when he was nigh enough for her to hear him, for 
he did not wish to be heard by any one else, said to her, in a low 
voice. Princess, I am not a physician, but the prince of Persia, and 
am come to procure you your liberty. 

The princess, who knew the sound of the voice, and the upper 
features of his face, notwithstanding he had let his beard grow so long, 
I grew calm at once, and a secret joy and pleasure overspread her face, 
the effect of seeing the person so much desired so unexpectedly. Her 
agreeable surprise deprived her for some time of the use of speech, 
and gave Firoze Shah time to tell her, as briefly as possible, how 
despair had seized him when he saw the Hindoo cai'ry her away ; the 
resolution he afterwards had taken to leave everything to find her out, 
and never to return home till he had regained her out of the hands of 
the perfidious wretch ; and by what good fortune, at last, after a long 
and fatiguing journey, he had the satisfaction to find her in the palace 
of the sultan of Cashmeer. He then desired the princess to inform him 
of all that happened to her, fix)m the time she was taken away, till that 
'moment when he had the happiness to converse with her, teUing her 
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that it was of the greatest importance to know this, that he might take 
the most proper measures to deliver her from the tyranny of the sultan 
of Cashmeer. 

The princess informed him how she was delivered from the Hindoo's 
violence hy the sultan, as he was returning from hunting; how she 
-was alarmed the next day, by a declaration he had made of his pre- 
cipitate design to marry her, without even the ceremony of asking her 
consent; that this violent and tyrannical conduct put her into a swoon ; 
after which she thought she had no other way than what she had 
taken, to preserve herself for a prince to whom she had given her heart 
and faith; or die, rather than marry the sultan, whom she neither 
loTed, nor could ever love. 

The prince of Persia then asked her, if she knew what became of the 
horse, after the death of the Hindoo magician. To which she answered, 
that she knew not what orders the sultan had given, but supposed, after 
the acoouLut she had given him of it, he would take care of it as a 
curiosity. 

As Firoze Shah never doubted but that the sultan had the horse, he 
communicated to the princess his design of making use of it to convey 
them both into Persia; and after they had consulted together on the 
measures they should take, they agreed that the princess should dress 
herself the next day, and receive the sultan civilly, but without speaking 
to him. 

The sultan of Cashmeer was overjoyed when the prince of Persia stated 
to him what effect his first visit had had towards the cure of the princess. 
On the following day, when the princess received him in such a manner 
as persuaded him her cure was far advanced, he regarded him as the 
greatest physician in the world ; and seeing her in this ^state, contented 
himself with telling her how rejoiced he was at her being likely soon to 
recover her health. He exhorted her to follow the directions of so 
skilful a physician, in order to complete what he had so well begun, and 
then retired without waiting for her answer. 

The prince of Persia, who attended the sultan of Cashmeer out of the 
princess's chamber, as he accompanied him, asked if, without failing in 
due respect, he might inquire, How the princess of Bengal came into the 
dominions of Cashmeer thus alone, since her own country was far distant? 
This he said, on purpose to introduce some conversation about the 
enchanted horse, and to know what was become of it. 

The sultan, who could not penetrate into the prince's motive, con- 
cealed nothing from him ; but informed him of what the princess had 
related, when he had delivered her from the Hindoo magician ; adding, 
that he had ordered the enchanted horse to be kept safe in his treasury 
as a great curiosity, though he knew not the use of it. 
Sir, replied the pretended physician, the information which your 
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majesty has given your devoted slave affords me a means of curing the 
princess. As she was brought hither on this horse/ and the horse is 
enchanted, she hath contracted something of the enchantment, which can 
be dissipated only by a certain incense which I am acquainted with. If 
your majesty would entertain yourself, your court, and the people of 
your capital, with the most surprising sight that ever was beheld, let the 
horse be brought into the great square, before the palace, and leave the 
rest to me. I promise to show you, and all that assembly, in a few 
moments' time, the princess of Bengal completely restored in body and 
mind. But the better to effect what I propose, it will be requisite that 
the princess should be dressed as magnificently as possible, and adorned 
with the most valuable jewels your majesty may possess. The sultan 
would have undertaken much more difficult things to have arrived at the 
enjoyment of his desires, which he expected soon to accomplish. 

The next day, the enchanted horse was, by his order, taken out of the 
treasury, and placed early in the great square before the palace. A 
report was spread through the town, that there was something extra- 
ordinary to be seen, and crowds of people flocked thither from all parts, 
insomuch that the sultan's guards were placed to prevent disorder, and 
to keep space enough round the horse. 

The sultan of Cashmeer, surrounded by all his nobles and ministers of 
state, was placed on a scaffold erected on purpose. The princess of 
Bengal, attended by a number of ladies, whom the sultan had assigned 
her, went up to the enchanted horse, and the women helped her to 
mount. When she was fixed in the saddle, and had the bridle in her 
hand, the pretended physician placed round the horse at a proper dis- 
tance, many vessels full of lighted charcoal, which he had ordered to be 
brought, and going round them with a solemn pace, cast in a strong and 
grateful perftime ; then collected in himself, with downcast eyes, and his 
hands upon his breast, he ran three times about the horse, making as if 
he pronounced some mystical words. The moment the pots sent forth a 
dark cloud of pleasant smell, which so surroimded the princess, that 
neither she nor the horse could be discerned; watching his oppor- 
tunity, the prince jumped nimbly up behind her, and reaching his 
hand to the peg, turned it ; and just as the horse rose with them into the 
air, he pronounced these words, which the sultan heard distinctly. 
Sultan of Cashmeer, when you would marry princesses who implore your 
protection, learn first to obtain their consent. 

Thus the prince delivered the princess of Bengal, and carried her the 
same day to the capital of Persia, where he alighted in the square of the 
palace, before the emperor, his father's apartment, who deferred the 
solemnization of the marriage no longer than till he could make the 
preparations necessary to render the ceremony pompous and magnificent, 
and evince the interest he took in it. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 



(A.) 

In Galland's stoiy, the Hindoo is the only one of the ingenious artists whose 
prodnotioQS are descrihed. Mr. Lane's ' Magic Horse' has rivals in a wonderful 
peacock and tnunpet : — 

" And while the king was utting on the throne of his dominions, on a certain 
day, during one of these festivals, there came in to him three sages: with one of 
them was a peacock of gold; and with the second a trumpet of hrass; and with 
the third, a horse of ivory and ehony : whereupon the king said to them, What are 
these things, and what is their use? The owner of the peacock answered. The 
use of this peacock is, that whenever an hour of the night or day passeth, it will 
flap its wings, and utter a cry. And the owner of the trumpet said, If this trumpet 
he placed at the gate of the city, it will he as a defender of it; for if an enemy 
enter the city, this trumpet will send forth a sound against him; so he will he 
known and arrested. And the owner of the horse said, my Lord, the use of 
this horse is, that if a man mount it, it will convey him to whatever country he 
deareth. Upon this the king said, I will not hestow any favour upon you, until 
I make trial' of the uses of these things. Then he made trial of the peacock, and 
found it to he as its owner had said. And he made trial of the trumpet, and 
found it as Its owner had said. He therefore said to the two sages (the owners of 
the peacock and the trumpet), Request of me what ye wilL And they replied, 
We request of thee that thou marry to each of us one of thy daughters. Where- 
upon the king hestowed upon them two of his daughters. Then the third sage, 
the owner of the horse advanced, and, having kissed the ground hefore the king, 
said to him, king of the age, hestow upon me like as thou hast hestowed upon 
my companions. The king replied. When I shall have made trial of that which 
thou hast hrought And upon this, the king^s son advanced and said, my 
fiither, I will mount this horse, and make trial of it, and ohtain proof of its use. 
So the king replied, my son, try it as thou desirest" 



(B.) 

The Prince, of Mr. Lane's tale, is a most furious fellow. He knocks down the 
eunuch who guarded the princess's chamher, and disperses her female slaves right 
and left Nevertheless, the princess saw at once his heauty and loveliness. 
Whether Galland, who introduced these Tales to Europe in the time of Louis 
XrV., chose to Bofien down the hold Persian prince into a French cavalier, or 
whether he followed another version of the original, is not within our knowledge. 
We must confess, however, to a hoyish predilection for the very polite and senti- 
mental dialogues of Gralland's version: — 

" That damsel was the daughter of the king of this city: and her father loTt& 
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her with so great an affection, that he huilt for her this palace; and whenever her 
heart was contracted, she used to come hither, together with her female dsves^ 
and to remain here a day, or two days, or more; after which she rettimed to tiie 
palace where she generally resided. It happened that she came that night for 
the sake of diversion and dilatation of the mind, and she walked among the female 
slaves, attended hy a eunuch armed with a sword; and when they entered the 
palace, they spread the furniture, and gave vent to the odours from the perfimnBig^ 
vessels, and sported and rej(Hced. Now while they were thus engaged, the kin^ 
son rushed upon that eunuch, struck him a blow which laid him prostiate^ and, 
taking the sword from his hand, ran upon the female slaves who were with tibe 
king's daughter, and dispersed them to the right and left. And when the king^ 
daughter saw his beauty and loveliness, she said, Peihaps thou art he who 
demanded me in marriage yesterday of my father, and whom he rejected, and 
whom he asserted to be of hideous aspect By Allah! my father lied in s^iqg 
these words, for thou art none other than a handsome person." 



(C.) 

In Mr. Lane's ' Magic Horse,' the king interrupts the happiness of the prinoe 
of Persia and his daughter. The prince puts on his fighting attitude, and finally 
issues a general challenge: — 

'* Then the king proceeded, with the young man before him, until they anived 
at the horse-course, when the young man looked at the troops and their number. 
And the king called out, companies of men, a young man hath come unto me 
demanding in marriage my daughter, and I have never beheld any handsomar 
than he, nor any stronger in heart, nor any greater in intrepidity than he: and he 
hath asserted that he alone will overcome you and subdue you, and pretendelh 
that ye, even if your number amounted to a hundred thousand, would be in his 
estimation but few. But when he cometh forth to combat you, receive him npoii 
the points of your spears, and the edges of your swords; for he hath undertaken a 
great enterprise. 

'' The king then said to the young man, my son, do as thou desdrest with 
them. But he replied, king, thou hast not treated me equitably. How shall 
I go forth to combat them when I am on foot, and the people are mounted on 
horses? So the king said to him, I desired thee to mount, and thou refusedst 
Take then of the horses and choose of them that which thou wilL He replied, 
None of thy horses pleaseth me, and I will mount none but the horse gd. which X 
came. The king therefore said to him. And where is thy horse? He answezed 
him. It 18 on the top of thy palace. In what place in my palace? asked the king. 
He answered, On the roof of the palace. And when the king heard his words, he 
said to him, This is the first instance that hath appeared of thine insanity. 6, 
wo to theel How can the horse be upon the roof? But now will thy YenucaJtj 
be distinguished firom thy lying. Then the king looked towards one of his chief 
officers and said to him, Gro to my palace, and bring what thou shalt find upon the 
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toot And the people wondered at the words of the young man: one saying to 
another, How can this horse descend the stairs from the roof ? Verily this is a 
tiling the like of which we have never heard! Now the person whom the king 
had sent to the palace ascended to its roof, and heheld the horse standing there; 
and he had seen none more handsome than it: and he approached it and examined 
it, and fomid it to be of ebony and ivory. Some others of the chief ofiScers of the 
king also went up with tins person; and when they beheld the horse, they laughed 
together, and said, Did the yonng man speak of such a horse as this? We imagine 
that he is no other than a madman: but his case will soon appear to us; and 
pediaps he may be a person of great importance. They then r»sed the horse upon 
their hands, and carried it without stopping, until they came before the king, when 
thegr placed it before him; and the people assembled around it, gazing at it, and 
wondering at the beauty of its make, and at the beauty of its saddle and bridle. 
The king also admired it, and wondered at it extremely; and he said to the king's 
son, O young man, is this thy horse? He answered, Yes, king, this is my horse, 
and thou shalt see a wonder performed by it. The king said to him. Take thy 
horse and mount it. But he replied, I will not mount it, unless the troops retire 
to a distance &Gm it. So the king commanded the troops that were around him to 
retire from it as far as an arrow might be shot. 

" Then said the young man, king, I am going to mount my horse, and charge 
upon thine army, and disperse them to the right and left, and split their hearts. 
The king replied. Do what thou desirest, and pity them not; for they will not pity 
thee. And the king's son went to the horse and mounted it The troops were 
azxanged in ranks before him; and one said to another. When the young man 
armeth between the ranks, we will receive him with the points of the spears, and 
the edges of the swords. But one of them said. By Allah, it is a calamity ! How 
shall we kUl this young man with the comely face and the surpassing figure? 
And another said. By Allah, ye shall by no means reach him unless after a great 
efent; and the young man hath not done these deeds, but &om his knowledge of 
his own valour and pre-eminence. And when the king*s son had seated himself 
Bimly upon his horse, he turned the pin of ascent. The eyes of the spectators 
were strained to see what he would do; and his horse bestirred itself, and move^ 
abont witii violent action, until it had performed the most extraordinary of the 
motions of horses, and its body became filled with air. Then it rose, and ascended 
into the sky. So when the king saw that he had risen, and ascended aloft, he 
called out to his troops, and said. Wo to you! Take him before he escape from 
you. But his Vizier and Lieutenants replied, king, can any one catch the 
flying bird? This is none other than a great enchanter. God hath saved thee from 
him: therefore praise God (whose name be exalted!) for thine escape from his 
hand." 
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(D.) 

After the Priiioe has thus escaped, he flies on to his father's court, alone. But 
he returns, as we shall presently see. In this, and other miniite partionlars, the 
fVench romance of * Cleomades' agrees with Mr. Lane*s version: — 

** Then anxious thoughts were aroused in the mind of the king's son by his loTO 
of the damsel, the daughter of the King of Sana: so he rose, and went to the horse 
and mounted it, and turned the pin of ascent; whereupon it soared with him into 
the air, and rose with him towards the upper region of the sky. And in the 
morning, his father missed him, and found him not: he therefore went up to the 
top of the palace, in a state of afflictioD, and he beheld his son mounting into the 
air; and upon this he grieved for his separation, and repented extremely that he 
had not taken the horse and concealed it. 

'' Then he led her up to the roof of the palace, mounted his horse, and placed 
her on it behind him, and after he had bound her firmly, he turned the pin of 
ascent in the shoulder of the horse, and it ascended with them into the sky. Upon 
this the female slaves cried out, and acquainted the king her father, and her 
mother, who thereupon came up in haste to the roof of the palace; and the king, 
looking up into the sky, beheld the ebony horse soaring with them in the air. 
The king was agitated, and his agitation increased, and he called out and said, 
O son of the king, I conjure thee by Allah that thou have mercy upon my wife, 
and that thou make not a separation between us and our daughter! The king's 
son, however, answered him not; but he imagined that the damsel repented of 
parting from her mother and her father; so he said to her, temptation of the age, 
dost thou desire that I restore thee to thy mother and thy father? O mj master, 
she answered, by Allah that is not my desire: my desire is rather to be with thee 
wherever thou shalt be; for I am drawn off by my love of thee from everything 
else, even from my father and my mother. And when the .king's son heard her 
reply, he rejoiced exceedingly, and began to make the horse proceed gently with 
them, that it might not disquiet her; and he ceased not to journey on with her 
untU he beheld a green meadow, in which was a spring of water. There they 
alighted, and ate, and drank; after which the king's son mounted his horse again, 
took her up behind him, and bound her, in his fear for her. He then proceeded 
with her, and ceased not in his course through the air until he arrived at the dty 
of his father." 
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THE WONDROUS HORSE OF BRASS. 

\fe select from ' The Squire's Tale/ of Chaooer, the passages which hear refer- 
ence to the ' Wondrous Horse:' — 

At Sarra, in the land of Tartary, 

There dwelt a king that warr^ Rnssie, 

Throngh which there died many a donghty man. 

This nohle king was clep^d Camhuscan, 

Which in his time was of so great renown 

That there n'as no where in no regi6n (n^as — ^was not. 

So excellent a lord in alle thing; 

Him.lack^d nought that 'longeth to a king. 

* * « « 

Phoehus, the sun, full jolly was and dear, 
For he was nigh his exaltati6n 
In Mart^s face, and in his mansi<5n 
In Ari^s, the choleric hot sign: 
Full lusty was the weather and henign, 
For which the fowls against the sunn^ sheen 
(What for the season and the young^ green) 
Full loude sungen their affecti6ns: 
Them seemed had gotten them protectidns 
Against the sword of winter keen and cold. 

This Camhuscan, of which I have you told, 
In royal vestiments sat on his dais 
With diadem, full high in his pal4ce, 
And holt his feast so solemn and so rich, (holtj held. 
That in this world ne was there non it liche (lichej like. 
Of which if I shall tellen all the array. 
Then would it occupy a summer's day. 

♦ '* ♦ ♦ ♦ 

This strange knight that came thus suddenly, 
All arm^d save his head, full richely, 
Saluteth king and qaeen and lordes all, 
By order as they satten in the hall, 
With 80 high reverence and observance 
As well in speech as in his countenance. 
That Gawain with his oldc courtesy, 
Though he were come again out of Faerie, 
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He could him not amenden with a word: 
And after this before the high^ board 
He with a manly voice sud his message 
After the form us^ in his langn^ige. 



He said, "The king of Araby and of lade, 

My liege Lord, on this solemne day, 

Saluteth you as he best can and may, 

And sendeth yon, in honour of yoor feast, 

By me, that am all ready at yonr best, (Aea^ ecmmand. 

This steed of brass that eamly and well 

Can in the space of a day naturel 

(That is to say, in fonr-and-twenty boors) 

Where so yon list, in drought or ell^ ahow'rs, 

Bearen yonr body into every place 

To which your hearte willeth for to pace, 

Withouten wemme of you through foul or fair; (i^emme, fault 

Or if you list to fly as high in th' air, 

As doth an eagle, when him list to soar, 

This sam^ steed sball bear you evermore, 

Withouten harm, till you be there you lest, 

(Though that ye sleepen on his back or rest,) 

And turh again with writhing of a pin." (writkmfff turning. 

And when this knight had thus his ta.16 told, 
He rideth out of hall, and down he li^t. 
His steede, which that shone as snnn^ bright, 
Stant in the court as still as any stone. 
This knight is to his chamber led anon, 
And is unarmM, and to the meat yset. 



The horse of brass, that may not be remued, (remuedf removed. 

It stant as it were to the ground yglued: 

There may no man out of the place it drive. 

For none engine of windlass or polive: (^oifoe, pulley. 

And caus^ why, for they con not the craft (eom, know. 

And therefore in the place they have it laft, 

Till that the knight hath taught them the mannere 

To voiden him, as ye shall after hear. (voufen, remove. 

Great was the press that swarmed to and fro 
To gazen on this horse that standeth so; Qfonen^ gaze. 
For it so high was, and so broad and long, 
So well proportion^ fw to be strong. 
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Bight as it were a steed of Lumbardy, 
Therewith so horsely and so quick of eye 
As it a gentle Pocleis cocmer were; 
For cartes from his tail unto his ear 
Nature nor art, ne could not him amoid 
In no degree, as all the people ween'd. 

But evermore their most^ wonder was - 
How that it could^ go and was of brass: 
It was of Faerie, as the people seem^: 
Diverse folk divers^y had deem^ : • 
As many heads as many wittes been, 
They murmured as doth a swarm of been, 
And maden skilles after their fantasies, 
Rehearsing of the old^ poetries, 
And said it was ylike the Pegasee, 
The horse that hadde wing(3S for to flee, 
Or else it was the Greek^s horse Sinon, 
That broHghte Troy^ to destruction, 
As men may in these old^ gest^s read. 



(tktUeSj reasons. 



(jgetiesy stories. 



And after supper go'th this noble king 
To see this horse of brass, with all a rout 
Of lordes and of ladies him about. 
Such wond'ring was there on this horse of brass, 
That since the great assiege of Troye was. 
There as men wondVed on a horse also, 
Ne was there such a wondVing as was tho. (Jho, then. 
But, finally, the king asketh the knight 
The virtue of this courser and the might, 
And prayed him to tell his governance. 

This horse anon *gan for to trip and dance. 
When that the knight laid hand upon his rein. 
And said^, " Sire, there is no more to sain, 
But when you list to riden anywhere. 
Ye moten trill a pin stant in his ear, (stant, standing. 
"Which I shall tellen you betwixt us two, 

Ye moten nempn' him to what place also (moten nempn\ must name. 
Or to what country, that you list to ride. 

And when ye come thereas you list abide. 
Bid him descend, and trill another pin, 
(For therein li'th th' effect of all the gin) (gwi^ engine. 
And he will down descend and do your will. 
And, in that place he will abiden still. 
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Thon^ allthe "world had the caatxiij swore, 

He shall not thence be drawen nor be bore: 

Or if yon list to bid him thenn^ gone, 

Trills this {un, and he will Tan*8h anon 

Ont of the si^t of every manner wight, 

And oome again, be it by day or night, 

When that you list to clepen him again, (dqpen, cbSL 

In suoh a gniae as I shall to yon sain 

Betwixen you and me, and that foil soon. 

Rida when you list, there nis no more to done. 

EnjfbnnM when the king was of the km^t. 
And hath ooncttTed in his wit ari^ 
TIm manner and the form of all this thing. 
Full glad and blith this noble doog^^ king 
R^pfldr^ to his rerd as befom. 
The bridle is into the tow r ybome^ 
And kepi among his jewds kfe and dear: 
The hen* Tamsh^d, I n ot in what mannora^ 
Oolof their sight. 



(fl^oi; know not 
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ave before na, in a cnriona coIIecUoa of 
dsof Histories, Godly and other Fatter*, 
'b Books, VBlenUne-Writcrs, OldBalUds, 
{s, &C. &c.''printed hy J. Tnmer, CoTen- 
maryellons production of twen^-four 
ice One Fenny, entitled " The Bistoiy 
jutni, contuning hie Tuions aniprising 
'«■; amongst which he acquired a Purse 
Id not be emptied, and a Eat that 
lim wherever he wiihed to be." But 
I of the old Fenny Literature a a very 
1 imperfect abridgment of the great 
of Fortunatu, which was ona of the 

of the Reading Public of England, in 
jenth and aeventoentb centuries. The 

wood-cnt« of our Penny ' Chap-Book,' 

technical name for this class of pubti- 
loSciently mark ita date— that of the 
Jie second George; for Fortnnalui, with 
M»mered Wishing Hat on his head, and 
de -wig, is a very ngly copy of a very 
1 that dwells iu our remembrance — the 
3ettd — being tlia faithful repreeentation 

most amiable hero, Duke '^lliam of 

land. 

loriiest record that we can find on the 

of ' Fortunatns; is in 1599, of 'A 
I called Old Fortnnatna, in his newe 
In 1600, ' The Fteasannt Comedie of 
hmatua' was licensed. This ' Pleoaaunt 
i ' is by Thomas Dekker. We are in- 
D Mr. Dilks for the republication of this 
a hia lalnabie collection of ' Old English 
tl. The Best Stoky-telleks. 
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riays,' pabli«hed iu 1814. In his introductory remarks, Mr. Dilke says — " With 
liow much judgment Dekker has varied the story, as it existed m his time, I 
cannot say, not having been able to procure a copy of it: had I succeeded in my 
i'udeavonrs, I intended to have given a very full extract, if not the whole." 

It is oar intention to give the story of * Fortunatus,* as it is told in Dekkers 
play, by large extracts iiom this very remarkable prodactiom. These will, in 
many cases^ tell the story with far more effect than our own diluted prose. But 
ivo have a carious erideaoe of the universality of these old Fables, iu two littls 
(lerman books, that Ioibi part of a Series, entitled ' Volksbileker,* printed at 
Leipsic; of which the 2ted Number contiuns ' The Story of Fortunatns, with his 
Lnck-porse end his Wkhing-cap,* and No. 23, ' The Story of Fortunatus's Sons^ 
in which the salject of the Luck-purse and the Wishing-cap is farther set fortL 
Those two Tracts occupy 160 pages. 'Whether the story came from Giermanj f» 
Kngland, or went from England to Germany, is not for us to conjecture. It it 
sutliciput to state, that in these two * PeopIeVBooks ' we have, with »V gbt 
variations, chieliy of localities, the story of Fortonatus and his Sons^ as told by 
Pokker. The names of the characters are the same — the main incidents are th» 
same. I'^ekkcr, however, with tlie true dramatic feeling, does not take up th» 
history- of Fortunatus from the beginning of his career. The German PeopIeV 
Ikook, and the English Penny Chap-Book, eshiint to us his parentage and 
education, with his early adventures, before he became the possessor ni miraeulons 
advantages. The introducton' part of the German stoiy is very lon^ occupying 
between thir^ and forty pages. We shall condense it into a page or ao^ as an ia- 
troduotiMi to Dekker. 



Iu tho town of FuMgosta, iu the island of CVprus, there lived a noUe 
oiti/en of tho namm of Theodore. Having inherited great wealth, his 
onlv care ««s hmv Wrt to enjoy the fruit of his ancestors' induatrj, sad 
I he :jiquaiulored his money on every kind of cxtraTagance and OBtentatioD. 



I 



His friend:^ hoping to turn him from this riotous life, persuaded Kiw to 
marr}' : and tor some time their expectations appeared hkelj to be lealixed. 
Hut soon after the birth of a son, Fortunatus, his former habits resumfid 
their empire over him, and he soon carried his extravaganoe so fiur, »hAt 
in his old ago he was reduceil to the utmost penury. His son Fartnnar 
Tu«. having xvaehed the age of eighteen, aud seeing that he only a*m^ 
tk> his fiither s disorvssu determined to make his own way in tlie wwld. 
AVanderiug one day ou the sea shore, thinking how he oonU relieve bii 
poreuts of the burden of his support, he encountered the Earl of Flan- 
ders, who waa reCnmii^ to his dominions from a pilgrimage to the HgIj 
l.and. FactHMI«ft«fced hims«L^lf as servant to this prince, and being 
acvvpced by hii^ IbUowed his new master into Flandoa. 

Soon after his retani» the Kari married a daughter of the Dnke of 
Clev^ and in koaour of the w«xkli»g, la-ero h^ all kinds of sprats and 
toomamencs^ in which Forcuoaru^^ greatly distinguished himc«>^£ Qe 
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rose more and more in favour with his master, and with the assem- 
lords and ladies, which so provoked the jealousy oi his fellow- 
its, that they formed a plot to drive him from the eourt. An old 
I, named Rupert, undertook to hring this about ; and so alarmed 
natu*. by meaiis of an artfuUy contrived .tory, that ho induced 
D fly secretly from his master, and escape into England. 
London, Fortunatus met with some fellow-countrymen, who led 
ato evil courses, and made him waste the little he possessed in dls- 
living. Being reduced to the greatest distress, he entered the 
e of a Venetian merchant, named Geronimo Roberto. 
}re was at this time in London a young Florentine, named Andreas, 
Laving been sent by his father to negotiate some business matters, 
dered the money intrusted to him for that purpose, and being 
y involved, tried to retrieve his fortune by unlawful means. After 
pting various things, he happened to hear that the king was about 
d to his sister, the Duchess of Burgundy, a splendid set of dia- 
3. Under pretence of being a jeweller, and having some precious 

I to dispose of, Andreas allured the nobleman who had charge of 
ornaments, to the house of Roberto, where he (the Florentine) then 
I, and there murdered him. Taking the signet-ring from the 

of his victim, he carried it to the wife of the murdered man, and 

lat her husband had sent him for the jewels ; they were, however, 

be found. Andreas escaped ; but the body of the missing noblc- 

eing at last discovered in the well of Roberto's house, the Venetian 

II his servants were taken into custody, aad sentenced to be 
d. When all the rest hod suffered the execution of their sentence, 
latus, whose perfect ignorance of the whole afiSsdr had been 
ily attested in his last moments by Roberto's oook, was released ; 
idge advising him, however, to escape as soon as possible from 
nd. 

tunatus was not slow in following the judge's advice ; he inmie- 
r crossed to France. Here he was forced to support himself by 
ig ; till, wandering in this manner through Brittany, he lost him- 
the depths of a forest, where he was almost fiunished to death, and 
it danger from wild beasts. Having shot a bear, and frightened 
'he other aniTnala who surrounded him, he lay down on the carcase 
dead beast, and fell asleep. 



Fortunatus of Dekker appears on the scene, "meanly attired," and 
olding a dialogue with *Echo,' falls asleep. The story thus pro- 
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JSnter a Qabdeneb, a Smith, a Monk, a Shepherd, all crownet 
Nymph tcith a Globe, another with Fortune^s Wheel, then FoRTT 
after her four Kings with broken Crowns and Sceptres, chained in 
ver Gh/ves, and led by her. The first four come out singing ; the 
Kings lie down at the Feet o/" Fortune, who treads on their Bodi 
she ascends her Chair, 

Fortune smiles; cry holyday! 
Dimples on her cheeks do dwell; 
Fortune frowns; cry welladay ! 
Her love is heaven, her hate is hell: 
Since heaven and hell obey her power, 
Tremble when her eyes dolour; 
Since heaven and hell her power obey. 
When she smiles, cry holyday. 
Holyday with joy we cry. 
And bend, and bend, and merrily. 
Sing hymns to fortune's deity. 
Sing hymns to fortune's deity. 

AH, Let us sing merrily, merrily, merrily, 
With our iong let heaven resound; 
Fortune's hands our heads have crown'd, 
Let us sing merrily, merrily, merrily. 

1 King, Accursed queen of chance ! what had wc done, 
Who having sometimes like young Phaetons, 
md in the bumish'd chariot of the sun, 
And sometimes heen thy minions, when thy fingers 
"WeaVd wanton love-nets in our curled hair. 
And with sweet juggling kisses warm'd our cheeks, 
Oh ! how have we ofiended thy proud eyes. 
That thus we should he spum'd and trod upon. 
Whilst those infected limbs of the sick world. 
Are fixed by thee for stars, in that bright sphere, 
Wherein our sun-like radiance did appear ? 

AU the Kings. Accursed queen of chance ! damn'd sorceress ! 

The rest. Most powerful queen of chance ! dread sovereignes 

For. No more ! curse on ; yom* cries to me are music, 
And fill the sacred roundure of mine ears 
With times more sweet than moving of the spheres* 
Curse on ! on our celestial brows do sit 
Unnumber'd smiles, which then leap from their throne, 
When they see peasants dance, and monarchs groan. 
Behold you not this globe, this golden bowl. 
This toy called world, at our imperial feet ? 
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This world is Fortune's ball wherewith, she sports. 

Sometimes I strike it up into the air. 

And then create I emperors and kings ; 

Sometimes I spurn it, at which spurn crawls out 

That wild beast multitude : curse on, you fools, 

'Tis I that tumble princes from their thrones, 

And gild false brows with glittering diadems ; 

'Tis I that tread on necks of conquerors, 

And when like semi-gods they have been drawn 

In ivory chariots to the capitol, 

Circled about with wonder of all eyes, 

The shouts of every tongue, love of all hearts ; 

Being swoln with their own greatness, I have prick'd 

The bladder of their pride, and made them die. 

As water bubbles [without memory :] 

I thrust base cowards into honour's chair. 

Whilst the true spirited soldier standeth by 

Bare headed, and all bare ; whilst at his scars 

They scojQT, that ne'er durst view the fece of wars. 

I set an idiot's cap on virtue's head, 

Turn learning out of doors, clothe wit in rags. 

And paint ten thousand images of loam 

In gaudy silken colours : on the backs 

Of mules and asses I make asses ride, 

Only for sport to see the apish world 

Worship such beasts with sound idolatry. 

This Fortune does, and when all this is done. 

She sits and smiles to hear some curse her name, 

And some with adoration crown her fame. 

Monk. True centre of this wide circumference. 
Sacred commandress of the destinies. 
Our tongue shall only sound thy excellence. 

ITie rest. Thy excellence our tongues shall only sound. 

2 King, Thou painted strumpet ! that with honeyed smiles 
Openedst the gates of heaven, and criedst, come in ; 
Whose glories being seen, thou with one frown 
(In pride) lower than hell tumbledst us down. 

All kings. Even for ever will we ban thy name. 

JFor. How sweet your bowlings relish in mine ears ! 
Stand by ! now rise ; behold here lies a wretch ; 
To vex your souls, this beggar I '11 advance 
Beyond the sway of thought ; take instruments. 
And let the raptures of choice harmony. 
Thorough the hollow windings of his ear. 
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Carry their sacred sounds, and make each sense 
To stand amazed at our bright eminence. 

Fortunatus wakes, and is commanded hj Fortone to rise. He 
implores her dread godship to pardon ono who has wandered for three 
/lays and nights with weary sorrow in that wild wood. Forhme thM 
addresses him : — 

I, the world's empress am, Fortune my name ; 

This hand hath written in thick lea^^es of steel 

An everlasting book of changeless &te, 

Shewing who *s happy, who unfortunate. 

Thou shalt be one of Fortune's minicms ; 

Behold these four chain'd like Tartarian slaves, 

These I created emperors and kings, 

And these are now my basest underlings : 

This sometimes was a German emperor, 

Henry the Fifth ; who being first depos'd, 

Was after thrust into a dungeon. 

And thus in silver chains shall rot to death. 

This Frederick Barbarossa, En^ror 

Of Almain once ; but by Pope Alexander 

Now spum'd and trod on when he takes his horse. 

And in these fetters shall he die his slave. 

This wretch once wore the diadem of France, 

(Lewis the Meek ;) but through his children's pride. 

Thus have I caused him to be famished. 

Here stands the very soul of misery. 

Poor Bajazet, old Turkish emperor, 

And once the greatest monarch in the East ; 

Fortune herself is sad to view thy fidl. 

And grieves to sec thee glad to lick up crumbs 

At the proud feet of that great Scythian swain, 

Fortune's best minion, warlike Tamberlain ; 

Yet must thou in a cage of iron be drawn 

In triumph at his heels ; and there in grief 

Dash out thy brains. 

No tears can melt the heart of destiny : 

These have I ruin'd, and exalted those : 

These hands have conquer'd Spain : these brows fill op 

The golden circle of rich Portugal. 

Yiriat a monarch now, but boom a shepherd : 

This Primislaus (a Bohemian king), 

Last day a carter ; this monk Gregoiy, 

Now lifted to the Papal dignity. 
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Wretches, why gnaw you not yoor fingers off, 

And tear your tongues out, seeing yourselyes trod down, 

And this Dutch botcher wearing Munster^s crown ? 

John Leyden bom in Holland poor and base. 

Now rich in empery and Fortune's grace. 

As these I have advanced, so will I thee. 

Six gifts I spend upon mortality, 

Wisdom, strength, healtli, beauty, long life, and riches 

Out of my bounty, one of these is thine, 

Choose then which likes thee best 

Before thy soul (at this deep lottery) 

Draw forth her prize, ordain'd by destiny. 

Know that here 's no recanting a first choice : 

Choose then discreetly, (fw the laws of fiite 

Being graven in-tee^nt .tand inviolate.) 

Fortunatus listens amazed, as Fortune continues : — 

Stay, Fortunatus, once more hear me speak ; 

K tiiou kiss wisdcMn's cheek and make her thine, 

She '11 breathe into thy lips divinity. 

And thou, like Phoebus, shalt speak oracle ; 

Thy heaven-inspired send, on wisdom's wings, 

Shall fly up to the parliament of Jove, 

And read the statutes of fetemity. 

And see what 's past, and learn what is to come : 

If thou lay claim to strength, annies shall quake 

To see thee &own ; as kings at mine do lie, 

So shall thy feet, trample on empery : 

Make healtii thine object, thou shalt be strong proof^ 

'Gainst the deep searching darts of surfeiting ; 

Be ever merry, ever revelling : 

Wish but for beauty, and within thine eyes 

Two naked Cupids anuxrously shall swim. 

And on thy cheeks I '11 mix such white and red. 

That Jove shall turn away yoimg Ganymede : 

Are thy desires long life ? thy vital thread 

Shall be stretch'd out ; thou shalt behold the change 

Of monarchies ; and see those children die 

WTiose great great grandsires now in cradles lie : 

If through gold's sacred hunger thou dost pine ; 

Those gilded wantons which in swarms do run. 

To warm their slender bodies in the sun. 

Shall stand for number of those golden piles. 

Which in rich pride shall swell before thy feet ; 
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As those are, so shall these be infinite. 
Awaken then thy soul's best facolties, 
And gladly kiss this bounteous hand of fate, 
Which strives to bless thy name of Fortunate. 

The decision of Fortunatus must be given in Dekker's eloqnent t 

Fort, Oh, whither am I rapt beyond myself? 
More violent conflicts fight in every thought, 
Than his whose fatal choice Troy's downfall wrought. 
Shall I contract myself to wisdom's love ? 
Then I lose riches ; and a wise man poor, 
Is like a sacred book that *s never read. 
To himself he lives, and to all else seems dead : 
This age thinks better of a gilded fool. 
Than of a thread-bare saint in wisdom's school. 
I will be strong : then I refuse long life ; 
And though mine arm should conquer twenty worlds. 
There 's a lean fellow beats all conquerors : 
The greatest strength expires with loss of breath ; 
The mightiest (in one minute) stoop to death. 
Then take long life, or health : should I do so, 
I might grow ugly ; and that tedious scroll 
Of months and years, much misery may inroll ; 
Therefore I '11 beg for beauty ; yet I will not, 
The fairest cheek hath oftentimes a soul 
Lep'rous as sin itself, than hell more foul. 
The wisdom of this world is idiotism ; 
Strength a weak reed ; health sickness' enemy, 
(And it at length will have the victory ;) 
Beauty is but a painting ; and long life 
Is a long joiumey in December gone. 
Tedious and full of tribulation. 

Therefore, dread sacred empress, make me rich ; [^Kneels dot 
My choice is store of gold ; the rich are wise : 
He that upon his back rich garments wears, 
Is wise, though on his head grow Midas' ears : 
Gold is the strength, the sinews of the world ; 
The health, the soul, the beauty most divine ; 
A mask of gold hides all deformities ; 
Gold is heaven's physic, life's restorative ; 
Oh, therefore make me rich ! not as the wretch 
That only serves lean banquets to his eye. 
Has gold, yet starves ; is famish'd in his store ; 
No, let me ever spend, be never poor. 
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JFbr, Thy latest wards ooiifine thy destiny ; 
Thou shcill spend ever, and be never poor : 
For proof receive this purse ; with it this virtue ; 
Still when thou throsf st thy hand into the some, 
Thou shalt draw forth ten pieces qf hright gold* 
Current in any realm where then thou breathest : 
K thou canst dribble out the sea by drops, 
Then shalt thou want ; but that can ne*er be done. 
Nor this grow empty. 

The virtue ends when thou and thy Sims end. 
This path leads thee to Cyprus, get thee hence : 
Farewell, vain covetous fool, thou wilt repent, 
That for the love of dross thou hast despised 
Wisdom's divine embrace ; she would have borne thee 
On the rich wings of immortality ; 
But now go dwell with cares, and qidckly die. 

Fortunatus had two sons, Ampedo and Andelocia. They are oP 
essentially different characters. Ampedo is serious, humble, and con- 
lented : Andelocia volatile, proud, and ambitious. They are both poor, 
^delocia asks his brother if he is not " mad to see money on goldsmiths' 
stalls, and none in our purses ?" Ampedo thus answers him : — 

The sons of Fortunatus had not wont 
Thus to repine at others' happiness : 
But fools have always this loose garment wore, 
Being poor themselves they wish all others poor : 
Fie, brother Andelocia, hate this madness ; 
Turn your eyes inward and behold your soul, 
That wants more than your body ; burnish that 
With glittering virtue ; and make idiots grieve 
To see your beauteous mind in wisdom ehine, 
As you at their rich poverty repine. 

Fortunatus meets his sons, and gives them ten golden pieces each, out 
)f bis exhaustless purse. Ampedo implores his &ther to be prudent. 
E^ortunatus replies. 

Peace, Ampedo ! talk not of poverty ; 

Disdain, my boys, to kiss the tawny cheeks 

Of lean necessity : make not inquiry 

How I came rich ; I am rich, let that suffice : 

There are four leathern bags trussed full of gold ; 

Those spent 1 11 fill you more : go, lads, be gallant ; 

Shine in the streets of Cyprus like two s|:ars, 

C2 
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And make them bow tlicir knees that once did spurn you : 

For to effect such wonders gold con turn you : 

Brave it in Famagosta, or elsewhere ; 

I '11 ti-avel to the Turkish emperor ; 

And then I '11 revel it vnth Prester John ; 

Or banquet with great Cham of Tartary, 

And try what fi-olic court the Souldan keeps ; 

I '11 leave you presently : tear off these rags ; 

Glitter, my boys, like angels, that the world 

!May (whilst our life in pleasure's circle runs) 

"Wonder at Fortunatus and his sons. 

Tlie * Chorus ' now fiirnishes the link in the story of Fortunatus, and 
introduces us to the adventure of the Wishing-Cap : — 

Chorus. 

The world to the circumference of heaven 

Is as a small point in geometry, 

"N^Hiose greatness is so little, that a less 

Cannot be made : into that narrow room, 

Your quick imaginations we must charm, 

To turn that world ; and tum'd, again to part it 

Into large kingdoms, and within one moment 

To carry Fortunatus on the wings 

Of active thought, many a thousand miles. 

Suppose then since you last beheld him here, 

That you have sail'd with him upon the seas, 

And leap'd with him upon the Asian shores ; 

Been feasted with him in the Tartar's palace, 

And all the courts of each barbarian king : 

From whence (being call'd by some unlucky star) 

(For happiness never continues long) 

Help me to bring him back to Arragon ; 

Where for his pride (riches make all men proud) 

On a slight quarrel, by a covetous earl. 

Fortune's dear minion is imprison'd : 

There think you see him sit with folded arms, 

Tears dropping dovni his cheeks, his white hairs torn. 

His legs in rusty fetters, and his tongue 

Bitterly cui'sing that his squint-eyed soul 

Did not make choice of wisdom's sacred lore. 

Fortune (to triumph in unconstancy), 

From prison bails him ; (liberty is wild) 

For being set free, he, like a lusty eagle, 
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Cuts with his venfrous feathers through the sky, 

And 'lights not till he finds the Turkish court. 

Thither transport your eyes, and there behold him 

Revelling with the emperor of the East ; 

From whence (through fear) for safeguard of his lifo 

Flying into the arms of ugly night. 

Suppose you see him brought to Baoylon ; 

And that the sun (clothed all in fire) hath rid 

One quarter of his hot celestial way 

With the bright morning ; and that in this instant 

He and the Soldan meet ; but what they say, 

List you, the talk of kings none dare bewray. [iTuriV. 

^nter the Soldan, his Noblemen, and Fortunatus. 

Sol, Art thou that Fortunatus, whose great name. 
Being carried in the chariot of the winds, 
Has filled the courts of all our Asian kings 
With love and envy ; whose dear presence tics 
The eyes of admiration to thine eyes ? 
Art thou that Jove that in a shower of gold 
Appearedst before the Turkish emperor ? 

Fort. I am that Fortimatus, mighty Soldan. 

Sol, Where is that purse which threw abroad such treasure ? 

Fort. I gave it to the Turkish Solomon ; 
A second I bestowed on Prester John ; 
A third the great Tartarian Cham received ; 
For with these monarchs have I banqueted, 
And rid with them in triumphs through their courts, 
In crystal chariots drawn by unicorns : 
England, France, Spain, and wealthy Belgia, 
And all the rest of Europe's blessed daughters. 
Have made my covetous eye rich in th' embrace 
Of their celestial beauties ; now I come 
To see the glory of fair Babylon. 
Is Fortunatus welcome to the Soldan ? 
For I am like the sun, if Jove once chide, 
My gilded brows from amorous heaven I hide. 

Sol, Most welcome ; and most happy are mine arms 
In circling such an earthly deity : 
But will not Fortunatus make me blessed 
By sight of such a purse ? 

Fort, Ere I depart, I 

The Soldan shall receive one at my hands, \ 
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For I must spend some time in framing it ; 
And then some time to breathe that Yirtuous spirit 
Into the heart thereof; all which is done 
By a most sacred inspiration. 

SoL Weleome, most welcome, to the Soldan's court ; 
Stay here, and be the king of Babylon ; 
Stay here, and I will more hmajse thine eyes, 
With wondrous sights, than can all Asia. 
Behold yon tower ; there stands my armory, 
In which are corslets forg'd of beaten gold, 
To arm ten hundred thousand fighting men ; 
Whose glittering squadrons wh^i the sun beholds, 
They seem like to ten hundred thousand Joves, 
When Jove on the proud back of thunder rides, 
Trapped all in lightning flames : there can I shew thee 
The ball of gold that set all Troy on fire; 
There shalt thou see the scarf of Cupid's mother, 
Snatch'd from the soft moist ivory of her arm, 
To wrap about Adonic' wounded thigh ; 
There shalt thou see a wheel of Titan's car, 
Which dropp'd from heaven when Phaeton fir'd the world : 
I '11 give thee (if thou wHt) two silver doves, 
Compos'd by magic to divide the air. 
Who (as they fly) shall clap their silver wings. 
And give strange music to the elements ; 
I '11 give thee else the fan of Proserpine, 
Which in reward (for a sweet Thracian song) 
The black-brow'd empress threw to Orpheus, 
Being come to fietok Euridice from hell. 

Fort, Hath ever mortal eye beheld these wonders f 

Sol. Thine shall behold them, and make cholee of any» 
So thou wilt give the Soldan such a pujrae. 

Fort. By Fc^tuiie's blessed band, (who christ^iied B»e}, 
The mighty Soldan shall have such a pw»e, 
Provided I may see these prizeless wcmd^rs. 

Sol, Leave us alone. (F^peunt Nobles.) Never wan mertal c 
Acquainted with the virtue of a jewel. 
Which now 1 11 show, (out-valuing all thie rest). 

Fort, It is impossible. 

Sol, Behold this casket, [I)raw9 a entrU 

Fettered in golden chains ; the lock pure g<^ $ 
The key of solid gold, which myself keep ; 
And here 's the treasure that's contain'd m it. JiTaku oui ike / 

Fort, A coarse felt hat : Is this the precious jewel ? 
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SoL I 'd not exchange this for ten diadems. 
On pain of death, none listen to our talk ! 

Fort. What needs this solemn conjuration ? 

SoL Oh, yes ; for none shall undei^stand the worth 
Of this inestunahkf ornament, 
But you ; and yet not you, hut that yon swear 
By her white hand that lent you sodi a name, 
To leave a wondrous purse in Bahylon. 

Fort, What I have sworn I will not violate ; 
But now uncover the virtues of this hat. 

SoL I think none listen ; if they do, they die. 

Fort. None listen : tell ; what needs this jealousy ? 

SoL You see 'tis pocn: in show ; did I want jewels, 
Gold could heget them ; hut the wide world's wealth 
Buys not this hat ; this clapp'd upon my head 
I (only with a wish) am through the air, 
Transported in a moment over seas, 
And over lands, to any secret place ; 
By this I steal to any princes' court. 
And hear their private councils, and prevent 
All dangers which to Bahylon are meant : 
By help of this I oft see armies join. 
Though when the dreadful Alvarado* sounds, 
I am distant from the place a thousand leagues. 
Oh, had I such a purse and such a hat. 
The Soldan were, of all, most fortunate ! 

Fort. Oh, had I such a hat, then were I hrave ! 
Where 's he that made it ? 

Sol, Dead : and the whole world 
YieldB not a workman that can frame the like. 

Fort. None does ? (aside). By what trick shall I make this mine ? 
Methinks, methinks, when you are home o'er seas 
And over lands, the heaviness thereof 
Should weigh you down ; drown you, or hreak your neck. 

SoL No ; 'tis more light than any hat heside : 
Your hand shall peise it. 

Fort. Oh, 'tis wondrous heavy. 

SoL Fie, you 're deceived ; try it upon your head. 

Fort. {Puts the hat on.) Would I were now in Cyprus with my 
sons. 

SoL Stay, Fortunatus, stay ! I am undone. 

* This word, which is evidently Spanish, I could not find in the dictionaries, 
at understand, although on no very good authority, that it is a term used amongst 
le Spanish soldieiy for the parade (olLI. — Note by Mr. DUke. \^ 
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Treason, lords ! treason ! get me wings, I '11 fly 
After tills damned traitor through the air. 

Enter Nobles. 

Nobles, Who wrongs the mighty king of Babylon ? 

Sol. This Fortunatus, this fiend wrongs your king. 

Nobles. Lock the court gates ! where is the devil hid ? 

Sol. No gates, no grates of iron imprison him ; 
Like a magician breaks he through the clouds, 
Bearing my soul with him j for, that jewel gone, 
I am dead, and all is dross in Babylon. 
Fly after him 1 'tis vain ; on the wind's wings, 
He '11 ride through all the courts of earthly kings. 

Andelocia has squandered all the gold that his father gave him. 
comes to Ampedo to borrow, and is thus received : — 

Brother, 'twere better that you still liVd poor ; 

Want would make wisdom rich ; but when your coffers 

Swell to the brim, then riot sets up sails, 

And, like a desperate unskill'd mariner. 

Drives your unsteady fortunes on the point 

Of wrack inevitable j of all the wealth 

Left by our father, when he left us last, 

This little is unspent ; and this being wasted, 

Your riot ends ; therefore consume it all. [ Gives him a \ 

I '11 live ; or dying, find some burial. 

Fortunatus arrives, having " cut through the air like a falcon.'' 
tells his sons that desu*e to see them brought him to Cyprus — ^he '11 ] 
them more gold, and go visit other countries. Ampedo reproves hii 

The frosty hand of age now nips your blood. 

And strews her snowy flowers upon your head. 

And gives you warning that within few years. 

Death needs must marry you ; those short-lived minutes 

That dribble out your life, must needs be spent 

In peace, not travel : rest in Cyprus then. 

Could you survey ten worlds, yet you must die ; 

And bitter is the sweet that 's reap'd thereby. 

But the end is approaching. Fortunatus says, — 

In these two hands do I gripe all the world. 
This leather purse, and this bald woollen hat. 
Make me a monarch : here 's my crown and sceptre. 
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In progress will I now go through the world ; 
I *11 crack your shoulders, hoys, with hags of gold, 
Ere I depart : on Fortune's wings I ride, 
And now sit in the height of human pride. 

Fortune appears, with the three Destinies, and cuts short his hoastings — 

For, Now, fool, thou liest ; where thy proud feet do tread. 
These shall throw down thy cold and hreathless head. 

[^Fortunatus and the others kmel. 

Fort, O sacred deity ! what sin is done. 
That death's iron fist should wrestle with thy son ? 

For. Thou art no son of Fortune, hut her slave. 
Thy cedar hath aspir'd to his fidl height ; 
Thy sun-like glory hath advanced herself 
Unto the top of pride's meridian, 
And down amain it comes ! From heggary 
I plum'd thee like an ostrich ; like that ostrich. 
Thou hast eaten metals, and ahus'd my gifts ; 
Hast play'd the ruffian, wasted that in riots. 
Which as a hlessing I hestowed on thee. 

Fort, Forgive me ! I will he more provident. 

For, No, endless follies follow endless wealth. 
Thou hadst thy fancy, I must have thy fate, 
Which is, to die when th' art most fortunate. 
This inky thread thy ugly sins have spun. 
Black life, hlack death ; faster ! that it were done. 

Fort, Oh, let me live, hut till I can redeem — 

For, The Destinies deny thee longer life. 

Fort, I am hut now lifted to happiness. 

For, And now take I most pride to cast thee down. 
Hadst thou chosen wisdom, this hlack had heen white, 
And death's stem hrow could not thy soul affiright. 

Fort, Take this again: {offering the purse) give wisdom to my sons. 

For, No, fool, 'tis now too late ; as death strikes thee. 
So shall their ends sudden and wretched he. 
Jove's daughters (righteous Destinies) make haste ! 
His life hath wasteful heen, and let it waste. 

Fortunatus droops. He tells his sons how he hecame possessed of the 
rarse and the cap — ^hequeaths his treasures to hoth equally, not to he 
ivided, and exhorts them never to hetray their virtues. He then dies. 
Lndelocia disregards his injunctions, and persuades his hrother to let 
im have the purse for a year, and to he content with the cap ; for he 
lys, " having this mint, he shall want no wishing-cap, for gold ia ^tl 
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eagle that can fly to any place." He sets off £ar ij^gland, wh&te tbe 
Prince of Cyprus is gone to woo the king's daughter. 

At the English court Andelocia is mad for the lore of tibe Princess 
Agripyne. The king instructs his daughter to feed him with hoftes, and 
find the royal vein of the Cypriot's golden mine. The crafty Agr^yne 
thus tells her success to the king : — 

I made him drink 
That soporiferous juice which was composed 
To make the queen (my mother) relish sleep, 
When her last sickness summoned her to heaven. 
He sleeps profoundly : when his amorous eyes 
Had sing'd their wings in Cupid's wanton flames, 
I set him all on fire, and promis'd lore : 
In pride whereof, he drew me forth this purse, 
And swore by this he multiplied his gold : 
I tried and found it true ; and secretly 
Commanded music with her silver tongae 
To chime soft lullabies into his soul ; 
And whilst my fingers wanton'd with his hair 
(T' intice the sleepy juice to charm his eyes) 
In all points was there made a purse like his. 
Which coimterfeit is hung in place of this. 

The * Chorus' continues the story : — 

Gentles, if ere you have beheld the passions, 
The combats of his soul who being a king, 
By some usurping hand hath been depos'd 
From all his royalties, even such a soul, 
Such eyes, such heart swoll'n big with sighs and tears. 
The star-cross'd son of Fortunatus wears. 
His thoughts crown'd him a monarch in the mom, 
Yet now he 's bandied by the seas in scotu. 
From wave to wave ; his golden treasure's spoil 
Makes him in desperate language to entreat 
The winds to spend their fury on his life ; 
But they, being nuld in tyranny, or gcoming 
To triumph in a wretch's funeral. 
Toss him to Cyprus : Oh ! what treachery 
Cannot this serpent gold entice us to ? 
He robs his brother of the Soldan's prize. 
And having got his wish, the wishing hat, 
He does not, as he would, seek misery. 
But hopes by that to win his purse again ; 
And in that hope from Cyprus is he fled. 
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K your swift thoughts clap on their wonted wings. 
In Genoa may you take this fttgitire i 
Where having cosened many jewellers, 
To England hack he comes ; step hut to court, 
And there, disguis'd, you find Mbh hargttining 
For jewels with the heauteous Agripyne, 
Who wearing at her side the Tirttions purse 
He clasps her in his arms, and as a raven 
Griping the tender-hearted nightingale, 
So flies he with her, willing, in the air 
To he transported to some wilderness : 
Imagine this the place : see here they come. 

In the wilderness to which Andclocia flies, there had heen planted two 
rees — ^the tree of Virtue and the tree of Vice. At their planting Virtue 
ays,— 

How many kingdoms have I measured, 
Only to find a climate apt to cherish 
These withering hranches ? hut no ground can prove 
So happy : Ah me ! none do virtue love ; 
I '11 try this soil ; if here they likewise fade, 
To heaven 1 11 fly, from whence I took my hirth. 
And tell the gods, I am hanish'd from the earth. 

Vice rejoinds,— 

Virtue, I am sworn thy foe $ if tliere thou plant. 
Here opposite to thine my tree shall flourisli, 
And, as the running woodhine, spread her arms 
To choke thy withering houghs hi their embrace ; 
1 11 drive thee from this world : were Virtue fled, 
Vice as an angel should he honoured. 

Andelocia sees the tree of Vice, and climbs it to get golden apples for 
lie fainting Agripyne — apples with " a most sugar'd delicious taste in 
lie mouth, but when down, as bitter as gaU." He throws the lady an 
ipple, but ho will reach the topmost bough. "I will have yonder highest 
pple, though I die for it : hold, — catch, — ^put on my hat." The princess 
nshes herself in England. The fruit of Vice has deformed both — they 
*ecome homed. Andelocia, in his solitary wretchedness, thus deplores 
is folly : — 

She flies like lightning : oh, she hears me not! 
I wished myself into a wilderness, t 

And now I shall turn wild: here I shall famish, I 
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Here die ; here cursing die, here raving die ; 
And thus will wound my breast, and rend my hair. 
'What hills of flint are grown upon my brows ? 
Oh, mc ! two forked horns : I am tum'd beast, 
I have abus*d two blessings, wealth and knowledge ; 
Wealth in my purse, and knowledge in my hat ; 
By which being borne into the courts of kings, 
I might have seen the wondrous works of Jove, 
Acquired experience, learning, wisdom, truth ; 
But I in wildness tottered out my youth, 
And therefore must turn wild ; must be a beast, 
An ugly beast : my body horns must bear, 
Because my soul deformity doth wear. 

He sleeps ; and then Fortune, Virtue, and Vice appear to him 

And. I am beset with anguish, shame, and death. 
Oh, bid the Fates work fast, and stop my breath. 

For, No, Andelocia, thou must live to see 
Worse torments, for thy follies, light on thee. 
This golden tree, which did thine eyes entice, 
Was planted here by Vice : lo, here stands Vice : 
How often hast thou sued to win her grace ? 

And. Till now, I never did behold her face. 

For. Thou didst behold her at thy father's death. 
When thou in scorn didst violate his will ; 
Thou didst behold her, when thy stretch*d-out arm 
Catch*d at the highest bough, the loftiest vice. 
The fairest apple, but the foulest price ; 
Thou didst behold her, when thy lickerish eye 
Fed on the beauty of fair Agripyne ; 
Because thou 'dst gold, thou thoughtst all women thine. 
When look'dst thou off fix)m her ? for they whose souls 
Still revel in the nights of vanity. 
On the fair cheeks of Vice still fix their eye. 
Because her face doth shine, and all her bosom 
Bears silver moons, thou wast enamour'd of her. 
But hadst thou upward looked, and seen these shames, 
Or view'd her round about, and in this glass 
Seen idiots* faces, heads of devils and hell. 
And read this ha ! ha ! he ! this merry story. 
Thou wouldst have loath'd her ; where, by loving her. 
Thou bear'st this face, and wear'st this ugly head ; 
And if she once can bring thee to this place. 
Loud sounds these ha! ha! he! she 11 laugh apace. 
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And. Oh, re-transform me to a glorious shape, 
And I will learn how I may love to hate her. 

JFor, I cannot re-transform thee ; woo this woman. 

And, This woman ? wretched is my state, when I, 
To find out wisdom, to a fool must fly. 

JFor, Fool, clear thine eyes ; this is hright Arete, 
This is poor Virtue ; care not how the world 
Doth crown her head ; the world laughs her to scorn. 
Yet 8tbi sapit, Virtue knows her worth. 
Run after her, she '11 give thee these and these, 
Crowns and hay garlands, honour's victories : 
Serve her, and she will fetch thee pay from heaven ; 
Or give thee some hright office in the stars. 

And. (Kneels.) Immortal Aret^, Virtue divine, 
Oh, smile on me ! and I will still he thine. 

Vir. Smile thou on me, and I will still he thine ; 
Though I am jealous of thy apostacy, 
I '11 entertain thee : here, come taste this tree, 
Here 's physic for thy sick deformity. 

And, 'Tis hitter : this fruit I shall ne'er digest. 

Vir, Try once again j the hittemess soon dies. 

Vice, Mine 's sweet, taste mine. 

Vir, But heing down 'tis sour ; 
And mine heing down, has a delicious taste. 
The path that leads to Virtue's court is narrow. 
Thorny, and up hill ; a hitter journey ; 
But heing gone through, you find all heaVnly sweets j 
The entrance is all flinty, hut at th' end. 
To towers of pearl and crystal you ascend. 

And, Oh, delicate ! Oh, sweet amhrosian relish ! 
And see, my ugliness drops from my hrows ; 
Thanks, heauteous Arete ! Oh, had I now 
My hat and purse again ! how I would shine. 
And gild my soul with none hut thoughts divine. 

For, That shall he tried : take finit from hoth these trees. 
By help of them, win hoth thy purse and hat : 
I will iostruct thee how, for on my wings 
To England shalt thou ride ; thy virtuous hrother 
Is, with that Shadow who attends on thee. 
In London, there 1 11 set thee presently. 
But if tjiou lose our feivours once again 
To taste her sweets, those sweets must prove thy hanc. 

Vir. Vice, who shall now he crown'd with victory ? 

Vice. She that triumphs at last, and that must I. 
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Andelocia arrives at tho court of England with bis i^pples. His purse 
is still in the possession of the princess, and so is his irishing^^sap. The 
lady is inconsolable <hi account of her defbnnity. Andeloday as a phy- 
sician, arrives to core her. 

" She has my pnrse, and yonder lies my bat*** 

He gets the hat on, and, seizing the princess, Irishes >*ini««*1f with his 
brother Ampedo. He takes the purse from Agripyne, dismiases her to 
her father, and gives her the medicinal apple to core her defionnity. 
Andelocia gives the hat to his brother, and again relapses into bis riotous 
mood: ** Away with your purity, brother! youVe an ass: why doth 
this purse spit out gold but to be spent! — pleasure is my sweet mis- 
tress.'' Ampedo, true to Ms character of inactiTe goodness, boms the 
miraculous hat. 

As this doth perish. 
So shall tho other : count what good and bad 
They both have wrought, the good is to the iU, 
As a small pebble to a mighty hill. 
Thy glory and thy mischiefe here shall bum. 
Good gijfts abtts'd to man's coofiisioa turn. 

Ampedo has thrown away his power. He is saied, and cast into 
prison* as the brother of Andelocia, by two eo«rtiers, wl» deaLa to pos- 
sess$ the cap and the parse. Andelocia is also powcfiaaa witiMNit the 
hat« and is thrown into the same dungeen as his bntker. Tk» cata- 
strophe is thus given by the poet : — 

Atnit^ In waut« iu miscxT« in woe* aad caore* 

Poor Ampedo h» till halh swieited: 

Mv want is tarn ire, bolts mv suseir : 

My carv and woe should be thy portioii. 
.lM(/. Cave me that portwu : &r I have a hcairt 

Shall spend it &eehr« and make bankn^ 

'IbftT proudest woe thai ever wet man s eye« 

Can? \t ith ;i mischief! wherelbre should i care ? 

lUve 1 rid :$ide by side with mighty kiugs«> 

\cc be chus^ bridled now ? 1 'U tear these iSectecs. 

Munit^r ! cry murder. Ampedux aloud : 

To bear cbis !M.vru oux fortunes are loo pco«L 
.f'f<^. Oii» tvlly ! chou hart power A> mttke tksit 
L liV'aett che rich soul in witcvhedia emi . is dad. 
I «lW. Fesiee* Hbol ! am aoc I Fortunes miniMK? 

! These Nttkis are bus oooe wxtskW of hnr Itewst ^ 
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This is her evening mask, her next mom's eye, 
Shall oyershine the sun in majesty. 

Amp. But this sad night will make an end of me. 
Brother, farewell ! grief, famine, sorrow, want, 
Have made an end of wretched Ampedo. 

And. Where is the wishing hat ? 

Amp, Consumed in fire. 

And, Accursed he those hands that did destroy it ; 
That would redeem us, did we now enjoy it 

An^. Wa&ton, farewell ! I faint ; death's frozen hand 
Congeals life's little river in my hreast : 
Ko man be£c»re hb end is truly hless'd. [DiW. 

And. Oh, siserahle, miserahle soul ! 
Thus a foul Hfe makes death to look more £wiL 



^nter Longayile and Montbose, teith a Card. 

Long. Thus shall this golden purse divided he, 
One day far you, another day for B»e. 

Man. Of days an<m : say, what determine you, 
Shall they have liherty , or diall they die ? 

Lonff. Die sure : and see, I think the eld^ 's dead^ 

And, Ay, mmderen, he is dead. Oh, saczied wisdom ! 
Had Foctuiiatus heen enamoured 
Of thy celestial heauty , his two sons 
Had flhifi'd Hke two hrig^t suns, [^n&y^ the cord round his neck. 

Long» PuU haxd, Kontrose. 

And. Cooie you to strangle me ? are you the hangman ? 
Hell-homids, you 're damn'd for this impiety. 
Foitiiiie Ibrgive i9e ! I dessrve thy hate ; 
M3r8elf have made myself a reprohate : * 
Virtue forgive me ! for I have transgressed 
Against thy laws ; my vows were quite forgot. 
And therefore shame is fedl'n to my sins' lot 
Biches and knowledge are two gifts divine ; 
They that abuse them both as I have done, 
To shamue, to beggary, to hell must ran. 
Oh, conscience, hM thj sting ! cease to affiet me. 
Be quick, tormentors ! I desdre to die ; 
No death is equal to my misery. 
Cyprus, vain woiid, and vanity &rewell. 
Who builds his heaven on earth, is sure (^ heU. IThey strangle him. 

The two rapadcNUi eoortien erne the purse, htA ito power is goue^ 
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STEELE. 

Basilius Valentinus was a person who had arrived at the utmost 
perfection in the hcrmetic art, and initiated his son Alexandrinos in the 
same mysteries ; hut, as you know they are not to he attained hut hy 
the painful, the pious, the chaste, and pure of heart, Basilius did not 
open to him, hccause of his youth, and the deviations too natural to it, 
the greatest secrets of which he was master, as well knowing that the 
operation would fail in the hands of a man so liahle to errors in life as 
Alexandrinus. But helieving, from a certain indisposition of mind as 
well as hody, his dissolution was drawing nigh, he called Alexandrinus 
to him, and as he lay on a couch, over-against which his son was seated, 
and prepared hy sending out servants one after another, and admonition 
to examine that no one overheard them, he revealed the most important 
of his secrets with the solemnity and language of an adept. ** My son," 
said he, " many have heen the watchings, long the lucuhrations, constant 
the lahours of thy father, not only to gain a great and plentiful estate to 
his posterity, hut also to take care that he should have no posterity. 
Be not amazed, my child : I do not mean that thou shalt he taken fhnn 
me, but that I will never leave thee, and consequently cannot be said to 
have posterity. Behold, my dearest Alexandrinus, the e£fect of what 
was propagated in nine mouths. We are not to contradict Nature, hut 
to follow and to help her ; just as long as an infant is in the womb of its 
parent, so long are these medicines of revivification in preparing. 
Observe this small phial and this little gallipot — ^in this an unguent^ in 
the other a liquor. In these, my child, are collected such powers, as 
shall revive the springs of life when they are yet but just ceased, and 
give new strength, new spirits, and, in a word, wholly restore all the 
organs and senses of the human body to as great a duration as it had 
before enjoyed from its birth to the day of the application of these my 
medicines. But, my beloved son, care must be taken to apply them 
within ten hours after the breath is out of the body, while yet the clay 
is warm with its late life, and yet capable of resuscitation. I find my 
frame gi'own crazy with perpetual toil and medftation j and I conjure 
you, as soon as I am dead, to anoint me with this unguent ; and when you 
see me begin to move, pour into my lips this inestimable liquor, else the 
force of the ointment will be ineffectual. By this means you will give 
me life as I have you, and we will from that hour mutually lay aside the 
authority of having bestowed life on each other, live as brethren, and 
prepare new medicines against such another period of time as will 
demand another application of the same restoratives." In a few days 
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after these wonderful ingredients were delivered to Alexandrinus, 
Basilius departed this life. But such was the pious sorrow of the son 
at the loss of so excellent a father, and the first transports of grief had 
so wholly disabled him from all manner of business, that he never 
thought of the medicines till the time to which his father had limited 
their efficacy was expired. To tell the truth, Alexandrinus was a man 
of wit and pleasure, and considered his father had lived out his natural 
time ; his life was long and uniform, suitable to the regularity of it ; but 
tliat he himself, poor sinn6r, wanted a new life, to repent of a very bad 
one hitherto, and, in the examination of his heart, resolved to go on as 
he did with this natural being of his, but to repent very faithfully, and 
spend very piously the life to which he should be restored by application 
of these rarities, when time should come, to his own person. 

It has been observed, that Providence frequently punishes the self-love 
of men, who would do immoderately for their own offspring, with 
children very much below their characters and qualifications ; insomuch 
that they only transmit their names to be borne by those who give daily 
proofSs of the vanity of the labour and ambition of their progenitors. 

It happened thus in the ^Eunily of Basilius ; for Alexandrinus began to 
enjoy his ample fortune in all the extremities of household expense, 
fornitiire, and insolent eqidpage ; and this he pursued till the day of his 
own departure began, as he grew sensible, to approach. As Basilius 
was punished with a son very imlike him, Alexandrinus was visited 
with one of his own disposition. It is natural that ill men should be 
snspicious ; and Alexandrinus, besides the jealousy, had proo& of the 
vicious disposition of his son Kenatus, for that was his name. 

Alexandrinus, as I observed, having very good reasons for thinking it 
unsafe to trust the real secret of his phial and gallipot to any man living, 
projected to make sure work, and hope for his success depending from 
the avarice, not the bounty of his bene&ctor. 

With this thought he called Renatus to his bed-side, and bespoke him 
in the most pathetic gesture and accent. "As much, my son, as you 
have been addicted to vanity and pleasure, as I also have been before 
you, neither you nor I could escape the fame or the good eficcts of the 
profound knowledge of our progenitor, the renowned Basilius. His 
symbol is very well known to the philosophic world ; and I shall never 
forget the venerable air of his coimtenance, when he let me into the 
profound mysteries of the smaragdine table of Hermes. * It is true,' 
said he, * and fiar removed from all colour of deceit ; that which is 
inferior is like that which is superior, by which are acquired and 
perfected all the miracles of a certain work. The father is the sun, the 
mother the moon, the wind is in the womb, the earth is the nurse of it, 
find mother of all perfection. All this must be received with modesty 
and wisdom.' The chymical people carry, in all their jargon, a >N\mxvsvRa\\ 
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sort of piety, which is ordinary with great lav&n of money, ai^ is do 
more but deceiving themselTes, that their regularity and rtrietiifitt of 
mannera, for the ends of this world, has some affinity to the innooeDoe 
of heart which must recommend them to the next." Jtenatos wondered 
to hear his faither talk so like an adept, and with such a miztore of 
piety; while Alezandrinus, observing his attention fixed, proceeded. 
" This phial, child, and this little earthen pot, will add to thy estateio 
much as to make thee the richest man in the German empire. laflt 
going to my long home, but shall not return to common duat." Then be 
resumed a countenance of alacrity, and told him, that if witliin an honr 
after his death he anointed his whole body, and poured down his throet 
that liquor which he had from old Basilius, the corpse would be converted 
into pure gold. I will not pretend to express to you the nn£»giied 
tenderness that passed between these two extraordinary persons ; but if 
the father recommended the care oi his remains with vehesmenoe and 
affection, the son was not behindhand in profBssing that he would not 
cut the least bit off him, but upon the utmost extremity, or to provide 
for his younger brothers and asters. 

Well, Alexandrinus died, and the heir of his body (as oor term is) 
could not forbear, in the wantonnesses of his heart, to measure the 
length and breadth of his beloved father, and cast up the ensuing value 
of him before he proceeded to operation. When he knew tkud inmieBUBe 
reward of his pains, he began the work : but lo ! when he had anointed 
the corpse all over, and began to apply the liquor, the body stirred, and 
Benatus, in a fright, broke the phiaL 
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PAKT THE FIBST. 

Lithe and listen, gentlemen, 

To sing a song I will begin : 
It is of a lord of fair Scotland, 

Which was the nnthrifty heir of linne. 

His father was a right good lord. 
His mother a lady of high degree ; 

But they, alas ! were dead, him fro', 
And he loVd keeping company. 

To spend the day with merry cheer, 
To drink and revel every night. 

To card and dice from eve to mom. 
It was, I ween, his hearfs delight. 

To ride, to nm, to rant, to roar. 
To alway spend and never spare, 

I wot, an' it were the king himself. 
Of gold and fee he mote be bare. 

So faiea the mithrifty lord of Linne 
Till all his gold is gone and spent ; 

And he mann sell his lands so broad, 
His house, and lands, and all his rent. 

His father had a keen stewsurd. 
And John o' the Scales was called he : 

But John is become a gentleman. 
And John has got both gold and fee. 

Says, Welcome, welcome, lord of Linne, 
Let nought disturb thy merry cheer ; 

K thou wilt sell thy lands so broad, 
Good store of gold I '11 give thee here. 

My gold is gone, my money is spent ; 

My land now take it unto thee : 
Give me the gold, good John o' the Scales, 

And thine for aye my land shall be. 

Then John he did him to record draw. 
And John he cast him a God's-penny ; 

But for every pound that John agreed. 
The land, I wis, was well worth three. 
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He told him the gold upon the board, 
He was right glad his land to win : 

The gold is thine, the land is mine. 
And now I '11 be the lord of Linne. 

Thus he hath sold his land so broad, 
Both hill and holt, and moor and fen. 

All but a poor and lonesome lodge, 
That stood fiu- off in a lonel j glen« 

For so he to his father hight. 

My son, when I am gone, said he, 
Then thou wilt spend tib j land so broad, 

And thou wilt spend ikj gold so free : 

But swear me now upon the rood, 

That lonesome lodge thou It never spend f 

For when all the world doth frown cm thoe, 
Thou there shalt find a fiuthfrd friend. 

The heir, of Linne is frdl ci gold : 
And come with me, my friends, said he. 

Let 's drink, and rant, and merry make. 
And he that spares, ne'er mote he thee. 

They ranted, drank, and merry made, 
Till an his gold it waxed tMn ; 

And then his friends they slunk away ; 
They left the unthrifty heir of Linne. 

He had never a penny left in his purse, 
Never a penny left but three, 

And one was brass, another was lead. 
And another it was white mon^y. 

Now well-a-day ? said the heir of Linne, 
Now well-a-day, and woe is mef 

For when I was the lord of Linne, 
I never wanted gold nor fee. 

But many a trusty friend have I, 
And why should I feel dole or care ? 

I '11 borrow of them all by turns. 
So need I not be never bare. 

But one, I wis, was not at home ; 

Another had paid his gold away ; 
Another call'd him thriftless loon, 

And bade him sharply wend his way. 
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Now well-a-da J ! said the heir of Linne, 
Now well-^trday, and woe is me ! 

For when I had my lands so broftd, 
On me thej liv'd right merrily. 

To beg my bread from door to door 
I wis, it were a bmming shame : 

To rob and steal, it were a sin: 
To work my limbs I cannot frame. 

Now 1 11 away to lonesome lodge. 
For there my father bade me wend ; 

When all the world shonld frown on me, 
I there should find a trusty friend. 

PABT THE SECpK D. 

Awaiy then hied the heir of Linne 
0*er hill and hdt, and moor and fen. 

Until he came to lonescmie lodge, 
That stood so low in a lonely gien. 

He looked up, he looked down, 
In hope some eomfbrt fbr to win : 

But bare and lothly were the walls. 

Here 's sony cheer, quo' the heir of Linne. 

The little window dim and dark 

Was hung with ivy, Were, and yew ; 

No sfaommering sun here ever dbone ; 
No halesome breeze here ever blew. 

No chair, ne table he mote spy, 
No cheerfrd hearth, ne welcome bed, 

Nought save a rope with renning noose. 
That dangling hung up o'er his head. 

And over it, in broad letters. 

These words were written so plain to see : 
" Ah ! graceless wretch, hast spent thine aU, 

" And brought thyself to penury* ? 

'^ All this my boding mind misgave, 
" I therefore left this trusty friend : 

" Let it now shield thy foul disgrace, 
" And all thy shame and sorrows end." 

Sorely shent wi' tiiiis rebuke. 
Sorely shent was the heir of Linne ; 

His he£^ I wis, was near to brast 
With guilt and sorrow, shame and sin. 
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Never a word spake the heir of Linne, 
Never a word he spake but three : 
« This is a trusty friend indeed, 
And is right welcome nnto me." 

Then round his neck the cord he drew. 

And sprang aloft with his body : 
When lo ! the ceiling burst in twain, 

And to the ground came tumbling he. 

Astonied lay the heir of Linne, 

Ne knew if he were live or dead: 
At length he looked, and saw a bill, 

And in it a key of gold so red. 

He took the bill, .and look'd it on. 
Straight good comfort found he there : 

It told him of a hole in the wall. 
In which there stood three chests in-fere. {tn-fere, toget 

Two were full of the beaten gold. 

The third was full of white msmiji 
And over them, in broad letters. 

These words were written so plain to see : 

« Once more, my son, I set thee clear; 

*' Amend thy life and follies past ; 
*' For but thou amend thee of thy life, 

** That rope must be thy end at last." 

And let it be, said the heir of Linne ; 

And let it be, but if I amend : 
For here I will make mine avow, 

This reed shall guide me to the end. {reed, advi 

Away then went with a merry cheer, 

Away then went the heir of Linne ; 
I wis, he neither ceas'd ne blan, {blarij rest 

Till John o' the Scales' house he did win. 

And when he came to John o' the Scales, 

Up at the speer then looked he ; 
There sat three lords upon a row. 

Were drinking of the wine so free. 

And John himself sat at the board-head, 

Because now lord of Linne was he. 
I pray thee, he said, good John o' the Scales^ 

One forty pence for to lend me. 
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Away, away, thou thriftless loon ; ' 

Away, away, this may not be : 
For Christ's curse on my head, he said, 

If ever I trust thee one penny\ 

Then bespake the heir of Linne, 
To John o' the Scales wife then spake he : 

Madam, some alms on me bestow, 
I pray for sweet saint Charity'. 

Away, away, thou thriftless loon, 

I swear thou gettest no alms of me $ 
Por if we should hang any losel here, 

The first we would begin with thee* 

Then bespake a good fell6w. 

Which sat at John o' the Scales his board ; 
Said, Turn again, thou heir of Linne ; 

Some time thou wast a well good lord : 

Some time a good fellow thou hast been, 

And sparedst not thy gold and fee ; 
Therefore I 'U lend thee forty pence, 

And other forty if need be. 

And ever, I pray thee, John o* the Scales, 

To let him sit in thy company : 
For well I wot thou hast his land. 

And a good bargain it was to thee. 

Up then spake him John o' the Scales, 

All wood he answered him again : {tooodj wild, mad. 
Now Christ's curse on my head, he said. 

But I did lose by that bargiin. 

And here I proffer thee, heir of Linne, 

Before these lords so fair and free. 
Thou shalt have it back again better cheap. 

By a hundred marks, than I had it of thee. 

I draw you to record, lords, he said, 

"With that he cast him a God's-penny : 
Now by my fay, said the heir of Linne, 

And here, good John, is thy mon^y. 

And he pull'd forth three bags of gold, 

And laid them down upon the board : 
All woe-begone was John o' the Scales, 

So shent he could say never a word. 
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He told him forUi tlie good red gold. 
He told it forth with miokle din. 

The gold is thine, the land is mine. 
And now I 'm again the lord of linne. 

Says, Have thon here, thou good feUdw, 
Forty pence thou didst lend me : 

Now I am again the lord of linne. 
And forty pounds I will give thee. 

I '11 make thee keeper of my fbrest, 
Both of the wild deer and the tame ; 

For hut I reward thy hoonteous heart, 
I wis, good fellow, I were to hlame. 

Now well-a-day ! taith Joan o' the 8eales: 
Now well-a-day ! and woe is my li& ! 

Yesterday I was lady of Linne, 
Now I 'm but John o' the Scales his wife. 

Now fere thee well, said the heir of linne ; 

Farewell now, Jdhn o' the Soalefl^ said he : 
"When next I want to sell my land. 

Good John o' the Scales I '11 come to tiiee. 
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Steele. 

'homas Inkle, of London, aged twenty years, embarked in the 
in tJiie good ship called the AchiUes, bound far tibie West Indies, 
6th of June, 1647, in order to improve his fortune by trade and 
dise. Our adyenturer was the third scm of an emin^it citizen, 
. taken particular care to instil into his mind an early loye of 

making him a perfect master of numbers, and consequently 
lim a quick view of loss and advantage, and preventing the 
impulses of his passions, by prepossession towards his interests, 
nind thus turned, young Inkie had a person every way agree- 
ruddy vigour in his countenance, sb^gth in his limbs, with 
of £Eiir hair loosely flowing on his shoulders. It happened, in 
se of the voyage, that the AchHieSf in some distress, put into 
on the main of America, in search of provifiions. The youth 
the hero of my story, among others, went on shore on tiiis 
. From their first landing they were obs»<ved by a party of 

who hid themselves in the wood for that purpose. The 
unadvisedly marched a great distance from the sh(n*e into the 
, and were intercepted by the natives, who edew the greatest 
of them. Oar adventurer escaped, among otliers, by flying 
isest. Upon his coming into a remote and pathless part of the 
e threw himself, tired and breathless, on a little hillock, when 
an maid rushed from a thicket behind him. After the first 
, they appeared mutually agreeable to each other. K the 
in was highly charmed with the limbs, features, and wild 
)f the naked American ; the American was no less taken with 
3S, complexion, and shape of an European, covered from head 

The Indian grew immediately enamoured of him, and conse- 
solicitous for his preservation. She therefore conveyed hirn to 
where she g^ve him a delicious repast of fruits, and led him to 
n to slake his thirst. In the midst of these good offices, she 
lometimes play with his hair, and delight in the opposition of 
xr to that of her fingers : then open his bosom, then laugh at 

covering it. She was, it seems, a person of distinction, for 
ry day came to him in a difierent dress, of the most beautiful 
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shells. Initios, and beads. She likewise bronght him a great many 
s|Hnls, which her other lovers had presented to her, so that his cave 
was richly adorned with all the spotted skins of beasts, and most 
lUirtyHH^lourod feathers of fowls, whith that world affiirded. To make 
his cvMitinoment more tolerable, she would carry him, in the dnsk of 
the evening;, or by the favour of moonlight, to unfrequented groves 
and si^Utudcs, and show him where to lie down in safety, and sleep 
amidst the falls of waters and melody of nightingales. Her part was 
to watch and hold him asleep in her arms« for fear of her countrymen, 
and ^-fiko him on occasions to consult his safetv. In this manner did 
the lovers pass away their time, till they had learned a language of their 
own. in which the voyager communicated to his mistress, how happy he 
should K^ to have hor in his countrv, where she should be do^ied in 
such silks as his \k-aistcoat was made of. and be carried in hoaaes drawn 
by hors^'s« without being exposed to wind or weather. All tibis he 
^uxKiuscil her the enjoyment of. without such fiears and alanns as they 
wer\' thcrv tormcnti>l with. In this tender conrespondnice tlicae loven 
!i\xd tv^r several months, when Yarico, instructed by her lorcr, disoovend 
a vcss^4 ou the cv^ui^t. to which she made signals : and in the ni^t, witik 
chc utmost joy and sacis£iction. accompanied him to a ship's crew cf ISa 
cvHintryuicu K^und for Rarbadoes. Wlnen a vessel from the main arrins 
lu that island, it scvms the planters come down to the shorey 'vrhere then 
is an iuimnxUate market of the Indians and other aLaves^ as with ns of 
h\\csc* and oxcti. 

To be shvYt. Mr. Thomas Inklc. now coming into Engliali ttaiitmi tt^ 
Vc^'.: ;j^'n.v'asly to rcdcct u^^n his kY«s v>f timie. and to weigh, with himsolf 
how stiarty days* intvcv«C of hss c^.^::«:y he bad lost during hia stay with 
Yarivw Thisdi thoc^t vjuide the yoc^g nan pmaive. arad carefal whit 
jLvwun: he ;^h^^uld Ve able to ctve his^ crjfs,d:» olT h» voyage: iqnm wfaidi 
I cv^Gu»iier^:iou. the pr^*r.: a::id 6x;cal vocxur msin add Tarico to a Bir- 
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[Thb following story, told in th 
qoajnt and piotnresquo manner, is fr 
Chronicles of Froisaart, tianslBted b. 
Bemers.] 



HOW A SPIRIT, CALLED ORTIION, SERVED 



1 great marrel fo consider one 
tiling, tie which ■waa showed mc in tlo 
Count of Foil's hoase, at Orthes ; of the 
le squire that informed me of tho bnsi- 
H at Aljubarota.* He showed mo ono 
thing that I have ofteiitimea thought on 
itnce, and shall do as long tis I live, 

Ab this squire told mo, of truth, tho ' 
next day after the bottle was fought, at 
Aljuharota, the Count of Foix know it ; 
whereof I had great marvel. For the 
d Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday, the 
count WHS Tery pensive, and fio sad of 
cheer, that no man coald hear a word of 
And all tha same three daya ho 
would not isaue out of his chamber, nor 
(peak to anyman, though they were never 
J about him. And on tho TueaJey 
at night, he called to him his brotltcr, 
"'e :&Tittut Guillaume, and said fo him 
irith a soft voice: 

n have had to do; whereof I 
Va sorry; for it is como of them by their 
Voyage, as I said before they departed." 

■Agreat battle, in I3S5, when the SpnniEirds, 
Ud the Freaoh, tbcnr nllics, n-ere benti^n Ijy 
fte Portngnese. Froisaart heard tha atory of 
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Ernaut Gufflanmc, who was a sage knight, and knew right well hk 
brother's conftitiM> ttood still, and gave none answer. And then ^ 
oount, who thougkt to declare his mind more plainly (for long he had 
borne the trouhla tibereof in his heart), spake again more high than he 
did before, and mad : 

** By God, Sir Enund, it is as I say ; and shortly ye shall hear tidings ! 
ihereoL Bst Ute comitry of Biemc, this hundred year, never lost sndi \ 
a Imb at BO jooRicy, as it hatii done now in Portngal.** 

Divera knig^ti and squires that were there present, and heard him < 
say so, stood staD, and durst not speak. But they remembered his i 
words; and within a ten days after they knew the truth thereof by sudi : 
as had been at tta busiiiess ; and there they showed everything^ as it | 
was fortuned at Aljuharoti. Then the count renewed again his dolmr, | 
and all the country were in sorrow, for they had lost their parents, j 
brethren, children, and friends. 

" Saint Mary ! " quoth I to the squire that showed me this tale, '* how j 

is it that the Count of Foix could know cm one day what was doaei 

within a day or two before, being so fer off ? ** ! 

" By my faith. Sir," quoth he, " as it appeared, wdl he knefw it." j 

** Then he is a dSfiser," quoth I, ^* or else he hath meaaengenr thit i 

with the wind, or he must needs have some craft" i 

Hie squire began to laugh, and said, " Surdy he must know it hy \ 

some art of necromancy or otherwise. To say Ihe truth, we cazmot teU '• 

how it is but by our imaginations." | 

'* Sir," quoth I, ** such imagination as ye have therein, if it pleaas yoa 

to show mc, I would be glad thereof; and if it be such a thing* as oi^ = 

to be secret, I shall not publish it, nor as long as I am. in this oofimtj^ I ; 

shall never speak word thereof." 

" I pray you thereof," quoth the squire, " for I would not it afaould be '•■ 
known that I shoold speak thereof; but I shall show yoa as divers moi i 
speak secretly when they he together as friends." Then he drew we '. 
apart into a comer of Ihe chapel at Orthes, and began his tale, tad \ 
said : — i 

It is wdl a twenty years past, that there was in this country t| 
Baxon, caDed Bacymoiid, Lord of Corasse, which is a seven leagues frosi \ 
this fowB ai OriSbes. This Lord of Corasse had, the same time, a plea at J 
Avigmm hdbre the Pope, for the dismes [tithes] of his chnrdi, against j 
a eMk-cnnite there^ the whieh priest was of Catalonia. He was a gio afc | 
oled[, and daimed to haw a light of the dismes oi the town of ConuaSi I 
whidi waa vafand to a handred florins by the year ; and the right that I 
he had he wbtnnd and ftoved it And by sentence definitive, Pope j 
Urban fkt Pitt, ia OGBMitory general, condemned Ihe knight and fgKt$ \ 
judgment witih the priest. And of this last judgment he had lettoa d j 
the pope for his possession, and so rode till he came mto BaasoBy and 
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tiiere showed his letters and nQes of the pc^ for the possession of his 
dismes. The Lord of Corasse had great indigpmtiofli at this priest, and 
came to him and said, ** Master Peter," or, '* Master Martin," as his name 
iras, '^thinkest thou that by reason of thy letters that I -vrill lose mine 
heritage ? Be not so hardy that thou take anything that is mine ; if thon 
dost it shall eost thee thy Hfe. Go thy way into some other place to 
get thee a benefice, for of mine heritage thoa gettest no part ; and once 
for always I defend [forbid] thee." The clerk doubted [feared] the 
knight ; for he was a cruel man, therefore he durst not perseyere. Then 
lie thought to return to Avignon, as he did; but, when he departed, he 
«ame to the knight, the Lord of Corasse, and said : 

** Sir, by force and not by right, ye take from me the right of my 
dhnreh, wherein ye greatly hurt your c<»i8eieBce. I am not so strong in 
this country as ye be ; but. Sir, know for truth, that as soon as I may, I 
AaSl Ksad. to you such a champion whom ye shall doubt more than me." 

The knight, who doubted nothing his threatenings, said, " God be 
-with thee ; do what thou mayest. I doubt nomore death than life ; for 
all thy words, I will not lose mine heritage." 

Thus the clerk parted from the Lord of Corasse, and went, I cannot 
tell whether to Ayignon or into Catalonia; and forgot not the promise 
that he had made to the Lord of Corasse ere he defMurted. For after- 
'ward, when the knight thought least on ham, about a three months after, 
as the knight laid on a night abed in his castle of Corasse, with the 
lady his wifo, there came to him messengers invisible, and made mar- 
TdlouB tempest and noise in the castle, that it seemed as though the 
castle should have &llen down ; and struck great strokes at his dnonbcr- 
' door, that the good lady, his wife, was sore afraid. The knight heard 
'■ aM, but he spake no word thereof, because he would show no abashed 
i ooarage; fat he was hardy to alnde all adventuares. This noise and 
temp^ was in sundry places of the castle, and endured a kag space, 
and at last ceased for that night. 

Then the next morning, all the servants of the house came to the Lord 
when he was risen, and said, " Sir, have ye not heard this night, that, 
we have done ? " 

The lord dissembled, and said, *< No ; I heard nothing.. — ^What have 
yoalieard?" | 

Then they showed him what noise they had heard^ and how all the i 
yeesels in the kitchen were overturned. Then iiw lord began to laugh, i 
and said, ** Tea, Sirs, ye dreamed ! It was nothing bat the wind." I 

« la the name of God," quoth the lady, ** I heard it welL" I 

Hie n^t night there was as great noise, aad greater, and saeh strokes ; 
grven at his chamber-door and windows^ as if aU should have been 
ferakeB in pieces. 

The knight started up out of his bed, and woidd not be hindered to 
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demand who was at his chamber-door at that time of the night ? And 
anon he was answered hy a voice that said, " I am here.** 

Quoth the knight, " Who sent thee hither ? " 

" The clerk of Catalonia sent me hither," quoth the Yoice, " to whom 
thou dost great wrong ; for thou hast taken from him the rights of his 
benefice. I will not leave thCe in rest till thou hast made him a good 
accompt, so that he be pleased." 

Quoth the knight, " What is thy name, that art so good a messenger ?** 

" I am called Orthon." 

" Orthon," quoth the knight, " the service of a clerk is little profit fiv 
thee ; he will put thee to much psdn if thou believe him; I pray thee 
leave him, and come and serve me, and I shall give thee good thanks." 

The spirit was ready to answer, for it was in love with the knight^ 
and said, " Wouldst thou fein have my service ? " 

" Yea, truly," quoth the knight, " so thou do no hurt to any person in 
this house." 

" No more I will do," quoth Orthon, " for I have no power to do any i 
other evil, but to awake thee out of thy sleep, or some other." 

*' Well," quoth the knight, *' do as I tell thee, and we shall soon agiee, 
and leave the evil clerk ; for there is no good thing in him, but to pot 
thee to pain ; therefore come and serve me." 

" Well," quoth Orthon, " and since thou wilt have me, we axe agreed.^' 

So this spirit loved so the knight, that oftentimes it would come and 
visit bim while he lay in his bed asleep ; and either pull him by the ear, 
or else strike at his chamber-door or vdndow to awake him. And when 
the knight awoke, then he would say, " Orthon, let me sleep." 

*' Nay," quoth the spirit, ** that will I not do till I have showed thee 
such tidings as are fallen of late." 

The lady, the knight's wife, would be so sore a&aid that her hair 
would stand up ; and she would hide herself under the clothes. Then 
the knight would say, ** Why, what tidings hast thou brought me ?" 

Quoth Orthon, ^^ I am come out of England, or out of Hungary, or 
some other place ; and yesterday I came thence, and such things are 
fallen, or such other." 

So thus the Lord of Corasse knew by Orthon every thing that was 
done in any part of the world. And in this case he continued a five 
years, and could not keep his own counsel, but at last discovered it to 
the Count of Foiz. I shall show you how. 

The first year the Lord of Corasse came on a day to Orthes to the 
Count of Foiz, and said to him — " Sir, such things are done in England, 
or in Scotland, or in Qermany, or in any other country." And ever the 
Count of Foix found his sayings true, and had great marvel how he 
should know such things so i^ortly. And on a time the Count of Foiz 
examined him so straitly, that the Lord of Corasse showed him alto- 
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gether how lie knew it, and how the spirit had come to In'm first. When 
the Count of Foix heard that, he was joyM, and said, *' Sir of Gorasse, 
keep the spirit well in yonr love. I would I had such a messenger ; it 
costeth you nothing, and ye know hy it every thing that is done in the 
world." The knight answered and said, " Sir, that is true." Thus the 
Lord of Corasse was served with Orthon a long season. 

I cannot say whether this spirit had any more masters or not, but 
every week, twice or thrice, it would come and visit the Lord of Corasse, 
and would show him such tidings of anything that was fallen, from 
where it came. And ever the Lord of Corasse, when he knew of any 
thing, he wrote thereof ever to the Count of Foix, who had great joy 
thereof; for he was the lord in the world that most desired to hear news 
out of strange places. And on a time the Lord of Corasse was with the 
Count of Foix ; and the count demanded of him, and said, ** Sir of 
Corasse, did ye ever as yet see your messenger ?" 

" Nay, surely. Sir," quoth the knight, ** nor I never desired it." 

" That is marvel," quoth the coxmt, " and if I were as well acquainted 
with the spirit as ye be, I would have desired to have seen it : wherefore 
I pray you desire of it, and then tell me what form and &shion it is of. 
I have heard you say how it speaketh as good Gascon as either you or I." 

" Truly, Sir," quoth the knight, " so it is. Orthon speaketh as well 
and as fiair as any of us both do ; and surely. Sir, since ye counsel me, I 
fihall do my pain to see it, an I can." 

And so, on a night, as he lay in his bed with the lady his wife, who 
was so used to hear Orthon tiiat she was no more a&aid of it ; then 
came Orthon and pulled the lord by the ear, who was fast asleep, and 
therewith he awoke, and asked who was there? "Jam here," <]^uoth 
Orthon. Then he demanded, ** From whence comest thou now ?" 

" I come," quoth Orthon, " from Prague, in Bohemia." 

" How fer is that hence ?" quoth the knight. 

" A threescore days' journey." 

" And art thou come thence so soon ?" 

" Yea, truly," replied Orthon, " I come as fast as the wind, or fiaster." 

" EEast thou then wings ?" quoth the knight\ 

*' Nay, truly." 

"How canst thou fly so fast?" 

" Ye have nothing to do to know that," quoth Orthon. 

" No," quoth the knight, " I would gladly see thee to know what form 
tfaou art of," 

Quoth Orthon, " Ye have nothing to do to know ; it sufficeth you to 
hear me, and I to show you tidings." 

** In faith," quoth the knight, " I would love thee much better, an I 
might flee Hiee once." 

** Well, Sir," quoth Orthon, " since ye have so great a desire to see me, 
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the first thing' that ye see to-morow when ye rise oat of your bed, the 
Baine shall be I." 

^ That is sufficient,*' qaoth the lord ; " go thy way. I givte tliee leave 
to depart for this night" 

And the next morning the lord rose, and the lady bis wi& was ao 
afraid that she durst not rise, but feigned herself sick, and said she woakl 
not rise. Her hnsband would haye had her to have risen, — ^" Sir," qnotili 
she, ^ then I shall see the spirit ; and I would not see it by my good wiU." 

^ Well," qnoth the knight, *^ I would gladly see it ;" and so be aron 
fair and early out of his bed, and sat down on his bodnside, expectiBg to 
have seen Orthon in his own proper form ; but be saw nothing whereby 
he might say — ^** Lo, yonder is Orthon !" 

So that day passed and the next night came ; and when the knigbfc 
was in his bed, Orthon came and began to speak, as it was aocostomed. 
'' Go thy way," quoth the knight, '* thon art hut a liar. Thou promisedft 
that I shoxdd have seen thcc, and it was not so." 

" No ?" qnotii Orth<Mi, " and I yet showed myself to thee." 

" That is not so," quoth the lord. 

" Why," quoth Orthon, " when you rose out of your bed, flaw you 
nothing ?" 

Then the lord studied a little, and advised himself welL "Yes, truly," 
saith the knight ; ^ now I remember mc, as I sat on my bed's side, tfaink- 
ing on thee, I saw two straws, on the pavement, tumbHng one upon the 
other." 

'' That same was I," quoth Orthon, *' into that form did I pat ii^self 
as then." 

** That is not enough for me," qnoth the lord; ''I pray thee put thyself 
into some other form, that I may better see and know thee." 

" Well," quoth Orthon, " ye will do so much that ye will lose me, and 
I go from you, for you desire too mudi of me." 

'* Nay," quoth the knight, '* thou shalt not go from me ; let me see thee 
once, and I will desire no more." 

^ WeU," quoth Orllioa, '' ye shall see me to-morrow ; take heed the 
first thing that ye see after ye be out of your chamber, it shall be L^ 

" Well," quotii the knight, ** I am then content ; go thy way, let me 
sleep." 

And so Orthon departed; and the next morning the lord arose, and 
issued out of the chamber, and went to a window, and looked down into 
the court of the castle, and cast about his eyes. And the first thing he 
saw was a sow, the greatest that ever he saw ; and she seemed to be so 
lean and evil-favoured that there was nothing on her but the skin fmd 
the bones, with long ears, and a long lean snout. The Lord ef Corasse 
had' marvel of that lean sow, and was weary of the sight of her, ani 
ocmimandpd his men to fistch his hounds ; and ssid, *^ Let the dogs hunt 
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death, and devour her." His servants opened the kennels and let 
hounds, and did set them on this sow. And at the last the sow 
I great cry, and looked up to the Lord of Corasse, as he looked out 
indow ; and so suddenly vanished away, no man wist how. Then 
rd of Corasse entered into his chamber right pensive, and then he 
hered him of Orthon his messenger, and said, " I repent me that 
ly hounds on the sow j it is an adventure an ever I hear any more 
spirit ; for it said to me oftentimes that if I displeased it I should 
s voice no more." 

lord said truth, for never after did it come into the castle of 
e ; and also the knight died the same year next following. 
, Sir," quoth the squire, " thus I have showed you the life of iho 
Orthon, ssxd how a season it served the Lord of Corasse with new 
>. 

is true. Sir," quoth I, "but now to your first purpose. Is the 
of Foix served with such a messenger ?" 

rely," quoth the squire, "it is the imagination of many that he 
ich messengers, for there is nothing done in any place but an he 
1 mind thereto he will know it, and that wh^i men think least 
L And so did he when the good knights and squires of this 
Y were slain in Portugal. Some say the knowledge of such things 
(me him much profit, for an there be but the value of a £^poon lost 
KMise, aiKm he wiU know where it is." 

ben I took leave c^ the squire, «od went to other company, but I 
ell away his tale. 
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ILdDEID ©dDIDTO©. 

A BALLAD, BY JOHN LEYDEN. 

[Sm Walter Scott has published this Ballad in his ' Mnstrelsj of the Sootdah 
Border ;* and he suggests that the idea of Lord Soulis's familiar, who is called 
* Red-cap,' is derived from the very quaint story from Froissart, which we hafs 
just given. The following remarks are from the Litroduction to the ballad hy Sr 
Walter Scott:— 

" The subject of the following ballad is a popular tale of the Scottidi Borden. 
It refers to transactions of a period so important, as to have left an indelible im- 
pression in the popular mind, and almost to have efiaoed. the traditiona of eariiff 
times. The fame of Arthur, and the Knights of the Round Table, alwajys more 
illustrious among the Scottish Borderers, from theur Welsh origin, than Fin Mae- 
ooul, and Gow Macmome, who seem not, however, to have been totally unknown, 
yielded gradually to the renown of Wallace, Bruce, Douglas, and the odier patriots 
who so nobly asserted the liberty of their country. Beyond that period, nnmeroiu^ 
but obscure and varying legends, refer to the marvellous Merlin, or Myndin, A« 
Wildj and Michael Scott, both magicians of notorious fame. In this instance the 
enchanters have triumphed over the true man. But the charge of magic was 
transferred from the ancient sorcerers to the objects of popular resentment of every 
age; and the partisans of the Baliols, the abettors of the English &otion, and the 
enemies of the Protestant and of the Presbyterian reformation, have been indis- 
criminately stigmatised as necromancers and warlocks. Thus, Lord Soulis, Arch* 
bishop Sharp, Grierson of Lagg, and Graham of Claverhouse, Yiscoont Dundee^ 
receive from tradition the same supernatural attributes. Acccording to Daliymple, 
the family of Soulis seems to have been powerful during the contest between Bmoe 
and Baliol ; for adhering to the latter of whom they incurred forfeiture. 

" The hero of tradition seems to be William Lord Soulis. He appear to have 
possessed the whole district of Liddesdale, with Westerkirk and Kirkandrews, in 
Dumfries-shire, the lands of Gilmertoun near Edinburgh, and the rich baronies of 
Nisbet, Longnewton, Caverton, Maxtoun, and Mertoun, *n Roxburghshire. He 
was of royal descent, being the grandson of Nicholas de Soulis, who orumed the 
crown of Scotland, in right of his grandmother, daughter to Alexander IL; and 
who, could her legitimacy have been ascertained, must have excluded the diher 
competitors. The elder brother of William was John de SouUs, a gallant warricnr, 
warmly attached to the interests of his country, who, with fifty Borderers, defeated 
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and made priBoner Sir Andrew Barclay, at the head of three hundred Englifhmen, 
and waa v*»™a<df slain fighting in the cause of Edward the Bruce, at the hattle of 
Dvndalky in Ireland, 1318. He had heen joint warden of the kingdom with John 
Cummin, after the abdication of the immcHrtal Wallace, in 1300; in which character 
be waa secognised bj John. Baliol, who, in a charter granted after his dethrone 
meat, and dated at BnthergleD, in the ninth year of his reign (1302), styles him 
' CutiiOB regm noakriJ The treason of William, his sucosssor, occasioned the 
downfiiU of the ftmily. This powerful baron entered into a consi^racy against 
Bobert the Bmee, in which many persons of rank were eogaged. The object, 
according to Barbour, was to elevate Lord SouUs to the Scottish throne. The 
plot waa diacovexed bj tiie Countess of Strathera. Lord Soulis was seized at 
Berwick, althouj^ he was attended, says Barbour, by three hundred and sixty 
aqiiirss, besides many gallant kni^its. Having confessed his guilt in full Parliament, 
faialife was spared l^ the king ; but his domains were forfeited, and he himself confined 
in-tha easile ci DnmbaEton, where he died. Many of his accomplices were executed. 
From this period, the iamily of Soulis make no figure in our annals. Social 
, howemar,moie fiuthful to the popular sentiment than history, has recorded 
the character of thdr chief, and attributed to him many actions which seem to 
O0Era8iK>Bd with that diaxacter. His portrait is by no means flattering; uniting 
gp oi y fpaSkx wlu^ could render strength formidable, and cruelty detestable. 
Combining prodigious bodily strength with cruelty, avarice, dissimulation, and 
treachery, is it surprising that a people who attributed every event of life, in a 
great measure, to the interference of good or evil spirits, should have added to such 
a character the mystical horrors of sorcery? Thus, he is represented as a cruel 
tyrant and sorcerer; constantly employed in oppressing his vassals, harassing his 
neighbours, and foartiiying his castle of Hermitage against the King of Scotland ; for 
which purpose he employed all means, human and infernal; invoking the fiends by 
his incantations, and forcmg his vassals to drag materials like beasts of burden. 
Tradition proceeds to relate, that the Scottish lung, irritated by reiterated com- 
plaints, peevishly exclaimed to the petitioners, ^ Boil him if you please, but let me 
hear no more of him.* Satisfied with this answer, they proceeded with the utmost 
haste to execute the commission; which they accomplished by boiling him alive on 
the Nine-stane Rig, in a cauldron, said to have been long preserved at Skelf-hill, a 
hamlet betwixt Hawick and the Hermitage. Messengers, it is sfud, were immediately 
despatched by the king, to prevent the effects of such a hasty declaration; but they 
only arrived in time to witness the conclnsion of the ceremony. The Castle of 
Hermitage, unable to support the load of inK[uity which had been long accumu- 
lating within its walls, is supposed to have partly sunk beneath the ground; and 
its ruins are stUl regarded by the peasants with peculiar aversion and terror. 
The door of the chamber where Lord Soulis is said to have held his conferences 
with the evil spirits, is supposed to be opened <mce in seven years, by that demon 
to which, when he left the castle never to return, he committed the keys, by 
throwing them over his left shoulder and desiring it to ke^ them till his return. 

d2 
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Into this chamber, which is really the dungeon of the castle, the peasant is afiaid 
to look ; for snch is the active malignity of its inmate, that a willow inserted at the 
chinks of the door, is fonnd peeled, or stripped of its hark, when drawn hack. 
The Nine-stane Rig, where Lord Sonlis was boiled, is a dediyity, about one mile in 
breadth and fonr in length, descending upon the water of Hermitage, from the 
range of hills which separate liddesdale and Teviotdale. It derives its name from 
one of those circles of large stones which are termed Droidical, nine of which 
remained to a late period. Five of these stones are still visible; and two are 
particularly pointed out as those which supported the iron bar npon which the 
fiital cauldron was suspended. 

^ The formation of ropes of sand, according to popular tradition, was a work of 
such difficulty, that it was assigned by Michael Scott to a number of spirits, for 
which it was necessary for him to find some interminable employment. Upon 
discovering the futility of their attempts to accomplish the work assigned, diey 
petitioned th^ taskmaster to be allowed to mingle a few handfnlls of barley-chaff 
with the sand. On his refusal, they were forced to leave untwisted the ropes which 
they had shaped. Such is the traditionary hypothesis of the veimicular ridges of 
the sand on the shore of the sea. 

" Red-Cti^ is a popular appellation of that class of sprits which hannt old castles. 
Every ruined tower in the south of Scotland is supposed to have an faTigKit^^Tit of 
this species."] 



Lord Soulis lie sat in Hermitage Castle, 

And beside him old Red-Cap sly : 
" Now, tell me, thou sprite, who art mickle of mighty 

The death that I mnst die." 

*' While thou shalt bear a charmed life, 

And hold that life of me, 
'Gainst lance and arrow, sword and knife, 

I shall thy warrant be. 

" Nor forged steel, nor hempen band, 

Shall e'er thy limbs confine, 
TiU three-fold ropes of sifted sand 

Aronnd thy body twine. 

^ If danger press &st, knock thrice on the chest. 

With nisty padlocks bound ; 
Turn away your eyes, when the lid shall arise, 

And listen to the sound." 

Lord Soulis he sat in Hermitage Castle, 

And Red-Cap was not by, 
And he called on a i>age, who was witty and sage^ 

To go to the bannHn high : 
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** And look thou east, and look thou west. 

And quick, come tell to me, 
What troopers haste along the waste, 

And what may their livery he." 

He looked o'er fell, and he looked o'er flat, 

But nothing, I wist, he saw, 
Save a pyot, on a turret that sat, 

Beside a corhy craw. 

The page looked out at the skrieh of day, {skrieh — peep. 

But nothing, I wist, he saw, 
Till a horseman gray, in the royal array. 

Bode down the hazel shaw. 

" Say, why do you cross o'er moor and moss P" 

So loudly cried the page. 
" I tidings hring, from Scotland's king, 

To Soulis of Hermitage. 

*^ He bids me tell that bloody warden, 

Oppressor of low and high. 
If ever again his lieges complain. 

The cruel Soulis shall die." 

By traitorous sleight they seized the knight, 

Before he rode or ran ; 
And through the key-stone of the vault 

They plunged him, horse and man. 



O, May she came, and May she gaed. 

By Goranherry-Green ; 
And May she was the fairest maid 

That ever yet was seen, 

O, May she came, and May she gaed, 

By Goranberry tower ; 
And who was it but cruel Lord Soulis, 

That carried her from her bower ! 

He brought her to his castle gray. 

By Hermitage's side ; 
Says, " Be content, my lovely May, 

For thou shalt be my bride." 

"With her yellow hair, that glittered fidr, 

She dried the trickling tear I 
She sighed the name of Branxholm's heir,- 

The youth that loved her dear. 
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" Now be contffifti, mj bonny May ! 

And take it for your basM ; 
Or ever and aye sbnU ye roe tibe day 

You beard young Binaxlidm'a nsmft. 

*' O'er Branxbc^ isma, ere tike Toormmg^ hovat, 
Wbeu'tbe lift is like lead so llae ; gi^t^..^ 

Tbe smoke sball roll white on tlie wesory ni^t, 
And tbe flame sbine dimly tbrQu^.'^ 

Syne be 's called on him Ringan Red, 

A sturdy kemp was be ; 
From friend or foe, in Bbrder-feud, 

Who never a foot would flee. 

Ked-Eingan sped, and tbe spearmen led 

Up Goranberry slack: 
Ay ! many a wigbt, unmatched in fights 

Who never more came back. 

And bloody set tbe westering sun. 

And bloody rose be up ; 
But little thought young Branxhohn'a heir, 

"Where be that night should sup. 

He shot the roebuck on the lee, 

Tbe dun deer <m tbe \sew ; 
The glamour sure wa& in his e'e^, 

When Eingan nigh did dxa.w. 

O'er heathy edge, through nw^lii^ s^dgsy 

He sped till day was set ; 
And he thought it was bds merry men tnw,^ 

When he the spearmen met^ 

Far from relief, they seiaed ^le chkf^ 

His men were far away ; 
Through Hermitage slaek, tbfiy sent hkn hack, 

To Soulis Castle gray y 
Syne onward far from BeanaEhohzi towei^ 

Where all his merry men lay, 

" Now welcome, no6fe Brmndrohn's heir? 

Thrice welcome," quotii: Soulis U) mej 
^* Say, dost then npatr to-mtjr ctstle sa: 

My wedding guest to 
And lovely 

A brideman such aa ihge" 
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And broad and bloody rose tiie wot, 

And on the barmkin sbone ; 
When the page -was BLMnae c£ Aed-^Singoa thflre, 
. Who came riding all aliene. 

To the gate of the tower, Losd SooliB Ke speeds, 
As he lighted at the wall, . 

Says, '* Where did ye staible my stalwart steeds 
And where do they tany mil ?" 

" We stabled them sore, en ilie Tamus li£uir ; 

We stabled them sure," qiiD& te, — 
" Before we could cross that qxialdng moss. 

They all were lost but me." 

He clenched his fist, and be imoi^^don the diest, 

And he heard a stifled groan ; 
And at the third knock, eadi rusty kx^ 

Did open, one by one. 

He turned away hk eyea, » the M did ri«, 

And he listened silently ; 
And he heard breathed slow, in murmazfi iviY, 

" Beware of a coming Tree J" 

In muttering sound, the rest was drown'd, 

No other word heard he ; 
But slow as it rose, the lid did. close, 

With the rusty padlocks three. 



Now rose with BraiD^ohn's ae brotiber. 

The Teviot, high and low; 
Bold Walter by name, of mickle fune, 

For none could bend liis bow. 

O'er glen and glade, to fioulis there sped. 

The fame of his array ; 
And that Teviotdale would soon asfidl 

His towers and castle gray. 

With clenched fist, he knoebed en tiie dhest, 

And again he heard a groan; 
And he raised his eyes, as ihe lid did rise — 

But answer heard he none. 

The charm was broke when iiie "Sgint i^oke, 

And it murmured sullenly; 
*' Shut fast the door, and for eyennore 
Commit to me the key. 
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" Alaa ! that ever thou rais'dst thine eyes,- 

Thine eyes to look on me ; 
Till seven years are o*er, return no more, 

For here thou must not be." 

Think not but Soulis was wae to yield 

TTi'h warlock-chamber o'er ; 
He took the keys from the rusty lock, 

That never were ta'en before. 

He threw them o*er his left shoulder, 
With mickle care and pain ; 

And he bade it keep them fathoms deep, 
Till he returned again. 

And still, when seven years are o'er. 

Is heard the jarring sound. 
When slowly opes the charmed door 

Of the chamber under ground. 

And some within the chamber-door 

Have cast a curious eye ; 
But none dare tell, for the spirits in hell. 

The fearful sights they spy. 



When Soulis thought on his merry men now, 

A woeful wight was he : 
Says, " Vengeance is mine, and I '11 not repine ; 

But Branxholm's heir shall die." 

Says, " What would you do, young Branxholm, 

Gin ye had me, as I have thee ? " 
" I would take you to the good green-wood, 

And gar your ain hand wale the tree." {tcale—cl 

" Now shall thine ain hand wale the tree. 

For all thy mirth and mickle pride ; 
And May shall choose, if my love she refiise, 

A scrog bush thee beside." 

They carried him to the good green-wood. 

Where the green pines grew in a row ; 
And they heard the cry, from the branches high, 

Of the hungry carrion crow. 

They carried him on, from tree to tree, 

lie spiry boughs below : 
" Say, shall it be thine, on the tapering pine. 

To feed the hooded crow ? " 
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" The fir-tops fall by Branxholm wall, 

When the night-blast stirs the tree ; 
And it shall not be mine, to die on the pine 

I loved in infency." 

Young Branxholm turned him, and oft looked back; 

And aye he passed from tree to tree : 
Yonng Branxholm peeped, and puirly spake : 

" O, sic a death is no for me !" 

And next they passed the aspin gray, — 

Its leaves were rustling moumfally : 
** Now choose thee, choose thee, Branxholm gay, — 

Say, wilt thou never choose the tree ? " 

** More dear to me is the aspin gray. 

More dear than any other tree ! 
For beneath the shade that.its branches made, 

Have passed the vows of my love and me." 

Yoxmg Branxholm peeped, and puirly spake, 

Unta he did his own men see. 
With witch's hazel in each steel cap, 

InscomofSoulis'gHunary. 
Then shoulder height for glee he lap, 

" Methinks I spy a coming Tree ! " 

** Ay ! many may come, but few return," 

Quo* Soidis, the Iprd of gramary, — 
" No warrior's hand, in fair Scotland, 

Shall ever dint a wound on me." 

** Now, by my sooth ! (quoth bold Walter), 

If that be true, we soon shall see :" 
His bent bow he drew, and the arrow was true, 

But never a wound or scar had he. 

Then up bespake him true Thomas ; 

He was the Lord of Ersyltoun ; 
" The wizard's spell, no steel can quell. 

Till once your lances bear him down." 

They bore him down with lances bright. 

But never a wound or scar had he : 
With hempen bands they bound him tight, 

Both hands and feet, on the Nine-stane lee. 

That wizard accurst, the bands he burst, 

They moulder'd at his magic spell ; 
And neck and heel, in the forged steel, 

They boxmd him against the charms of hell. 
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That wizard accunt, ihe bands lie huanA^ 
No forged steel hk diarms coukL bide ; 

Then up beepake liim troe Thomas, 
" We '11 bind him yet, whate'er betide.'' 

The black Spae-Book &om bis breast he took. 
Impressed with many a warlock spell; 

And the book it was wrote by IGdbael Scott, 
Who held in awe the fiends of helL 

They bnried it deep, where his bones they sleep, 

lliat mortal man might never see ; 
But Thomas did save it &om the grave. 

When he returned firom Faerie. 

The black Spae-Book &om his Inreast he to(^ 
And turned the leaves witli curious hand — 

No ropes did he find the wieard could bind, 
But threefold ropes of sifted sand. 

They sifted the sand &om the Nine-stane bum. 

And shaped the ropes so cmiously; 
But the ropes would neither twist nor twine, 

For Thomas true, and his gramary. 

The black Spae-Book from his breast he took. 
And again he turned it with his hand; 

And he bade each lad of Teviot add 
The barley-chaff to the sifted sand. 

The barley-chaff to the sifted sand 
They added still, by handsful nine ; 

But Red-Cap sly, xmseen, was by, 
And the ropes would neither twist nor twine. 

And still beside the Nine-stane bum. 
Bibbed, like the sand at mark of sea. 

The ropes, that would not twist nor turn, 
Shaped of the sifted sand you see. 

The black Spae-Bo(^, true Thomas tock-^- 

Again its magic Leaves he spread ; 
And he found, that, to quell the powerM spell. 

The wizard must be boiled in lead. 

On a circle of stcmes they placed the pot; 

On a circle of stones, but barely nine— 
They heated it red and fiery hot, 

'nil the bamifliifid braM did glimmer and fMae. 
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They rolled him up in a sheet of lead; 

A sheet of lead fin* a fkmfiral palll 
They plunged him in the cauldron red, 

And melted him — lead cod bones and all 

At the Skelf-hill, the cauldron still 
The Men of Liddesdale can ahow ; 

And on the spot, whexe they bailed the pot^ 
The spreat and the deer-hair ne'er shall grow 
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TMIS BEA^IEH MISM). 

(JFVom a Tract of the Sixteenth Century ^ called * The Famotu Suiory qf 

JFriar JBaconJ) 

HOW FRIAR BACON MADE A BRAZEN HEAD TO SPEAK, BY THE WHICH 
HE WOULD HAVE WALLED ENGLAND ABOUT WITH BRASS. 

Friar Bacon, reading one day of the many conquests of England, 
bethought himself how he might keep it hereafter firom the like con- 
quests, and so make himself famous hereafter to all posterities. This 
(after great study) he found could be no way so well done as one, which 
was to make a head of brass ; and if he could make this head to speak 
(and hear it when it speaks), then might he be able to wall all England 
about with brass. To this purpose he got one Friar Bungay to assist 
him, who was a great scholar and a magician (but not to be compared to 
Friar Bacon). These two with great study and pains so framed a head of 
brass, that in the inward parts thereof there was all things like as in a 
natural man's head : this being done, they were as &r &om perfection ol 
the work as they were before, for they knew not how to give those parts 
that they had made, motion, without which it was impossible that it 
should speak. Many books they read, but they could not find out any 
hope of what they sought ; that at the last they concluded to raise a spirit, 
and to know of him that which they could not attain to by their own 
studies. To do this, they prepared all things ready, and went one evening 
to a wood thereby, and after many ceremonies used, they spake the words 
of conjuration, which the devil straight obeyed, and appeared unto them, 
asking what they would P Know, said Friar Bacon, that we have made 
an artificial head of brass, which we would have to speak, to the Airtheiv 
ance of which we have raised thee ; and being raised, we will here keep 
thee, unless thou tell to us the way and manner how to make this head 
to speak. The devil told him that he had not that power of himselfl 
Beginner of lies ! (said Friar Bacon) I know that thou dost dissemble, and 
therefore tell it us quickly, or else we will here bind thee to remain during 
our pleasures. At these threatenings the devil consented to do it, and 
told them, that with a continual fume of the six hottest simples it should 
have motion, and in one month's space speak ; the time of the month or 
day he knew not : also, he told them, that if they heard it not befiire it 
had done speaking, all their labour should be lost : they being satisfied, 
licensed the spirit to depart. 

Then went these two learned Mars home again, and prepared the 
simples ready, and made the fame, and with continual watching attended 
when this brazen head should speak : thus watched they for ti&ee weeks 
without any rest, so that they were so weary and sleepy that they oould 
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not any longer re&ain &om rest : then called Friar Bacon his man Miles, 
and told him that it was not unknown to him what pains Friar Bungay 
and himself had taken for three weeks' space, only to make and to hear 
the hnazen head speak, which if they did not, then had they lost all their 
labour, and all England had a great loss thereby : therefore he entreated 
Miles that he would watch whilst that they slept, and call them if the 
head speak. [Miles then begins his watch, and keeps himself from 
sleeping by mernly singing.] 

Aiter some noise the head spake these two words, — Time is. Miles 
hearing it to speak no more, thought his master would be angry if he 
waked him for that, and therefore he let them both sleep, and began 
to mock the head. ***.****** 

After half an hour had passed, the head did speak again two words, 
which were these, — Time was, Miled respected these words as little as he 
did the former, and would not wake them, but still scoffed at the brazen | 
head, that it had learned no better words, and have such a tutor as his 
master. ••********• 

Thus Miles talked and sung till another half-hour was gone : then the 
brazen head spake again these words, — IXme is past; and therewith fell 
down, and presently followed a terrible noise, with strange flashes of 
fire, so that Miles was half dead with fear : at this noise the two friars 
awaked, and wondered to see the whole room so frdl of smoke ; but that 
being Tanished, they might perceive the brazen head broken and lyiag 
on the ground. At this sight they grieved, and called Miles to know how 
this came. Miles, half dead with fear, said that it fell down of itself, and 
that with the noise and fire that followed he was almost frightened out 
of his wits. Friar Bacon asked him if he did not speak ? Yes (quoth 
Miles), it spake, but to no purpose. I '11 have a parrot speak better in that 
time that you have been teaching thi3 brazen head. Out on thee, villain ! 
(said Friar Bacon) thou hast undone us both ; hadst thou but called us 
when it did speak, all England had been walled round with brass, to its 
glory, and our eternal femes. What were the words it spake ? Very few 
(said Miles), and those were none of the wisest that I have heard, neither : 
first, he said. Time is. Hadst thou called us then (said Friar Bacon), 
we had been made for ever. Then (said Miles) half an hour after it spake 
again, and said. Time was. And wouldst thou not call us then (said 
Bungay) ? Alas (said Miles), I thought he would have told me some 
long tale, and then I proposed to have called you : then half an hour 
after he cried, Time is past , and made such a noise, that he hath waked 
you himself, methinks. At this, Friar Bacon was in such a rage, that he 
would have beaten his man, but he was restrained by Bungay ; but, 
nevertheless, for his punishment, he with his art struck him dumb for 
one whole month's space. Thus the great work of these learned friars 
was overt]irown (to their great griefe) by this simple ieUo^. ^\ 
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E(DMff ©^IDdDBiriSlLSadDW. 

[Pebct, in gmssg tha song, prefixes the foUovring TCmadbK £obin Goodftitov, 
alias Pnck, alias Hobgoblin, in the creed of andanft wqwi ' rti l i an, wtm u ^^^ of 
msny sprite, wlrase chanoter and aohieyemaiite aremeovded la this baUnd, and id 
diose irell-knoica Iiom of Milton's L'Allfigro, whick Um anti^puudaiiPeotk BUf^cMs 
to he owing; to itt— 

"Tells how the drudging goblin sweat 
To «Bm lus cream-bowl dcdy «et; 
'Wfa^in one night, eve glimpse of nam. 
His diadowy flail hatii threshed Use asm 
That ten day-laboureis could not emd^ 
Then lies him down the lubber fiecd, 
And, stietched oat all the chimne^r lengtl^ 
^asks at the fire his hairy strength. 
And crop-foil out of doors he flings, 
Ere the first code his matins Tings.** 

The rMder wfll obior^ that oar ^mple ancestors bad ndncad aU these whinaies 
to a kind of ^yBtem — as regolar, and perhaps more oooustent^ than msaaj' parts of 
daaaic mjthology: a "pcooi of the extenaiye influence and ^ast anlagni^ of Ouee 
soperstifcions. Mankind, and espeeiallj the jcommoii people, eonld not erervwheie 
have been so Qnanimaoalj agreed concerning these arbitraxy notions, If they had 
not prevailed among them for many ages. Indeed, a leamed £riend In Wales 
aasnres the Editor, that the existence of Fairies and GroUins is aBaded to by ^ 
auMt andeot British JBerds^ who mention them under Tarions names, one of the 
most common of which Agnifies, " The spirits of the monntaina.'' 

This SQ^g (which Peck attributes to Ben Jonson, though it is not fiMin^d amoq; 
his works) is chiefly printed from an ancient blac^-letter copy in the Bnlofib 
Mtioamn, It jBoms to have been originally intended for some Jdasgue.] I 



EroDi Oberon, in&iiy land. 

The kin^ <^ ghosts and ffaadcvro thaee, 
Mad Bobin I, at his command. 
Am sent to idew the nightws^arts hene. 

What xevel rout 

Is kept about, 
In evfify ccnmer wJiere I go 

I will o'asee, 

And merry be, 
Andmaloe geod sport, with ho, lio^liot 
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More swift than lightning can I fly 

Abont this airy welkin soon, 
And, in a minnte's space, descry 
Each. t2uBg that 's done below the moon; 

There 's not a hag 

Or ghost shall wag^ 
Or crjT, W are goblins ! where I ga; 

But Robin, I, 

Their feats will spy. 
And send them home, with ho^ ho^ ho! 

"Whene'er such wanderers I meet. 

As from their night-sports they trudge home, 
With connterfdting voice I greet. 
And call them (m, with me to roam 

Thro' woods, thro' lakes^ 

Thro' bogs, thro* brakes, 
Or dae, nnseen, with them. I go^ 

All in the nick 

To play some tnck. 
And frolie it, with ho, ho, ho ! 

Sometimes I meet them like a man ; 

Sometimes an ox ; sometimes a homid 
And to a horse I torn me can, 
To trip and trot abont them roiuad, 

But if, to ride. 

My back they stzide. 
More swift than wind away I gOy 

O'er hedge and lands. 

Thro' pools and ponds^ 
I whiiry , laughing, ho, ho, ho 1 

When lads and lasses merry be. 

With possets and with juncates fine 
Unseen of all the company, 
I eat their cakes and sip their wine; 

And, to make sport, 

I cough and snort ; 
And oot ^ candles I do blow : 

The maids I kiss ; 

They shriek. Who 's this ? 
I attfwer nought, but ho^ ho, hot 
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Yet now and then, the maids to pleasei 

At midnight I card up their wool ; 
And while they sleep, and take their ease, 

With wheel to threads their flax I poll. 
I grind at mill 
Their malt up still ; 

I dress their hemp, I spin their tow ; 
If any 'wake, 
And would me take, 

I wend me, laughing, ho, ho, ho ! 

When house or hearth doth sluttish lie, 
I pinch the maidens black and blue ; 
The bed-clothes from the bed pull I, 
And lay them screaming all to view. 

Twixt sleep and wake, 

I do them take, 
And on the key-cold floor them throw. 

If out they cry, 

Then forth I fly, . 
And loudly laugh out, ho, ho, ho ! 

When any need to borrow aught, 

We lend them what they do require ; 
And for the use demand we nought ; 
Our own is all we do desire. 

If to repay 

They do delay. 
Abroad amongst them then I go; 

And night by night, 

I them affiright 
With pinchings, dreams, and ho, ho. ho ! 

"Wlien lazy queans have nought to do, 

But study how to cog and lie ; 
To make debate and mischief too, 
'Twixt one another secretly ; 

I mark their gloze. 

And it disclose 
To them whom they have wronged so ; 

When I have done, 

I get me gone. 
And leave them scolding, ho, ho, ho ! 
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When men do traps and eng^es set 

In loop-holes, where the vermin creep, 
Who, from their folds and houses, get 
Their ducks and geese, and lambs and sheep : 

I spy the gin. 

And enter in. 
And seem a yermin taken so ; 

But when they there 

Approach me near, 
I leap out laughing, ho, ho, ho ! 

By wells and rills, in meadow green, 

We nightly dance our hey-day guise ; 
And to our fairy king, and queen. 
We shout our moonlight minstrelsies. 

When larks 'gin sing, 

Away we fling ; 
And babes new-bom steal as we go. 

And elf in bed 

We leave instead, 
And wend us laughing, ho, ho, ho ! 

From hag-bred Merlin's time have I 
Thus nightly revelled to and fro : 
And for my pranks men call me by 
The name of Bobin Goodfellow. 

Fiends, ghosts, and sprites. 

Who haunt the nights. 
The hags and goblins, do me know ; 

And beldames old 

My feats have told. 
So vale J vale! ho, ho, ho! 
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[Thebe is a very cnrions collectioii of stories, or rather anecdotes, pertaining to iha 
superstitions of Germany, by Grimm, under tBe title of * Deutsche Sagen.' Theie 
is a French translation entitled ^ Veill^ Allemandes.' One of the longest and 
most curious narratives is an abridgment of a book published at the beginning of the 
17th century by a German minister named Feldmann, who, with the most undoubt- 
ing confidence, relates the wonderful doings of a being called * BEinzelmann.' Mr. 
Eeightley has translated the idiole account in his 'Fury Mythology.' We give 
the early part of the history (which we translate finom the French), to show how 
curiously the character of ' Hinzehnann' is a compound of 'Orthon' and of ' Robin 
Goodfellow.'] 

The old castle of Hudemiililen, now a ruin, situated m the country of 
Luneburg, not fax &om the Aller, was for a long time haunted by a 
marvellous house-spirit. It was in the year 1584 that he first announced 
his presence by violent noises. From this period he began to speak 
openly to the servants belonging to the castle, who, though at first much 1 
alarmed at hearing a voice without knowing from whence it proceeded, ; 
gradually became so accustomed to it, that they finally lost all terror at ! 
its recurrence. The spirit also grew much emboldened, and at last even ' 
ventured to speak to the lord of the castle himself, and to converse, j 
during the mid-day and evening meals, on all kinds of subjects, with the ' 
persons present, whether strangers or members of the family. When j 
the fear which he had at first inspired was little by little dispelled, he . 
became quite afiable and friendly ; he sang, laughed, and indulged in all ' 
kinds of jokes, as long as no one ofiTended him : on such occasions his ' 
voice was soft and gentle, like that of a child, or young maiden. When . 
asked who he was, and what brought him there, he replied that he was 
a Bohemian ; that his fellows inhabited the forest of Bohemia ; that his 
presence being intolerable to them, he had been forced to quit their 
company, and to seek an asylum amongst hospitable persons, nntil he 
.should be more fortxmate; that he was called Htnzelmann, and alsoi 
Liiring ; that he had a wife named Utile Bingeh ; that, in due time, he| 
should appear in his true form, which at present he was not permitted! 
to do ; but that he was as good and honest a fellow as any in the world. | 

"N^Tien the master of the house found that the spirit had attached itself | 
to him, and wonld not quit him, he became alarmed, but he knew not' 
how to escape. By the advice of his Mends, he at last resolved to leave 
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his castle for a tiine, and to go and live in Hanover. On the road a 
white feather was seen flying hehind the carriage, but no one knew 
what it meant. 

When the gentleman arrived at Hanover, he missed a valuable gold 
chain which he wore round his neck, and his suspicions fell on the 
servants of his host : the latter assembled his household, and demanded 
satisfiEUition for such an injurious accusation. The gentleman, being 
unable to produce any proof, was seated despondingly in his room, 
thinking how to extricate himself from this unpleasant business, when 
suddenly he heard Hinzelmann's voice close by him, saying, " Why are 
you so sad? Has anything vexatious happened to you? Confide in 
me ; perhaps I may be able to assist you. Your distress, if I am not 
mistaken, is caused by the loss of a chain ?'* " What do you do here ?** 
returned the terrified gentleman, " and why have you followed me ? 
Do you know what has become of my chain ?'' Hinzelmann answered, 
" Yes, I have followed you, and, during the journey, have been always 
with you. Did you not see me ? I was the white feather which flew 
beside your carriage. As to the chain, I will tell you where it is: 
search under the pillow of your bed ; you will find it there." And there 
it was. But the spirits presence only redoubled the uneasiness of the 
gentleman, who reproached him for being the cause of the quarrel with 
his host, concerning this chain, after having also obliged him to quit his 
country. Hinzelmann replied : " Why should you fly from me ? I can 
easily follow you everywhere, and be always witii you. Believe me, you 
had much better return to your own estate, and not exile yourself on my 
account. You see that I might, if I chose, deprive you of all you possess ; 
but such is not my wish." The gentleman, therefore, changed his plans: 
he determined to return to his castle, to trust in God, and not to make 
any attempt to escape from the spirit. 

At Hudemiihlen, Hinzelmann displayed the greatest possible activity, 
and entered zealously into all kinds of occupations. During the 
night he worked in the kitchen ; and if the cook, in the evening, left 
the plates, after supper, unwashed and piled in a heap, in the morning 
she found them well cleaned, bright as looking-glasses, and arranged in 
their proper order; she could depend entirely upon the spirit, and at 
night, after supper, retire to rest without any more concern. Nothing 
was ever lost in the kitchen: if anything was mislaid, Hinzelmann 
immediately produced it, and gave it to its owner. But it was when 
dinner company was expected that Hinzelmann especially distinguished 
himself: he then laboured all night ; he polished the kettles, washed the 
dishes, cleaned the pails and tubs. The cook was gratefril for all these 
services, and not only did all that he required, but carefully prepared, 
every morning, a good cup of milk for his breakfast. The spirit also . 
I took upon himself the superintendence of the othex men ^TL<QL'Q\ai*^\\:kS&\ 
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overlooked tbeir work, and gently exhorted them to be acdre aad 
industrioiis. But if any one disregarded his connselsi he did not scrapie 
to take up a stick, and give the ofifender a lesson not easily to be 
forgotten. He often warned the maids when their mistress was 
displeased with them, and reminded them of their duty. The spuit 
was no less active in the stable ; he took charge of the horses, aod 
curried them with the greatest care, so that their coats shone like the 
skin of an ed : they improved visibly, and every one admired their good 
eonditiofu 

His room was in the right vring on the upper story c^ the castle, and 
his famitore was composed of three articles : £rst, an elbow-chair, which 
he had very ingeniously made oi plaited straw, in various ec^ours, aad 
embellished witih elegant figures and crosses, which were marvelloiiB to 
look at ; seoo&dly, a small round table, which, at his earnest entreaty, 
had been made, aad placed there for him ; and thirdly, an omaaaiffltal 
bed, which he bad likewise asked for. There was never any appearance 
of a man having riept on it, but only a slight depression, as though a cat 
had lain there. The serrants, and particularly the eook, were obliged 
every day to prepare for him a cup of milk, and a piece of white br^ 
and to place k <ni his little table : he consumed it without leaving any 
fragments. Sometimes he would appear at the master's table, where he 
had his |^ce assigned, and a chair and plate. Whoever was serving, pot 
some of each dieb. upon his ^ate ; if he was forgotten he was very angry. 
Hiat whidh was placed bef(»*e bitn disappeared ; his glass, filled i?i^ 
wine, was raised for a moment, and then returned to its place empty. 
But the food was afterwards found under the benches, or in a comer of 
the room. 

In the company of young people Hinzelmann was very Hvely, sangifig 
and making verses. The follovdng is one which he dOben repeated : — 

Master, here let me abide, 
And good luck shall thee betide ; 
But if hence thou dost me chase. 
Evil luck shall take my place. 
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IN THE ANCIENT ENGLISH STYLE, 

BY DK. FARNELL. 

In Britain's isLe, and Arthnr's days, 
When midnight fairies danced the maze, 

Lived Edwin o£ the Green ; 
Edwin, I wis, a gentle youth, 
Endowed with courage, sense, and truth, 

Though badly shaped he been. 

His mountain back migirt well be said 
To measure heiglrt against bis head, 

And fifb itself aboTe ; 
Yet, spite of ail 13mt nature did 
To make his uncoutii form forbid, 

This creature dared to love. 

He felt the force of Edith's eyes. 
Nor wanted hope to gain the pdze 

Could ladies look withbi ; 
But one Sir Topu dressed witk art. 
And if a shape coaki win a heart, 

He had a shape to win. 

Edwin (if right I read my song) 
With slighted passion paced along 

All in the moony light ; 
'T was near an old enchanted court, 
Where sportive fairies made resort 

To revel out the night. 

His heart was drear, his hope was croaaed, 
'T was late, 'twas far, tibe path waa lost 

That readied the neighboTir4arwn; 
With weary steps he quits the liuideB, 
Besolved the darkHng dome he treacb, 

And dropB his limbs adown. 
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But scant lie lays him on the floor, 
When hollow winds remove the door, 

A trembling rocks the ground; 
And (well, I ween, to count aright) 
At once an hundred tapers light 

On all the walls around. 

Now soxmding tongues assail his ear, 
Now sounding feet approachen near, 

And now the sounds increase : 
And from the comer where he lay 
He sees a train profusely gay 

Come prankling o'er the place. 

But (trust me, gentles !) neyer yet 
Was dight a masquing half so neat, 

Or half so rich before; 
The country lent the sweet per^^unes, 
The sea the pearl, the sky the plumes, 

The town its silken store. 

Now whilst he gazed, a gallant, drest 
In flaunting robes above the rest. 

With awful accent cried: 
What mortal of a wretehed mind. 
Whose sighs infect the balmy wind. 

Has here presumed to hide P 

At this the swain, whose vent'rous soul 
No fears of magic could control. 

Advanced in open sight : 
" Nor have I cause of dread, he said, * 
Who view, by no presumption led. 

Your revels of the night, 

" T was grief, for scorn of faithful love. 
Which made my steps imweeting rove 

Amid the nightly dew." 
'T is well, the gallant cries again. 
We fairies never injure men 

Who dare to tell us true. 
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Exalt thy love-degected heart. 
Be mine the task, or e'er we part 

To make tliee grief retdgn ; 
Now take the pleasure of thy chance ; 
Whilst I with Mab, my partner, dance, 

Be little Mable thine. 

He spoke, and all a sudden there, 
light music floats in wanton air — 

The monarch leads the queen : 
The rest their fedry partners found ; 
And Mable trimly tript the ground 

With Edwin of the Green. 

The dancing past, the board was laid. 
And siker such a feast was made 

As heart and lip desire ; 
Withouten hands the dishes fly. 
The glasses with a wish come nigh, 

And with a wish retire. 

But now, to please the jBedry king, 
"Full every deal they laugh and sing. 

And antic feats devise ; 
Some wind and tumble like an ape, 
And other some transmute their shape. 

In Edwin's wond'ring eyes. 

Till one at last, that Robin bight, 
(Renowned for pinching maids by night) 

Has bent him up aloof; 
And full against the beam he flung, 
Where by the back the youth he hung. 

To sprawl unneath the roof. 

From thence, " Reverse my charm," he cries, 
" And let it fairly now suffice 

The gambol has been shown," 
But Oberon answers with a smile. 
Content thee,. Edwin, for a while; 

The vantage is thine own. \ 
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Here ended all the phaDtom pfay— 
They smelt the fresh i^proadbL c^ ikj^ 

And heard a coek to ciow 
The whirling wind that bore the crewd 
Has clapped the door, and w^iatJed load. 

To warn them all to go. 

Then screaming all at once, they fly. 
And all at once die tapen die; 

Poor Edwin &lk toflogr: 
Forlorn his state, and dark t^ pAvse, 
Was never wight in sic a case 

Through all the land before. 

Bnt soon as Dan Apolle rose. 
Full jolly creature home he goes, 

He feels his back the less ; 
Hi& honest tongue and steady nond 
Had rid hxm of the lump behind 

Which made him want secoesB. 

With lusty livelihood he talka^ 
He seems a-dancing as he walks 

His story soon took wind ; 
And beauteous Edith sees the yoath 
Endowed with courage, sense, and ixnik. 

Without a bunch behind. 

The story told. Sir Topaz moved 
(The youth of Edith erst approved) 

To see the revel scene : 
At close of eve he leaves his barney 
And wends to find the rained domei 

All on the gloomy plain. 

As there he Indes, it sa befell. 

The wind came rustling down a dcily 

A shaking seized the waU; 
Up spring tlie tapers as betoe, 
The fairies bragly foot the floor. 

And nrasic fins die halL 
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But, certes, sorely simk with woe, 
Sir Topaz sees the eljQn show. 

His spirits in him die : 
When Oberon cries, "A man is nesr, 
A mortal passion, cleeped fear. 

Hangs flagging in the sky.^ 

With that Sir Topsz (hapless yontli !) 
In accents falfring, ay for nrili, 

Intreats them |Hty grant ; 
For als he been a mister wight 
Betrayed by wandering in the night 

To taread the circled haunt ; 

" Ah ! losel vile !" at once they roar, 
"And little skilled of &iry lore. 

Thy eanse to come, we koofw: 
Now has thy kestrell oeinrage fell; 
And fairies, since a lie yon tell. 

Are free to wcMrk thee woe.** 

Then Will, who bears the wispy fire 
To track the swains among the mire. 

The catiff upward flung ; 
There, like a tortoise in a shop. 
He dangled from the chamber-top. 

Where whilome Edwin hung. 

The revel now proceeds apace. 
Deftly they frisk it o'er the place— 

They sit, they drink, and eat ; 
The time with froHc mirth beguile 
And poor Sir Topaz hangs the while, 

Till all the rout retreat. 

By this the stars began to wink, 
They shriek, they fly — ^the tapers sink, 

And down y-drops the knight ; 
For never speU by fairy laid 
With strong enchantment bound a glade 

Beyond the length of night. 
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Chill, dark, alone, adrcad, he lay, 
Till up the welkin rose the day. 

Then deemed the dole was o'er : 
But wot ye well his harder lot ? 
His seelyback the bunch had got 

Which Edwin lost afore. 



This tale a Sybil-nurse ared ; 

She softly stroked my youngling head, 

Aid when the tale was done — 
" Thus some are bom, my son (she cries), 
With base impediments to rise. 

And some are bom with none. 

" But virtue can itself advance 
To what the faVrite fools of chance 

By fortune seemed designed; 
Virtue can gain the odds of fate, 
And from itself shake off the weight 

Upon th* unworthy mind." 




\Fnm&eGerniimofE.if.A'm^. 

In the country of "Wost- 
phalja, not far from th( 
town of Mindeo, still " 
for the bravery of ha men, 
ly long years ago there 
livod a baiiiff i 
hnsen, named Peter Avcn- 
itaken, a man patient and 
mild in man n era and beha- 
I on that account 
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renowned and well beloved by friends and neigbboors. But he 'was of i »? 
great and gigantic body, and of such immense strength, that he vu sr, 
known far and wide as the strong Peter, so that people kept a hundred 
yards away from him when be was angiy ; for when angry he wn b 
angry indeed, and eould then, usually, do nothing in modeiatkuL k 
Tliis bailiff of Dimmelshnsen had a favourite by-word, which he oftea 
used, and which in his family and kindred was rery old; for honest 
villagers are accustomed to adhere to certain words, sayings, and proveibH 
as noblemen to their banneni and shields, and to feel a pride in ^eir age. 
This word was thoraugk^ and after this word, because he had it bo 
in his mouth, many people called bim also Peter Thorougb, which he 
used to take very pleasantly. There was also a superstition connected 
with the word, which for centuries had continued in the fieimily of tk 
Avenstakens. They beHeved, imnttj, that the one of (heir childr^ whidi 
first uttered this word would be the abitnt and most fiartunate, and tlie 
parents therefore listened and attended to this very eariy. This wotd 
had its origin in an old adyentnrc whldi had happened to flie fiModi 
their race, who had first settled near Mindon. He was a jfuniMjBua 
shoemaker, named Klaui, horn at Ooorfaaeh in Waldeck. One day as he, 
on his travels, with one of his companons, nas going through the great 
wood aloDg the Weser to Mindcn, a ^i^HP^ '^^^ came upon bim. Iffia 
companion tarried not the onset, liat m and clambered into a tree ; hnt 
Klaus remained finn with foot and eye, grasped his stick, and waited 
for the wolf; and as he eame on, drove the stick into his open jaws so 
powerftdly that it went right through the animal, and he was stxetdied 
out dead before him. His companion now rejoined him, but Kkos 
cudgelled biTTi away as a cowardly and pitifhl fellow, and proceeded with 
two colliers, who had also seen the adventure, on his way through As 
wood, and passed the night at the next village. He had flayed the wol( 
and bore this splendid sign of victory upon his stick, in mder to sell itts 
a furrier in the next town. When Kfams had arrived in the Tillage inn, 
the colliers related his combat with the woUtf and all Hw peasants, and 
labourers, and maidens ran together in order to see ihtt yoangnhofrnsfar 
who had killed the wolf with Us stick, as King Da^id had slain Gohath 
vrith a little stone. And l&ey wondered mudi, for fbo youth, did not 
look so powerful, though he was Tery strong ; and they would also see 
and feel the stick, though the giris toachad it not without terror. It was, 
indeed, merely a common thorxHstake whidi a baker in Gortiach had given 
to the young Klaus on his setting out on his travels, the pant beng 
somewhat burned, because the baker had ooMsionally used it to stir the 
coals in his oven* So nwch the naca ms he pndsed by tiie people, and 
they were also pleased witih tha bold answer nhich he gave to Hie bailiff 
who inquired how he managed to conquer the watf— whether he had done 
it vrith the stick alone, or had not had the assistance of his shoemaker's 
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3wl? For Klaus answered him shortly: — "Mr. Bailiff, with a little 
oorage one may manage well enough, and thus has this oven-stake gone 
ilkorough the wolf, and not even inquired whether there was a thorough- 
bare." The bailiff felt offended, and grumbled, but the others kept him 
kilent ; for Klaus had won all their good opinions by his free manly 
bearing, and particularly those of the handsome young women, who vied 
"With each other in bringing him apples, nuts, and cakes, and later in the 
Cloning, when the dancing began in the village beer-house, would them- 

telyes have invited him to dance ; and had they not been ashamed to do 

lo before all the people, some would have had much pleasure in caressing 
f Old kissing him. This, however, did not happen, and Klaus himself was 

Toy shy, lor this was his £rst journey, and, indeed, the first time that he 

bid been away firam home. 

The following morning, as soon as the sun rose, Klaus took his stick 
'and his wolf-skin, and came to Minden, and found work with a master, 
and remained there. Yet it was fortunate for him that he had called at 
flie village inn with the colliers, for a young and handsome farmer's 
dftighter had become so enamoured of him, that day and night she saw 
md dreamt of nothing but the young journeyman shoemaker Klaus, so 
^bmt through love she began to pine away, and could not live without 
iiim. Her parents sought to dissuade her from this ; but love, when it 
B lumest and real, is, as is said, the most incurable of all diseases. They 
were forced, therefore, if they would preserve their daughter, to accede 
o her wishes, and went themselves to Minden to search for Klaus of 
]Sorbadi, whom every one already knew from his adventure with the 
MTolf ; and they brought the brave young man to their daughter, who was 
;hfiir only child, that he might take her for his wife, and save her from 
leath. Klaus needed but little entreaty, for the young and handsome 
IJrl had charmed him ; and he removed to the village, laid aside awl and 
unnmer, took to the plough and spade, and lived like an honest farmer, 
ind after some years became bailiff in the place of him who had miuinured 
it his reply. From his stick all the world called him Klaus Avcnstaken.*" 
9ie himself still used the word thorough, and others adopted it from him; 
br they used to say of him, " Thorough, says Klaus Avenstakcn ;'' and 
lis grandchildren and great-grandchildren continued it after him, con- 
lidering it aa a good word that indicated courage and prosperity. 

To Peter of Dimmelshusen his wife, Margaret Tibbeke, had already 
Mme many sons and daughters; and she had often proposed to her 
maband that he riurald have one of his sons baptized with the name of 
he great man of the &mily — ^Klaus ; but he had always refused, and 
jjven other names to the boys. Now it happened that another son was 
Mniy and this one Peter violently insisted on having called Klaus. 
Margaret contended against this, for she and the rest of the family 

* Aveiuitsken is a provincialism for oyen->ttick---<]£ea:^i\K^^ \ 
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desired its name to be John, because it had come into the world o& 
St. John's eve. She also said, while she looked at the infant in ^ 
cradle, " See, husband, how mild and quiet the little one looks ; t]^. 
will never in this world become a Klaus, to fight with a wol£" "^ 
Peter answered, " Kickle-cackle, even for that reason shall he be C5»^^^ 
Klaus ; the pious have been ever the truest heroes, and those who .^ 
like iron-eaters can often not bite a straw in two." In short, n^^^^' 
beg^ng nor praying, nor howling nor scolding, was of any i^— ^^^ 
Margaret. Peter was this time immoveable, and said, "Even '^ — "^^ 
he has been bom on St. John's eve, on so great a festival, he 
called Klaus, and I will bet that he will become an able man." 
these words he took his cap from the wall, and set it somewhat ox 
side on his head, as was his custom when angry, and went out, wil 
heeding the cries of his wife and the aunts and the godmothers 
him. And the priest must baptize the child Klaus. 

And the little Klaus did credit to his name : he took the hL^ 
undauntedly, and seemed to relish it highly ; cut his first tooth i 
second montii, and in the fourth month had already six teeth, 
enjoyed with them all sorts of victuals and drink; before the 
month could stand on his feet, and looked boldly to heaven. TT 
Peter, his father, took him by the arms, smiled with inward pleaar^-^^ 
and holding him towards his wife, said, " See, Margaret, what a Klat^-^ 
Margaret, however, half wickedly and half good-naturedly, replX^i^ 
" Your Klaus is not yet over all his dangers : I still wish he had hrf 
called John." Peter set the cluld down again upon the floor, locH^^ 
vexed, and went silently and crabbedly out of the house. Such Ir. 
quarrels about the boy often happened between the pair, who o 
loved each other sincerely. These quarrels however had no ill efTeci 
little Klaus, who grew rapidly, was broad across the shoulders and 
chest, and could throw in wrestling every boy of his age, or even th--^^ 
a year older. 

Thus in eatiqg and drinking, sleeping and playing, he became Sy9 
years old. His &ther now placed him in spring and summer to henf 
the geese, and in the winter sent him to school, to learn to pray, and 
his A B C. In his seventh year he advanced him to be swineheid] 
and in his ninth year he had to look after the oxen and horses. M 
these offices he filled steadily and cleverly, so that his father was mndLJ 
pleased. The only cause of complaint arose from the bruises which he { 
administered to the neighbours' children ; for when angry he could thraak 
any boy, even though four or five years older than himself. Peter comr 
monly rejoiced when compelled to ascend his judicial chair on such hi^ 
penal cases. The end of the matter was almost always that the coin- 
plainants, and Margaret their advocate, were nonsuited on accoant o£ 
insufficiency of evidence and want of witnesses. Well satisfied, Peter 
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said : " I know I have in my boyhood done the same ; has Klaus 
begun the quarrel? are not the others always the provokers? It 
!S them right if Klaus has thrashed them welL It is weU that he 
thrash them, for they wiQ thus no longer take pleasure in teasing 
** And he ^then usually took Klaus, and caressed him, and recom- 
led him to be peaceable. But this was indeed scarcely necessary, 
illaus was one of the most quiet and friendly of youths, who would 
» harm to aify creature, and with the weaker and smaller boys would 
^readily, but when irritated he certainly used the power of his arm 
»ut much moderation. 

C so well, however, did it succeed with Klaus before the desk of the 
Imaster as behind the geese, swine, and oxen. He had Httle taste 
Lent for learning, and in four years had scarcely learnt to read, for 

lie acquired in the winter he completely forgot in the summer in 
vslds and woods ; so that his brothers and the other children in the 
I. were far more praised than he : yet he was a fevourite with the 
^2hoolmaster, who liked him for his orderliness, obedience, and 
This, at home, gave rise to many little differences between his 
rtSf for Peter, who loved him above all his other children, though he 
i. never acknowledge it, often took him aside and helped him with 
^son. But even this would not do ; Margaret called him her thick- 

and Peter could not deny it ; he must hear it and be silent ; nay, 
cist suffer George, and Joachim, and Christopher, his brothers, and 
le and Theresa his sisters, to be praised as more clever and prudent 
ren. Then she would sometimes add, almost a little spitefully — 
^as otherwise a kind-hearted woman — " Peter, we shall see what 
will make of your Klaus ; I wish he had been called John, he would 

been very different." This set all the fat in the fire ; Peter took 
ap, walked out into the yard or the stable, where he could breathe 
3 freely and collect himself; and when he had recovered his temper, 
came back again, he would grumble out, "Klaus will yet be the 

of them." Klaus also gave another &vourable sign of himself, on 
;h his father built many airy castles : since his fourth year the boy 
always cried out " thorough" as soon as he became angry, or began 
3 violent or outrageous, particularly when he doubled his fists for 
:ing. None of Peter's other children did this, though all had heard 
97ord often enough from the father's mouth ; and Peter experienced 
pleasure, before Klaus was nine years old, of hearing him called by 
!he village, old and young, Klaus Thorough, and the people of 
melshusen again cried, " Thorough, says Klaus Avenstaken." 
[aus had arrived at the age of twelve, was uncommonly big and 
tg for his age, stood upright and firm on his legs, had a large head 
broad forehead, with long hanging flaxen hair, under which looked 
I pair of laughing blue eyes. Many folks said lie "^qa Qk\^asy^a«t£L^ 
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youth. Peter his Neither said he was the handsdmest boy in the Tillage, 

but his mother thought him awkward and too fiit, and that his brothni 

were much handsomer. Then came the thirteenth aatnmn dr his life; 

and in the following November Klaus Yanished suddenly frcm. the 

parental house through a wonderfol occurrence, which I will now relate. 

Peter had hired a now servant, who came on the first of November. 

He was named John Valentine, and was an elderly man of about fiftf. 

This servant was not long in the house before he ccmtracted a doie 

friendship with the boys, and particularly with Klaus; for Valentine 

knew many fables, histories, and tales, and all sorts of old lang^^onheard- 

of stories, and related them in the evening after work to the children; 

and he soon became so celebrated for his clever stories, that even tiie 

children of the neighbours came in crowds to Peter's house in order to 

hear them. This happened mostly on Saturday and Sunday eveningly 

when Valentine had time to relate them. The children brought w^ 

them apples and nuts and other nice things to Valentine, and then tii0 

company sat in a comer and feasted and narrated. The chief pecoliazitj 

observable was, that of all the children none retained the stories so wefl 

or repeated them so vividly as Klaus, so that Peter often listened to Us 

with delight, and simpered smilingly to his wife, ''Do you hear, Margaiftf 

do you hear how Klaus, the sharp fellow, can tell the stories f* But 

she treated it coldly, and said, " Ah, a Klaus he is and a Klaos he wOl 

continue— a right tale-telling Klaus, but he will never be a bailiff, fir 

he cannot even write." Thus spoke the parents about Klaus, each in 

their own way; but they did not notice that a great alteration WM 

taking place in Klaus, and that Valentine had made him much less Uvefy 

and merry at heart ; for the tales so possessed the boy that he saw tad 

heard, thought and dreamt, of nothing but vdtches and wizards, dragoof 

and giants, enchanted princesses and magic castles. 

Thus matters proceeded with Valentino and his Kttle auditors, till tiie 
approach of the holy festival of Christmas, when the long evenings aad 
the many holidays gave opportunities for mirth and tales, — ^when all As 
world, on account of the birth of the sweet child Jesus, gave themsdvcs 
up to feasting and joy, and friend with friend, and neighbonr irUk 
neighbour, lived merrily. Valentine had reserved his best stories tat 
this joyous time ; he had then, as people say, opened his moose-cheflt to 
the children, who, with their parents, had well remembered him in tiidr 
presents. But of all the histories which he narrated, tiiey were moit 
pleased with that of the Pancake Hill and the Glass Hill, of which he 
used to sing the following melodious verses : — 

Who can tell me where Faneake Hill stands. 
With good roast beef well larded, 

With sugar and marchpane filled to your hands, 
/ And bushels of dollars long guarded ? 
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CrystaUine Hill, Ciystallme Hill, 

When doet thoa open ? 
Dwarf full of play, dwarf full of skUI, 

When dost thou waken ? 

When the clock midnight tolls, 
When the thief lurking prowls, 
Then do I open. 

When the cock *8 croVd twice at night, 
And the moon is at its height, 
Then do I waken. 

his tale pleased so much, that they would have it repeated for four 
LYe days at least, and always with fresh embeUishments, especially 
.use Valentiiie knew that the two hills lay in the great forest in the 
hbourhood, and he particularly described and represented to the 
I, who often herded their cattle there, the oak and the beech which 
d upon their tops. ** By day," lie added, *^ these hills are indeed 
to be seen as they actually are, for then they look like any other 
1 ; but at midnight they appear as they really are, the one of the 
rest and most transparent glass, where the moon and stars shine 
ugh to the very bottom; and the other like the most splendid 
3ake, so splendid as never yet a pancake has been fried ; the story 
I," and then he winked knowingly, and said witli a subdued voice, 
at he who gets into the Pancake Hill will become a great king, 
he who jumps into the Crystalline Hill will bring home sacks ftdl of 
i dollars, golden cups, and silver dishes ; but who has the courage 
o this ? Such people are not bom every day." 
he words — *^ but who has the courage to do this ?" gave, as is usual 
<Dg boys, opportunity for much raillery, and they jeered, bantered, 
taunted each other about it, and for some weeks was heard re-echoed 
lie conclusion of every story, " but who has the courage to do this ?** 

some little rogues said tauntingly, " Elaus Thorough has the 
"age." Klaus then doubled up his fingers, and would certainly have 
L them had his father not been present, for Peter severely punished 
boys who quarrelled in his presence. In the meantime this phrase 
the joking went on, as well ajs the words " Klaus Thorough has the 
.*age ;'* till at length it became unbearable to the boy, and he thought 
imself, it is too bad to suppose that I have not the courage. So one 
ling, when they were again goading and taunting him, he exclaimed 
rily — " Yes, Klaus Thorough has the courage, if you dare go with 

and seQ: you can choose which you wiU, but I shall take the 
cake Hill wherein the great king sits, where the great beech stands ; 
I will ascend first if you will follow." They felt ashamed, and all 
d out, " Yes, yes ; we will go with you ;" for aa it ^aa >iISafisi\stQ»i^\ 
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daylight, they thought they had a superfluity of courage, and indeed 
had at that time. So they went on joking the whole day and evening, 
and Valentine, and Peter, and Margaret, and the servants and the maids, 
who had heard it, laughed at them, for they did not imagine they were 
in earnest. The boys, however, were only the more strengthened in 
their resolution, and the bold Klaus kept them to their word, while he 
painted everything in the brightest colours, how merrily they should 
live there, and with what treasures and magnificence they should return 
home. 

It had now become late in the evening, and the church clock struck 
ten. Then Klaus cried, " Quick, comrades, come on ! It is now time; 
we have more than eight miles to the wood." And his companions went 
out with him, his three brothers and five other boys, all in their Sunday 
clothes, with white wands in their hands ; for with white hazel wands 
must one go armed against spirits. The old folks looked and laughed 
after them, and Valentine laughed the loudest, for all thought, " They 
will discover no mountain, but soon be back again."' 

The boys proceeded rapidly across the fields, Klaus running before 
them all, so ardent was his desire ; and they croaked, and cackled, and 
shouted, as crows croak when driven from their trees, or fowls cadde 
when set to flight. All remained firm in their resolution and were fnll 
of courage till they could see the trees of the wood, when almost all 
became quiet. But when they came into the wood, and heard the high 
trees rustle and the distant waterfall roar, they stood still, and Klaus 
went on alone. When he saw the others did not foUow, he bade them 
come on, but they heeded him not, but one said this, another that, 
and none would proceed. He then called them a pack of cowardly 
dastards, cried deridingly, '^ Klaus Thorough has the courage," and then 
rushed vehemently through the bushes right up the mountain : they, on 
the contrary, fled back over the fields to their homes, and with steps as 
quick as if they had had a ghost at their heels. 

And Klaus ran quickly on his way through many crooked paths 
which he knew, now up, now down, till he saw the beech nodding <m 
the highest peak of the forest. Then was he also brought to a stand- 
still, and his courage also began to fail, especially as he heard four church 
clocks in the distance just then strike twelve. But as he was a brave 
boy he repeated to himself what his father had often told him, "A 
man must never depart from a resolution that he had made in a more 
cheerfril hour, nor when he came to act, set himself like a hare on its 
hinder feet ;" and Klaus hallooed " thorough " till the wood re-echoed, 
and rushed up the mountain. Thus he came at length to the spot where 
he had seen the beech standing, but it was no longer there, but there 
reeked and shone the beautiful Pancake Hill in the moonshine. Klaus 
hesitated not long, shut both his eyes, raised himself upon his toes with 
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both feet, and boldly ventured the leap, crying " Thorough, says Klaus 
Avenstaken !" ' 

And the leap did not fsiL him ; he slid softly into the monntain, and 
sank down gently and slowly as though in a carriage, or as one would 
deposit eggs in a sack. It seemed to him that he had pleasantly swung 
down or been rocked down, and that he fell asleep, and had wonderful 
dreams, wherein his old Mend Jack Valentine appeared, and smiled on 
him well pleased and friendly. 

When he awoke it was twilight around him, but he felt that he lay in 

a soft bed, upon pillows softer than his mother had ever given him, and 

this pleased him exceedingly ; but he felt hungry, and that pleased him 

not. It then began to grow lighter, and he thought and considered of 

what had happened yesterday and the previous days, and said, ** Here 

tiien I must actually be in the Pancake Hill; I will see whether 

Valentine has deceived me." And he rubbed his eyes, and it became 

still lighter around him, but there fell only a dim light from above; 

and his eyes rejoiced, and his heart rejoiced even more ; for of what was 

he aware ? That he was actually in the Pancake Hill, and that 

Valentine had not &,bled ; for he was now in a room wherein was a bed, 

a table, and a chair, almost as in his father's house, only neater and finer. 

The room was splendidly ornamented and decorated. There were the 

walls hung with roast geese, and ducks, and fowls, and snipes, and 

partridges, and quails, and fieldfares, as with the most beautiful tapestry, 

in the most motley variety; and with hares, and deers, and roes in 

crowds, and the finest dishes and plates and knives and forks hung by 

them : that was one side. The other was ornamented with cakes, and 

I confectionery, and marchpane, and with the most costly fruits, — 

[peaches, apricots, oranges, grapes, apples, pears, plums, nuts, and 

whatever tongue or tooth could wish for their enjoyment to taste or bite. 

On the two narrower ends of the room stood trees in blossom, and trees 

ftdl of fruit, and under the trees fountains discharged themselves : at the 

one end was a fountain of milk and another of water, and at the other 

end were foxmtains of beer and wine. Klaus troubled himself little 

aboat two of them, namely, the beer and water, but used only those of 

the milk and wine. The whole room was a wonder, but the greatest 

wonder of all was, that everything he devoured, and every pear and 

grape he swallowed, was immediately reproduced on the spot whence it 

had been taken, and that the fountains were never exhausted. Indeed I 

believe a whole army of horse and foot might have eaten and drank for 

a thousand years in the Pancake Hill, and not have eaten everything. 

And our Klaus ate and drank like a man, — ^nay, he ate and drank 
immoderately, yet it did not disagree with him. It always happened, 
hoiwever, that immediately afrer eating and drinking he feU asleep ; so 

E 2 . 
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that one might ahnost sar he did nothing else dum cat, drink, and deep. 
He waked up about five times a dar. and everr time he ate and drank; 
hat at night he always slept finom the evening to the morning without 
ever waldng. Bat as this was now his life, and his dim chamber 
reminded him of nothing that he had done or seen npon earth, the past 
faded almost whollv finnn his memorv. Onlr of his fiither, Peter, be 
thought sometimes, and of the trnstr Valentine, and of the kind old 
schoolmaster; bat these thoaghts seemed to him only as dreams. Yet 
he held firmly to the sacred and holy things and cnstcmis to which be 
had been ased, so that ever before he ate he crossed himself, folded bis 
hands, and prayed. Bat he only knew one prayer, which was not veiy 
long, and ran thus — 

Feu God, 
Dear child, 
God the Lord 
Sees aiid knows 
Everytbiiig. 

This prayer he continaally repeated very devoutly. His sleeping hoon 
by day, as weU as by night when he lay in bed, were a continual dream; 
and certainly a very pleasant and cheerful dream, in which all the M 
tales and sttnies of Valentine blossomed again wonderfully, and produced 
a thousand other tales and stories, in which he ever bore a part, and did 
monstrous deeds, slew dragons and giants, burst open iron and adaman- 
tine gates, released princesses, and at length became king. 

Klaus led in this manner, without knowing wl^t occurred, a very 
pleasant and cheerM life in his Pancake Hill. But there always 
appeared to him in his dreams some one who related or represented to 
him these stories. This was not Valentine, but his deceased grand- 
mother, whom, in his early childhood, he had seen in his other's house. 
She seemed to stand at his head, or to kneel before him, to pray over 
him, and then to relate the stories. This in his later years he often 
described with deep emotion, and believed, when anything good occurred 
to him, that ho had to thank the quiet prayers of this pious and blessed' 
spirit, who had turned to good the error through which he had jumped 
down into the mountain. 

Five years thus passed as a day, and he had become a strong and able 
youth ; though of this he was not aware, for he had no one with whom 
to compare himself, nor was there a looking-glass to inform him of it 
ITie five years were completed, and Klaus had eaten down even to the 
border of the hill, and would again fall upon the earth. That his 
destiny might be fulfilled, he sank into a deep sleep, and dreamt a more 
remarkable dream than any he had yet had. The kind old woman, who 
continually sat by him, narrated stories, and looked like his grand- 
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motber, seemed to him very melancholy, and hehaved as if ehe were 
taking leave of him-; indeed she said she was. It seemed to him as if 
she very fervently, and with many tears, prayed over him, took him 
out of hed, and washed him as one would wash a little child, till he 
became as white as a swan ; and as if she then dressed him in a white 
shirt, a handsome new coat, new shoes and stockings ; and then vanished. 
She also seemed to feel very melancholy at heart. But this was in 
reality no dream, for in it he had been thoroughly washed, newly clothed 
from head to foot, and in the apparent dream fallen out of the hill. Of 
this he had not been aware, but had slept through all these wonderful 
occurrences. 

As Klaus Avenstaken is now to appear again in the world, I must tell 
how it had gone in his father's house during the five years he had lived 
in the Pancake Hill. Since his disappearance nothing uncommon had 
happened. They all, thank God, yet lived — ^the old folks, and his 
brokers and sisters; and his midnight journey to the Pancake Hill had 
been actually the only remarkable event that the family had experienced 
in so long a time. Tliere had been a long mourning for him, particularly 
in the heart of his father, which however he did not suffer to be per- 
ceived, even by the honest old Valentine, whom for this event, in 
consequence of his stories, the mother often reproached. From him all 
joy had departed from that moment, and no tale ever again fell from his 
lips ; and the old man, who formerly was so blithe and cheerful, became 
almost mute or morose. He would indeed have left the house and the 
service, but Peter had magnanimously prevented him, and said, that 
" as Valentine had participated in our great calamity, he shall have his bit 
of bread with us even to his life's end." Of Klaus, beyond this, almost 
nothiiig more was said, or only in light whispers : most folks, and even 
his poor mother, thought the wicked spirits had carried him off, and that 
the boy would never be seen again in this life. Only Valentine and 
Peter sometimes spoke between themselves of the boy whom they had 
both so loved, and silently entertained the hope that he would yet again 
return. They both believed also in the tale which they had so readily 
narrated or listened to. And lo ! their hope deceived them not, for 
Klaus actually arrived. I must now relate how this happened. 

As wonders always occur in the most wonderftd manner, so it 
happened that Klaus fell out of the Pancake Hill exactly at the spot 
vihere he had sunk into it. Now this could only be because the Pancake 
Hill had turned upside down, or that the world had turned with it. 
One of the two must have happened, and on that account it was a 
wonder ; for a wonder is what a man well knows, but which no one can 
comprehend. In short, when Klaus awoke he lay no longer in his soft 
bed, but upon the green grass, and saw the well-known beech again, 
and the lofty hiU on which he had so often driven his het^, «sA ^Qaa 
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whole forest and fields below him, and the villages and their chnrclL- 
towers came upon him like old acquaintances. The five years he had 
passed in the Pancake Hill were to him like a dream, and it appeared to 
h\m no otherwise than as if he had only spent one night between the 
eyening when his brothers and companions ran away from him, and this 
morning when the larks awakened him with their songs. It was, 
howeyer, a beautiful spring-day when he had eaten through the hill and 
fell again into the world. 

Klaus did not lie long yawning on the grass, but arose, and ran 
quickly through the wood and oyer the fields to his father's house. There 
he found, when he entered the kitchen, his parents, his brothers and 
sisters, and Valentine, all standing around the table, just folding their 
hands in prayer, for they were about to breakfast. Thus he entered 
among them. But he had become so tall and handsome, nearly half a 
head taller than Peter, who was himself no little man, and had on such 
beautiful new clothes, that they all looked at him, and bowed, for they 
thought he was a stranger. He, however, fell upon the necks of his 
father and his mother, his brothers and sisters, and embraced and kissed 
them, and said, " I am Klaus, come back again from the Pancake HilL" 
He also embraced heartily the old Valentine, his very dear friend. They 
all recognised him again by many tokens, and were astonished and 
rejoiced that he had become so tall and comely. 

But as soon as the first amazement was passed, all desired to know 
what had happened to him in the five years and three months he had 
been away, and all the villagers were called in to see Klaus Avenstaken, 
and their first words were ever, " Now, dear Klaus, tell us what hap- 
pened, and what took place in the Pancake Hill." But he hardly knew 
how to tell them much, for everything came out darkly, like dreams or 
ghost stories ; so that some gazed at him with staring eyes, as if all 
was not right with him, or that he was possessed with evil spirits; 
others here and there whispered, " Klaus is lying : he ran away from 
his parents, and has now come back, and the sly rascal has invented the 
whole story to cover his fault." But the majority had faith in the 
adventure, and found great pleasure in the narration how his chamber 
was ornamented with roast meats, cakes, and fioiit, and how the milk 
stream and the wine stream continually flowed ; and they believed it 
the rather because they saw from his strong and beautifrd Hmbs, his 
rosy cheeks, his sparkling eyes, that he had not starved during the time. 
His mother, however, was the first who impatiently inquired after the 
sacks of dollars, and whether he had brought any away. VHien he 
answered that Valentine must have been mistaken in this part of the 
story, for of gold or silver he had seen no sample in the Pancake Hill} 
she shook her head, and thought he might just as well have remained at 
home for the five years, and increased the gains of the family, and eaten 
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leir table, for what the better was be for baving eaten pheasants 
snipes, and swallowed costly win^p? Without money, she could 
magine that a man could become a king, as the simple Valentine 
fabled; for Valentine at every opportunity was subject to her 
ndoes. And now if I must teU the truth, matters went thus : the 
day, the people of the village were out of their senses about Klaus, 
almost stormed Peter's house ; the first week, they wondered much j 
irst month they talked much about him ; and after a year the story 
nearly forgotten by the most of them. Those who yet spoke of the 
'■ were the young girls, for they liked Klaus beyond measure ; and 
re they dared speak, they said, almost unanimously, " Klaus Aven- 
3n is indeed the handsomest youth in the village." 
laus was now in his eighteenth year, and found himself again in the 
d, to do as well as he could. He set himself vigorously to his 
ir, for which he had bones and muscles, and assisted his father to 
gh and to sow, to break stones and to hew wood, to mow grass and 
ap com, and did all his work quietly and orderly, and as much as 
other three. His father loved him dearly, and the old Valentine 
proud of him. Even his mother was pleased with his handsome 

and figure: what mother and woman could be otherwise? and 
I smiled when her neighbour gossips praised him on account of his 
ty. But on the whole she was stUl unsatisfied, and thought him 
[uiet and simple, and not so clever and promising as her other chil- 
. And certainly Klaus did not talk much. He had indeed become 

more silent than he had been as a boy. In the five years also 
h he had passed in the hill, he had learnt nothing, but, on the con- 
r, forgotten all he had brought from school, so that he knew nothing 
} than his single short prayer. Yet after all his mother could re- 
ch him with nothing ; he was obedient and humble, went diligently 
lurch with other Christians, kept every Sunday and holiday de- 
ly and piously, and acquired the love of every one, and a good cha- 
T. The only thing for which he was blamed, and justly, was, 
he was often away from home in the evenings and nights. From 
he could not refrain, particularly on Sundays and holidays; for 
K)n as the sun went down he would walk out into the fields and 
Is often visiting the hill where he had met with his adver^ture, 
ig under the green beech, and dreaming over again the pleasant 
tns of the Pancake Hill, and commonly returning home more silent 
more abstracted than when he had gone out. If Margaret did 
always scold him for this, yet she made Peter suffer for it when- 
he praised Klaus. She would then murmur half aside, " Ah, what 
)ur Klaus, indeed? what has his hill journey profited him? He 
Qot become richer, and certainly not wiser ; our bread and bacon 
it have made him as strong as he is, and he mig,ht lasN^ ^^rcka^V 
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US some money. He has come back again the same bashful silent 
blockhead as when he left. Your Klaus remains EJaus.^ Such 
speeches Peter had often to listen to and swallow as he could. He 
could only fret, and dared not offer a word in reply, yet in his heart 
ne thought very differently ; and he and Valentine never relinquished 
the belief that Klaus would yet become a right worthy man. 

Thus passed another year and a half; Klaus became yet stronger on 
his legs and in his shoulders ; if possible even more handsome ; and com- 
pleted his twentieth year. Then Klaus began to ponder how he shonld 
extricate himself from his peasant life, and aspire to the high honour to 
which God had decreed him. 

He had gone with his father to the wood to fell timber, when they 
were attacked by four rangers of the earl to whom the estate belonged; 
but the wood where Peter and Klaus had been working was not the 
wood of the earl, but the common property of the village of Dimmels- 
husen. They disputed much and long with each other : at length the 
rangers attempted to bind the old man, and Klaus also. Then his 
anger was roused, and he cried with a loud voice, "Thorough," and 
laid about with his axe, till he had struck all four down, and no signs 
of life remained in them. He and his father, however, were not be- 
lieved, but it was said that he had violently attacked the rangers, and 
killed them ; and the earl sent several himdred men to Dimmelshusen 
with lances and staves to arrest Klaus and conduct him to prison. 
Klaus did not fly, nor resist them, but suffered himself to be taken 
quietly, for he said to himself, "One should obey and subject one's 
self to the magistracy, and God can yet bring justice and innocence 
to Ught." 

When he arrived at the town where the earl dwelt, they took him 
and fettered his hands and feet like a criminal, threw him into a 
dark dungeon, where neither sun nor moon could be seen, tried him, 
and condemned him to death as one who had broken the land's peace 
and committed a violent murder. The earl, who was exceedingly irri- 
tated at the death of his rangers, immediately ordered a new gallows 
to be erected before the gate of the town, fifty feet high, on which 
Klaus Avenstaken was to be hung ; many thousands from all quarters 
assembled on the day of the execution, for the fame of Klaus had 
spread widely on account of his strength and beauty, and the people 
had also again recalled the tale of the Pancake Hill, which they re- 
lated with many exaggerations. The youth and beauty of Klaus ex- 
cited much sympathy among all the spectators, particulaiiy among the 
females, and when he was led under the gallows, when the priest with 
the cross in his hand stood near him, and addressed him, and sang 
psalms, and the hangman prepared the ladder and the cord, a beautiful 
young woman, who had pressed through the crowd, cried so loud that 
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all the people could hear her, and Klaus also : " O, if he would but 
serve these officers atid this hangman as Samson did the Philistines, 
and burst his bands!" Then the story he had heard at school of 
Samson occurred to Klaus, and he thought — " Thou mayst at least try 
whether such is God*s will." He gathered himself up, strung his 
nerves, and cried angrily "Thorough," when the iron chains burst as 
though they had been reeds. He then attacked the officers and the hang- 
man and all the people, knocking them down right and left with his 
powerful fists : but the mob huzzaed and shouted, "Thorough, Klaus!" 
Klaus ran like a stag over the fields into the wood, and though they 
pursued him with horse and foot they could not overtake him. 

When Klaus had reached the wood where there were no open paths, 
he ran no longer, but proceeded cautiously and quietly, while he heard 
his pursuers raging around him. He had already broken a good tough 
knotty branch from an oak, and prepared it, saying to himself — " Let 
them only come, ten or twenty pf them, I care not, if God is not 
against me." They shouted, and bustled, and wandered about the wood, 
with horses and dogs, but none lighted upon him, and he went on his 
way till night came on : he then sought shelter with a charcoal-burner. 
The next day he proceeded again, till he came upon the plain that lies 
between the Weser and the Elbe and the sea, and he thought to himself 
— " Here I must be more careful, or I may be surrounded." Therefore 
he withdrew into by-ways, through woods and morasses, harbouring 
chiefly with lonely people, with herdsmen, charcoal-burners, and millers, 
in the wood. At lengtii, with the dawning of the fifth day, he for the 
first time in his life descried the sea, and, astonished at the power and 
splendour of the sight, he fell upon his face and prayed, and thanked 
God for the help hitiierto afforded. But he did not yet know what the 
sea was to make of him. 

Klaus had arrived at the Elbe, not far from where it falls into the sea, 
and where it is very broad, and proceeded along the strand to a ship 
which he saw lying in the distance. It was then low water, and the 
beach very fiat. He, however, knew nothing of ebb and fiood, for what 
do people know of the sea who have always lived in the mountains and 
woods ? • He therefore wandered for some hours by the stream, lost in 
thought, and perceived not the rise of the river. But the flood came in, 
and rose so rapidly, that in a short time he was surrounded with watei^ 
which ascended as high as his middle. He then called as loud as of 
could to the ship, which was now not far off", and supported himself on a 
long pole, which he seized as it floated towards him. But the ship 
which he desired to reach lay oft' full twenty feet from the shore. Klaus 
therefore took his pole, sprang up, and jumped suddenly down into the 
ship. The sailors, who were below in the cabin, were affrighted at the 
noise made by his feet, and ran upon deck, for it had sounded lo tli^i^io:^. ^& 
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if the ship had been stmck by a thunderbolt. They were much tw- 
prised at seeing a large and stately man standing ^ere, and inqniied 
whether he came as friend or foe, as heathen or Christian. When he 
had assured them that he was both a friend and a Christian^ they aU 
shook him heartily by the hand, soon brought him a great cup of metd, 
and bade him diink ; he drank, and each of them drank in turn after 
him, and this was the sign of peace and brotherhood. 

There were at least fifty men in the ship, strong large-limbed fellows, 
of wild and rough looks. Klaus had never seen such in his country, 
and might have easily taken them for robbers and infidels, if the sign 
of the cross had not been cut on the mast, and the flag fashioned also in 
that shape. They were certainly Christians, but they were not the less 
robbers. This they avowed quite unreservedly, after he had told them 
a part of his history, and in what a Samson-like manner he had escaped 
the gaUows. They had at first looked on him suspiciously, as if they 
did not trust him, but their wild countenances became ever more friendfy 
the farther he proceeded with his tale. When he had ended, one^ 
them, who seemed the chief, and was indeed their captain, stepped to- 
wards him, shook him by the hand, embraced him, and said, " Welcamie, 
Klaus! such are the men we want; henceforth thou shalt be our bro- 
ther for life and death, and share honour and booty with us." Hie 
captain then told him that they were Friesland men from the islancb 
and coasts, and lived mostly on the prey afforded by the sea and (lie 
heathen lands, but Christians they suffered to pass unmolested. When 
Klaus was assured of this, he agreed to their proposal, and consented 
to join them, although he thought they seemed rather a bad set. 

They continued at anchor full ten days on the bank of the river, 
because the wind blew from the west. Klaus quickly learnt how to 
handle the tackling, the rudder, and the sails, for he was active and 
willing. He was also now armed after the pirate fashion, though they 
did not call themselves pirates, but mariners or searkings, and Klaiui 
soon stood frilly equipped as a sea-king. He wore, when frdly armed, 
a chain hauberk, an iron helmet, and a round shield with bosses, and 
bore in his right hand a sharp battle-axe, with a short broad sword on 
his left side. Spears or javelins to throw, and poles to strike or push 
with, lay around, that every one might use as they best could when 
^ttackcd by an enemy. Iliey had also quantities of powerful steel 
Dows and arrows, and these Klaus knew how to manage well, for he 
had often gone hunting with his father 'during the last few years. 

On the tenth day the storm from the west had blown over, and there 
arose a fresh breeze from the south-east ; then they hoisted the sails and 
let the ship run out to the blue sea, and stiered toward the isles of 
the Pagans. There was many a hot fight at sea and on the coasts; 
many a Pagan ship was boarded, and the men were slain like mad dog8> 
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OP taken priscmers, and they Tetumed home rich with gold and silver, 
and sold the booty and the prisoners. Klaus had alr^^y acquired a 
same upon the sea, for when the combat began, he cried " Thorough** 
"with so powerful a voice, that the enemy immediately lost courage, 
^hile that of his friends increased, so that they almost always obtained 
an easy victory; and it came to pass that the best seamen left their 
ships and entered themselves with the captain of the " Thorough,** for 
thus the seamen had named their ship, so that within six months of the 
time that Klaus had jumped on board, instead of fifty combatants there 
were upwards of five himdred, and he grew in honour, power, and riches, 
as is not to be described. 

It cannot be said that this wild and variable life particularly pleased 
Klaus, but he made himself content. The freshness of the sea and the 
held spirit that roared and blew around it, suited his youth well, and 
active courageous deeds invigorated his body and soul; while to fight 
and subdue the Pagans he thought no sin, particularly as they, like 
wicked and blood-thirsty robbers, fell upon and plundered the isles and 
eoasts of the Christians, carrying away the men, and selling them as 
alaves in distant exile, attacking and destroying also every Christian 
ship, wherever they were the strongest. Against such he thought he 
was fighting in a good cause. Before long, also, Klaus became himself 
tbe captain of the " Thorough.*' 

In the second year of his sea-faring they had sailed from the west, 
high towards the north, and on the fortieth day of their voyage, after 
undergcnng many a hard struggle with storm and foe, landed upon a 
little Pagan island, inhabited by a few himdred people, who dwelt in 
miserable huts, and, it seemed, lived upon the sea-birds and fish. When 
they landed, these people approached them peaceably, and as friends, 
bringing broiled fish in dishes, and profiered them the mead-can, but 
not a single one bore any weapon, 'the captain, however, directed the 
attack to be sounded, and ordered his crew, with roaring laughter, to 
hew down^the men, and do what they would with the women. They 
prepared themselves, but the poor people fled with loud outcries to their 
huts. As the crew were now about to fall on them, in obedience to their 
captain, Klaus sprung suddenly before them, flourished his battle-axe, 
and cried " Halt !** At the same time he uncovered his head to the cap- 
tain, and begged and implored that he would not load himself with such 
heavy guilt, nor order such an unholy and unchristian-like deed against 
unarmed men and women, for though they were Pagans, and knew 
nothing of the living God and the Saviour, nor of redemption, they were 
yet worse heathens who would execute such an act. The captain, how- 
ever, would not listen to him, became furious, and ordered the others to 
take and bind Klaus as a mutineer. Klaus rested himself upon his 
battle-axe, looked angrily aroimd him, and said, "Who darea?** ^^<5lV 
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they stood, but not one ventured. The captain ordered them a second 
time, when there arose a murmur among the crew, and some stepped 
forward as if they would lay hands upon Klaus. But he was now in- 
spired by his anger and his strength, and sprang with his nplifted axe 
to the captain, who interposed his sword in vain ; Klaus split his skoU 
in two, crying, " Thou art paid, and hast thy deserved reward ; let him 
who is a Christian come to me." More than the half went over to him, 
but the remainder were enraged at the slaughter of their captain, 
and seized their weapons as though they would revenge his death. 
Klaus again cried " Thorough," and they stood as if struck by lightning. 
Then he exhorted them to peace with the others, and explained that the 
captain's orders were inhimian and unchristian ; that Christians should 
be patient, mild, and compassionate, and not stain their hands with 
innocent blood, even if it were heathen blood ; for God was the fEithei 
and creator, even of Pagans. And the tears ran down the rough che^ES 
of the iron men as they listened to these words, and they said, " The 
captain has fallen through God and by thee," and cried unanimously, 
*' Klaus, thou shalt be our captain." He consented, and became chief of 
more than tw.o hun'lred men. 

It soon appeared that they had acted wisely. Klaus had never ap- 
proved of, nor participated in, the wild and rude life which had hitherto 
prevailed among them, though he had been forced to endure it in flie 
others, but such an act of cruelty had as yet never taken place, as that 
which the captain had commanded against the poor unarmed creatnies 
on the Pagan island. When he became captain himself, he instituted a 
just, strict, and Christian discipline, and expelled without compunction 
every one from the ship who would not conform to it. His first lav 
was, that every one who slew an imarmed man with a weapon, or offiared 
injury to a woman, should be hung at the yard-arm without mercy. But 
he continued to make war against the Pagans, cleared the sea of their 
piratical ships, and delivered many Christians from confinement; he 
also, in many places, till now Pagan, planted the holy cross as the sal- 
vation of the world, and by his justice and mildness led many Pagans to 
become Christians. His name at length grew so celebrated, that the 
bravest men associated themselves with him, and acted under him, so 
that in the second year of his captainship he had already upwards of 
twenty ships and five thousand men. His probity and piety were great, 
his valour feai'fiil, and his strength irresistible : against the stroke of his 
axe, or the thrust of his spear, no smith could make shield or hauberk 
impenetrable. 

In the fourth year of his sea-life, and in the second of his captainsh^ 
he had undertaken a voyage to Iceland, but was driven back by a pow- 
erful north wind, and cast away on the eastern coast of a great penin- 
sula called Jutland. This peninsula was at that time half Pagan and 
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lialf Christian, and it had chanced a few months previous, that the hea- 
then king had fought with and slain the Christian king, and overrun 
the whole land, and he soon won also the castle of the Christian king, 
and his wife and daughter who were in it. The king's daughter, his 
captive, was the most beautiful princess to be found far and wide. The 
l^agan king thought to compel this princess to become his v^e, and thus 
eecxire the kingdom to himself, as though he had conquered it by right. 
He thought in his proud presumption, ^* She will do and be as other 
'Women, and rejoice that the greatest of men will take her as a spouse, 
and her husband be the king of all the land." She, however, acted 
and thought quite differently, refdsed him steadfastly, and as he woidd 
not be repulsed, and at length haughtily threatened her, she reviled him 
afl a wild barbfirian and a Pagan blood-hound. This enraged him so, 
that all his ardent flames suddenly cooled, and he swore that for this 
I contempt she should die a cruel and torturing death. He ordered, 
therefore, a great pile to be erected in the open flelds, not far from the 
castle where the princess was imprisoned, on which she should be burnt 
like a common criminal. 

Now it happened, through God's providence, who will not suffer the 
wicked always to have their will, that Klaus, with most of his fleet, was 
driven on shore on the morning when the execution of the unliappy 
princess was to take place. The crowd of people, who raved and 
lamented around the castie, and on the strand, and in the fields round 
alxiut the spot, together with the glance and clang of weapons, and the 
sound of drums and trumpets, excited his attention, and he inquired of 
one of the bystanders, who happened to be a Christian, as to the cause 
of the lamentation and tumult of the people, and the number of soldiers; 
the Christian related everything to him, and how the princess would 
be led out in half an hour, to be burnt miserably upon the pile, and 
that she was not to be saved from the Pagan rage, because the Pagan 
king had more than ten thousand men with him, who would conduct her 
to the fiery death. And the man began to weep bitterly when he had 
concluded his moumfrd tale. 

But Klaus, when he had heard all this from him, moved by compas- 
sion and anger, became fiery red, and said, "God and my good sword 
fiirbid that the princess shall die!" and he shouted "Thorough," so that 
the shore re-echoed and answered him. His warriors understood the 
crjr, and in a momei.t assembled around him, fall three thousand in 
number. He cried to them, "Up, comrades, quick, for the God of 
the Christians; we will deliver the princess and the Christians from 
this despicable Pagan. If they are ten thousand, it is your custom for 
eaek of you to consider yourself a match for five men. God looks at the 
heart, and not at the number." They fought hard with each other, but 
Klaus and " Thorough" were too powerful for the Pagans, and when 
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' the other Chrutians of the land and the town saw that Klaus was giin- 
I ing the upper hand over his foes, they fell upon, them tnmnltiuiiisLy <m 
every side, and in a few hours the Pagan king and all his army were 
slain, except a few who escaped, hy the swifinefls of their horses, isb> 
the castle, taking with them the princess. In a few hours alter the 
battle, however, they agreed to give up the fortress and the princess, oi 
condition of their lives being spared, and permission given th»a to 
depart. Klausgrantedthis, as they were so few, and let them go in peace. 

When Klaus entered the castle, there was great joy among all tiie 
Christians that God had so humbled the Pagans by his arm, andhed 
delivered the princess from her fiery death ; the old queen and Ike 
rescued princess waited on him in the chamber of the castle, and de- 
clared themselves happy at having been freed by such a man; aid 
though he behaved modestly, as beseemed a brave and knightly soldier, 
and would only follow after them, the old queen said, "Where is tiie 
princess on earth who would not be honoured by such a man, and sodi 
a hero, walking with her hand in hand ?" 

But the queen had thought, immediately on seeing Klaus, and her 
counsellors had also whispered, ''Where could be foimd a man like fbis, 
who could elevate Chnstianity and subdue the Pagans ? Has not God 
brought him like a miracle through the storm, and shown him as the 
king and saviour of the people?" She had also had many pleaaaat 
thoughts as to her daughter, but these she concealed in her heart, and 
thought, " God will bring this about, if it is to be." And so it happened, 
and what Valentine had foretold was fulfilled, that he who bravely ate 
his way through the Pancake Hill, would one day become a king. 

Klaus had been but a few hours in the apartments of the castle, ere 
ho felt his whole heart changed ; he felt that he had seen a woman from 
whom his eyes could never waver. The princess was certainly the most 
bcautiftil of her time in the whole world. He felt with pleasure ihc 
trembling of his heart ; but he considered at the same time that he was 
the son of a village bailifP, and she the daughter of a king. At these 
thoughts he struck his forehead, and cried, '' Klaus, Klaus, what art 
thou about in thy folly? 'Thorough* will here help thee nothing." 
For Klaus, with all his great deeds, remembered his early days, and 
rcmoinod sincerely humble and lowly before God, to whom alone he 
attributed all his greatness. Of his own chivalry and beauty, which 
might have won the hearts of aU the women in the world, he was qoiiie 
unconscious. Ho consequently passed, blinded and astonished at the 
charms of the beautiful princess, a painfrd and sleepless night ; and as 
he considered his desire an impossibility, he determined to depart agaxB 
early in the morning* with his comrades, to his ships, and to seek itw 
from his sorrows in the wild element of ocean, as if the flames of lore 
oonld only bo cooled and extingnished by water. 
I I I - 
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It was scarcely dawn, and the light had begun to peep fearfully 
through the curtains, when Klaus called together his men, and there 
-was a running and crowding about the castle yard, so that the princess 
and the queen awoke, and perceived with astonishment and affiight that 
SLlaos was about to re-embark. The old queen did not long hesitate : 
she saw that she must act promptly; she therefore dressed herself 
hastily, threw her royal mantle about her, and proceeded to Klaus's 
chamber; she proposed to him, and even begged earnestly, that he 
would, consent to become king, urging the danger yet existing from the 
relatives of the king he had slain and the remaining Pagans, and con- 
dnded by offering him her daughter : to this the delighted Klaus was 
unable to reply ; he could not go, he could not speak ; he could only 
bow, and blush, and be silent. He did this, however, in a manner 
which greatly pleased the queen, for she understood he would not de- 
part with his ships, and so she took him by the hand, and he was quiet 
and obedient as a little child, and suffered her to conduct him whi^er- 
aoever she chose. 

She led him into the chamber of her daughter, the princess, joined 
their hands together, and blessed them. They were both well pleased, 
but conld not utter a word ; for the princess had experienced the same 
feelings as Klaus. Immediately she saw him, it seemed as though a 
▼oioe would burst from her heart, **That is the man, and no other!" 
For if the princess was called the most beautiM, Klaus might with 
equal justice be called her equal. Klaus remained, and the ships lay at 
anchor in the bay, and no eye was longer directed to the wind. All 
irere landed, and no one thought any more of sails, ropes, or helms, but 
tlie men dressed themselves in their gayest apparel for the wedding. 
This was solemnised within a few weeks, and the princess took Klaus 
Avenstaken for her husband, who was thenceforward called Klaus, King 
of Jutland. 

When he had subdued the Pagans, and reduced the country to peace 
by forts and castles, he thought with desire and love of his old parents, 
his brothers, sisters, and Mends, and without delay commenced his 
journey to them, taking with him only his queen, together with a thou- 
sand of his warriors to form a royal escort. They thus travelled over 
the Elbe towards the south, and after they had journeyed four days, at 
the dawn of the fifth, when he saw they were not far fix)m his home, he 
ordered his escort to remain, and rode forward with his queen, accompa- 
nied by only a single page. It was about noon of the fifth day, and as 
the clock struck twelve, that they rode into Dimmelshusen, directly to 
his father's house. They, however, urged their horses through the vil- 
lage at their utmost speed, that the people who saw them might not 
xeoognise them nor betray their approach to his parents. When they 
arrived before Peter Avenstaken's house. King Klaus sprang quickly \ 
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fiMin his hocBC, and cried " ThoroQgh " bo heartily, that it echoed throi^l. 
the whole village. Peter, who with liia wife and children was just then 
at dinner, Jumped up at the aound, and saw a man and a nomi 
golden crowns on tieir heads. But he saw instantly that it 
Bon. And when the king and the qncen had entered, and tsicn tlicir 
seats at the table of the old folks, and had eaten and drunk with them ii 
humility to God and love to them, Peter was overcome with joy, and 
hardly knew what to Bay, though, through the excess of joy, he spoke 
almost too much. He whiepered into the ear of his wife, what wos aol 
quite right at such a moment: "Now, Margaret, has my Klaus itiH 
remained a Klaus ? Could thy John have become greater ? " 

Klaus remained many days and many weeks with his parents, living 
happily with them, making rich presents to them, Mb brothers and 
sisters, and the children of the neighbours; but the old Valentine he 
took with him, saying, "Dear Valentine, thou shalt relate to my bom 
also, the pleasant and inspiring stories, how every inteUigent m: 
God's help, can be something ; and thereby form thorn to brave 
and hci'oos." Valentino agreed willingly, for he presumed much upon 
King KlauB, thinking to himself that it was entirely owing to tiim that 
he liad become a king. The king also took his youngest brother, and 
Jiis youngest sister; the former he made a count, and the latter a 
countess ; and there are yet hving many eminent people in the world 
who have descended from them. Before his departure, however, 
stipulated that -when his father died the patrimony should descend 
him, for which he paid his brothers ten times its value. His fatlier and 
brothers promised this, and kept their woi-ds. For he said, " I will send 
one of my sons here, who shall be a pea.'iant, and his children and chil- 
dren's children shall remain peasants, for peasants are older and endnie 
longer than kings," 
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Percy's 'Reliques of Ancient English Poetry' will fhrnish us with several 
ad-stories. We have already given the *Heir of iunne.' Wordsworth speaks 
le following poem as '^the exquisite hallad of Sir Cauline," and as an example 
true simplicity and genuine pathos.*^] 



In Irelaiid, fax over the sea, 

There dwelleth a bonny king ; 
And mth him a young and comely knight, 

Men call him Sir Canline. 

The king had a lady to his daughter, 

In fashion she had no peer, 
And princely wights that lady wooed 

To be their wedded feere. {feere^ mate, consart 

Sir Cauline loveth her best of all. 

But nothing durst he say, 
Nor descreeve hSs counsel to no man, (fiescreeve, describe. 

But dearly he loved this may. {inay, maiden. 

Till in a day it so befell, 

Great dill to him was dight, [dill, grief; dight^ prepared. 
The maiden's love removed his mind. 

To care-bed went the night. 

One while he spread his arms him fro*, 

One while he spread them nigh — 
And ah ! but I win that lady's love. 

For dole now I must die. 

And when our parish Mass was done. 

Our king was bovine to dine, {Jbowne, ready. 

He says, Where is Sir Cauline, 

That is wont to serve the wine ? 

Then answered him a courteous knight. 

And fast his hands 'gan vmng, 
Sir Cauline is sick, and like to die, 

Without a good leeching . 

Fetch me down my daughter dear, 

She is a leech ftill fine, Qeech, physician. 

Go take him dough, and the baken bread. 
And serve him with the wine so red, 

Loth I were him to tine. {h'i?ej lose. 



X 
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Fair Christabelle to his chamber goes, 

Her maidens following nigh, — 
O well, she saith, how doth my lord ? 

sick, thou fair lady ! 

Now rise rm wightly, man, for shame, {wightly, vigorous! 

Never lye so cowardly, 
For it is told in my father's hall. 

You die for love of me. 

Fair lady, it is for your love 

That all this dill I drye, («?>y«> suflfer. 

For if you would comfort me with a kiss. 
Then were I brought from bale to bliss. 

No longer would I lie. 

Sir knight, my father is a king, 

1 am his only heir : 

Alas and well you know, sir knight, 
I never can be your feere. 

O lady, thou art a king's daughter, 

And I am not thy peer. 
But let me do some deeds of arms. 

To be your bacheleere. {hacheleere^ lover. 

Some deeds of arms if thou wilt do. 

My bacheleere to be. 
But ever and aye my heart would rue 

Giff harm should hap to thee. (^i^> i^- 

Upon Eldridge hill there groweth a thorn, 

Upon the moor's broad inge, [inge, pla 

And dare ye, sir knight, wake there all night. 
Until the fair morning ? 

For the Eldridge knight, so mickle of might, [eldrid 
Will examine you befome, [fearf 

And never man bare life away. 
But he did him scath and scorn. 

That knight he is a foul paynim. 

And large of limb and bone. 
And but if Heaven may be thy speed. 

Thy life it is but gone. 

Now on the Eldridge hills I 'U walk. 

For thy sake, fair lady. 
And I '11 either bring you a ready token. 

Or I 'U never more you see. 
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(cryance, fear. 



(rede, advise. 



The lady is gone to her own chamber. 

Her maidens following bright, 
Sir Canline leaped from care-bed soon, 
And to the Eldridge hills is gone, 

For to wake there all night. 

Unto midnight, th9,t the moon did rise, 

He walked up and down. 
Then a lightsome bugle heard he blow. 

Over the bents so brown ; 
Quoth he, if cryance come to my heart, 

I am fer from any good tow. 

And soon he spied on the moors so broad, 

A furious wight, and fell ; 
A lady bright his bridle led, 

Clad in a fair kirtle. 

And so fast he called on Sir Cauline, 

man ! I rede thee fly. 
For, but if cryance comes to thy heart, 

1 ween but th9u may die. 

He saith, no cryance comes to my heart. 

Nor, in faith I will not flee, 
For, cause thou minged not Christ before, 

The less me dreadeth thee. 

The Eldridge knight he pricked his steed ; 

Sir Cauline bold abode, 
Then either shook his trusty spear. 
And the timber these two children bare {children, knights. 

So soon in sunder slode. {alode, fractured. 

Then took they out their two good swords, 

And layden on full fast, 
Till helm and hawberk, mail and shield. 

They all were well-nigh brast. 

The Eldridge knight was mickle of might. 

And stiff in stower did stand, (stower, conflict. 

But Sir Cauline, with a backward stroke. 

He smote off his right hand ; 
That soon he with pain and lack of blood. 

Fell down on that lay-land. 

Then up Sir Cauline lift his brand. 

All over his head so high : 
And here I swear by the holy rood. 

Now, caitiff, thou shalt die ! 



[mentioned. 
{pniiiged, 



(brast, burst. 
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Then up and came that lady bright, 

Fast wringing of her hand, 
For the maiden's love ihat most yon love, 

Withhold that deadly brand. 

For the maiden's love that most yon love, 

Now smite no more I pray. 
And aye whatever thou wilt my lord, 

He shall thy bests obey. (hests, comms 

Now swear to me, thou Eldridge knight^ 

And here on this lay-land. 
That thou wilt believe on Christ his lay, (%, 

And thereto plight thy hand. 

And thou never more on Eldridge come 
To sport, gamon, or play, {ffamotij 

And that thou here give up thy arms 
Until thy dying day. 

The Mdridge knight gave up his arms 
' With many a sorrowful sigh. 
And sware to obey Sir Cauline^s best 
Till the time that he should die. 

And be then up, and the Eldridge knight 

Set him in his saddle anon. 
And the Eldridge knight and his lady 

To their castle are they gone. 

Then he took up the bloody band 

That vras so large of bone. 
And on it he found five rings of gold 

Of knights that bad be slone. 

Then be took up the Eldridge sword, 

As hard as any flint, 
And be took off those rings five, 

As bright as fire and brent. 

Home then pricked Sir Caoline, 

As light as leaf on tree, [ped nor 

I wis he neither stint nor blanne (stint nor hlanne^ 

'Kll he bis lady see. 

Then down be knelt upon bis knee 

Before that lady gay, 
lady ! I have been on the Eldridge bills, 

These tokens I bring away. 
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Now welcome, wdoome ! gir Cauline, 

Thrice welcome unto me ! 
For now I peroeiye thon art a true knight, 

Of valour bold and free. 

lady ! I am thy own true knig^ 

Thy hosts for to obey. 
And might I hope to win thy love, — 

No more his tongue ooakL say. 

The lady blushed scarlet red. 

And fetched a gentle sigh, 
Alas ! sir knight, how may this be. 

For my degree's so high ? 

But sith thou hast hight, tiiou comely youth, {htght, chosen. 

To be my badieleere, 
1 11 promise, if thee I may not wed, 

I will have none other leere. 

Then she held forth her lily white hand 

To that knight so free ; 
He gave to it one gentle kiss — 
His heart was brought from bale to bUss, 

The tears start from his eye. 

But keep my counsel. Sir CauHne, 

Nor let -no man it know, 
For and ever my father i^ould it ken, 

I wot he would us sloe. {sloCf slay. 

From diat day forth that lady fiur 

Loved Sir Cauline the knight, 
From that day forth he only joyed 

When she was in his sight. 

Yea, and oftentimes they met 

Within a fair arbour, 
Where they in love and sweet dalliance. 

Past many a pleasant hour. 



PAKT n. 

Every white will have its black, 

And every sweet its sour : 
This found the Lady Christabelle, 

In an untimely hour. * \ 
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For 80 it befell, as Sir Canline 
Was with that lady £ur, 

The king her &ther walked forth 
To take the evening air. 




And into the arbour as he went, 

To rest his weary feet. 
He found his daughter and Sir Canline 

There set in dalliance sweet. 




The king he started forth I wis. 

And an angry man was he ; 
Now, traitor ! thou shalt hang or draw, 1 

And rue shall thy lady. 1 




Then forth Sir Canline he was led. 
And thrown in dungeon deep ; 

And the lady into a tower so high, 
There left to wail and weep. 




The queen she was Sir Cauline's friend. 
And to the king said she, — 

I pray you save Sir Cauline's life. 
And let him banished be. 




Now, dame, that traitor should be sent 

Across the salt sea foam : 
But here I will make thee a band — 
If ever he come within this land, 

A foul death is his doom. 




All woe-begone was that gentle knight, 

To part from his lady : 
And many time he sighed sore, 

And cast a wistfiil eye, — 
Fair Christabelle, from thee to part, 

Far lever had I die ! {lever, rather. • 




Fair Christabelle, that lady bright, 

Was had forth of the tower : 
But ever she droopeth in her mind, 
As nipped by an ungentle wind. 
Doth some fair lily flower. 




And ever she doth lament and weep 

To tint her lover so : • {tint, lose. ' 
Sir Cauline, thou little think'st on me, 

But I will BtiU be true. 
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{nee, deny. 



Many a king, and many a duke, 

And lord of high degree, 
Did sue to that fair lady, of love, 

But ever she would them nee. 

When many a day was passed and gone. 

No comfort she could find : 
The king proclaimed a Tournament, 

To cheer his daughter's mind. 

And there came lords, and there came knights. 

From many a far coimtry, 
To break a spear for their lady's love, 

Before that fair lady. 

And many a lady there was set 

In purple and in pall : 
But £air Christabelle so woe-begone, \ 

Was the fairest of them all. 

Then many a knight was mickle of might. 

Before his lady gay : 
But a Stranger wight, whom no man knew. 

He won the prize each day. 

His acton it was all of black, 

His hawberk, and his shield ; 
Nor no man wist whence he did come. 
Nor no man knew where he had gone. 

When they came from the field. 

And now three days were prestly past 

In feats of chivalry. 
When lo ! upon the fourth morning, 

A sorrowftil sight they see. 

A hugye giant stiff and stark, 

All foul of limb and lere. 
Two goggling eyen, like fire farden, 

A mouth from ear to ear. 

Before him came a dwarf ftill low, 

That waited at his knee ; 
And at his back five heads he bore, 

All wan and pale of blee. 

Sir, quoth the dwarf, and louted low, 

Behold that hend Soldan, — 
Behold these heads I bear with me, 

They are kings which he hath slain. 



{prestly^ quickly. 



{lere, face. 
{farden, flushed. 



(plee, complexion. 
{hend, noble. 
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The Eldridge knight, is his own eonsin. 
Whom a knight of thine hath shent, {shent, disgrac 

And he is come to avenge his wrong, 

And to thee, all thy kn%hts among. 
Defiance here hath sent. 

But yet he will appease his wrath. 

Thy daughter's love to win. 
And, bnt thou yield him that fiur maid, 

Thy halls and towers must brenne. {hrenne, bu 

Thy head, Sir Xing, must go with me^ 

Or else thy daughter dear, 
Or else within these lists so Inroad, 

Thon must find him a peer. {peer, eqi 

The king he turned him round about. 

And in his heart was woe : 
Is there never a knight of my roond tables 

This matter will undergo ? 

Is there never a knight amongst ye all. 
Will fight for my daughter and me ? 

Whoever will fig^t yon gxjm Soldan, 
Eight fair his meed shall be. 

For he shall have my broad lay-lands. 

And of my crown be heir. 
And he shall win fair Christabelle 

To be his wedded feere. 

But every knight of his round table 

Did stand both still and pale. 
For whenever they looked on the grim Soldan, 

It made their hearts to quaiL 

All woe-begone was that fiiir lady, 

When she saw no help was nigh ; 
She cast her thought on her own true love, 

And the tears gushed from her eye* 

Up then starts the Stranger knight. 

Said, Lady be not afraid, 
I '11 fight for thee with this grim Sdldaai, 

Tho' he be unmaddy made. (tmnMC^Zy, nnshape 

And if thou wilt lend me the Eldridge sword 

That lieth within thy bower, 
I trust in Cbriflt &r to slay this fiend, 

Tho' Ihe be gdff in stower. 



^RNBP^ffi 
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Go fetch him down the Eldridge sword! 

The king, he cxied, with speed; 
Now Heayen assist thee, courteous knight ! 

My daughter is thy meed. 

The giant he stepped into the lists^ 

And said, Away ! away ! 
I swear, as I am the hend Soldan, 

Thou lettest me here all day. Qetteat, hinderest. 

Then forth the Stranger knight he came. 

In his black armour dight; 
The lady sighed a gentle sigh, 

** That this were my true knight !" 

And now the giant and knight he met 

Within the lists so broad. 
And now with swords so shaip of steel 

They 'gan to lay on load. 

The Soldan struck the knight a stroke 

That made him reel aside ; 
Then woe-begone was that feir lady, 

And thrice she deeply sighed. 

The Soldan struck a second stroke. 

And made the blood to flow ; 
All pale and wan was that lady fair. 

And thrice she wept for woe. 

The Soldan struck a third fell stroke. 

Which brought the knight on his knee ; 
Sad sorrow pierced that lady's heart, 

And she shrieked loud shriekings three* 

The knight he leapt upon his feet, 

All reckless of the pain ; 
Quoth he, But Heaven be now my speed, 

Or else I shall be slain ! 

He grasped his sword with main and might. 

And spying a secret part. 
He drave it into the Soldan's side^ 

And pierced him to the heart. 

Then all the people gave a shout 

When they saw the Soldan fell ; 
The lady wept and thanked Christ, 

That had rescued her from thrall. 
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And now the king with all his barons, 

Hose up from off his seat, 
And down he stepped into the lists, 

That courteous knight to greet. 

And he for pain and lack of blood 

Was fallen into a swound, 
And there all weltering in his gore, 

Lay lifeless on the ground. 

Come down, come down, my daughter dear ! 

Thou art a leech of skill. 
Far lever had I lose half my lands 

Than this good knight should spill, {sjnll, come to 

Down then steppeth that fair lady, 

To help him if she may ; 
But when she did his beaver raise. 
It is my life ! my lord ! she says ; 

And shrieked and swooned away. 

Sir Cauline just lift up his eyes, 

When he heard his lady cry, 
O^lady ! I am thine own true love. 

For thee I wished to die. 

Then giving her one parting look, 

He closed his eyes in death, 
Ere Christabelle, that lady mild. 

Began to draw her breath. 

But when she foimd her comely knight 

Indeed was dead and gone, 
She laid her own pale cheek to his. 

And thus she made her moan : — 

O stay, my dear and only lord. 

For me, thy faithful feere : 
'Tis meet that I should follow thee. 

Who hast bought my love so dear. 

Then fainting in a deadly swoon. 

And with a deep-fetched sigh, 
That burst her gentle heart in twain. 

Fair Christabelle did die. 
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but very insufficient data for establishing the certainty of political events; they 
afford, nevertheless, the only pictures which remun of the ages which gave rise to, 
and which preceded theuL If we see how things are at present, and feel a laudable 
desire to know firom what origin they arose, through what gradations they have 
passed, and how they came to be moulded into the form in which we find them, 
we must look, for the state of our forefathers, into their ancient rhymes, which 
served as their memorials and annals." 

If it is not possible to separate the sober truth of things from the exaggeratioiu 
and inventions of the bards, we can judge of the tastes and habits of the people 
(whose main and almost only intellectual delight was found in these ballads and 
romances) from the nature of the old compositions that have been preserved to u. 
In the same way, — ^to omit many others of different times and nations, — the * Hiad' 
and * Odyssey ' of Homer, produced some hundreds of years before the Chri8tia& 
era, the ' Legends of Antar,' which preceded the birth of Mahomet in the seventh 
century, and the poem of the * Cid,' which was written in the eleventh oentmy^ 
may all serve as indexes of the prevailing tastes and customs in Greece, Arahi% 
and Sp^ at those different periods, and the times that preceded theuL In OM 
capital feature all these present a monotonous resemblance, for all agree in 
extolling brute force, war, bloodshed, rapine, and cunning; but as they reflect tha 
predilections of various races of men, living at periods remote from each other, 
they thus help us to a great historical truth, while some of their minor detaili 
present generic differences that distinguish race from race, and country firam 
country. The lays of our fierce northern ancestors are as blood-stained and as andcot 
asmany of these national records, and in number exceed those of most countries. 

Tacitus, writing in the first century of the Christian era, makes mention of the 
songs of the ancient German bards; many of which, six centuries later, are said to 
have been collected by the order of the Emperor Charlemagne. The oldert 
existing specimen of Teutonic poetry is a creed entitled ' De Poeta Kazungali,' 
which appears to be considerably older than the time of Charlemagne. A lev 
other fragmenti^ half chronicle, half legend, and in the vernacular tongue of tin 
old Germans, which are still preserved in continental libraries, may be n&ij 
assigned to the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries. The celebrated Nidtebmgm 
Lay, as it now exists, appears to have been written about 800 years ago, but, like 
many others of the romances and heroic ballads, it is evidently a rifacciamaUo of 
something much older. It was indeed the common custom of the minstrels of the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries to revive and modernize the andent 
lays, loading them with marvellous fictions, and introducing sentiments and reftr- 
ences to customs and discoveries of their own age, to render them more acceptable 
to their contemporaries. The Song of the Niebelungen, of which we are about 
to give an abstract, seems, however, to have been less altered by later hand% 
and to have preserved more of its .rude, fierce, original character than any of the 
rest. In it we find no trace of that chivalrous spirit which grew up in a later 
and (bad as it was) a more civilized and better age. The most savage and 
ferocious of the warriors are those who are most praised — there is none of that 
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ntic feeliiig which elevates the fairer and the weaker sex, and which is at 
the consequence and the cause of advancing refinement — there is no obedience, 
iferenoBi no attention to the ladies, who are indeed frequently more savage 
their lovers. The absence of all these milder virtues and romantic feelings 
lifihee the antiquity of the Niebelungen Lay, just as their presence, even 
mt anything else, proves Macpherson's * Ossian * to be the production of a 
nm age. 

tie chivalrous and romantic spirit penetrated into Germany, and began to 
are all the Teutonic literature in the course of the twelfth century, when their 
ant oontemporaries, the Troubadours of Provence, and the Trouveurs of 
aandy, served as models to the northern minstrels. It was then that the most 
idid period of Teutonic poetry commenced. Mr. H. Weber remarks: "For 
pace of a century and a half, beginning about the middle of the twelfth, and 
ig with the reign of Rudolph of Hapsburgh, emperors, kings, princes, nobles, 
ks, and menial minstrels, vied with each other in producing and translating 
of love, romances, fabliaux, chronicles, fables, and sacred legends. The names 
works of above 300 minstrels of that period have been preserved." 
be Song of the Niebelungen is the most ancient of all the Teutonic metrical 
inces that have been preserved entire. There are three old manuscript copies 

at St. Grail, Hohenems, and Munich, which were all consulted by the learned 
ur, who printed a complete edition of the poem, in a collection of similar works, 
le latter part of the last century. As soon as these antique productions 
me diffused through the medium of the press, they produced a sensible effect 
le literature and fine arts of Germany. The painters, in particular, began to 

for subjects and for inspiration in the quaint and striking incidents of the 
UMiio romances. 



[r. Weber, to whose learned labours we are indebted for the English 
islation of this wild romance, opens the story in verse of precisely 
same measure as the Teutonic poem. The rest of the translation is 
Ij in poetiy, and partly in prose. Chrimhild, the heroine, is thus 
oduced : — 

** In ancient song and story marvels high are told, 
Of knights of high emprize, and adventures manifold; 
Of joy and merry feasting; of lamenting, woe, and fear: 
Of champions, bloody battles, many marvels shall ye hear. 

** A noble maid, and fair, grew up in Burgundy ; 
In all the land about, fairer none might be : 
She became a queen full high; Chrimhild was she hight; 
But for her matchless beauty fell many a blade of might** 

his Chrimhild had three brothers, Gimter, Ghemot, and Ghiseler, who 
•e all kings, and anxious to ally their sister to some great warrior ; 
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but she obstinately resisted all such proposals, and vowed she wooW 
never many, because she dreamt one night that a felcon she had trained 
and nourished, and cherished above all things, was stmck down and 
killed by two fierce eagles. Siegfried, the wonderftd hero who was des- 
tined to work a change in her resolution, was son of Siegmund, EJng of 
Netherland. Hearing of the matchless beauty of Chrimhild, he resolved 
to go and gain her for his bride, notwithstanding all that was told him 
of her obstinacy, her brothers' pride, and the savage fierceness of her 
uncle Haghen. He accordingly went to Worms, where she resided with 
her brother King Gunter, and instead of taking a formidable army with 
him, as his father and mother recommended, he would only accept of an 
escort of twelve knights. But the hero was otherwise well defended, and 
knew what he was about 

In the course of preceding journeys in search of adventures, he bad 
slain twelve giants, made himself master of an immense treasure, of a 
magical sword called Balmung, and of a magical tarn-cap that rendered 
him invisible whenever he put it on. Nor were these all his adyantagea; 
for having killed a dragon, or fire-drake, he had bathed in the blood d 
the monster, "whereby his skin became of a homy consistence, which no 
sword or other weapon could penetrate." Being advised of these frets, 
King Gunter thought it wise to entertain him civilly, and Siegfried was 
allowed to thrash all the warriors of Burgundy in jousting and tounn- 
ments, for none could resist his might. Still the sight of the fear Chrim- 
hild was denied him — ^but at length events favoured his suit. One day 
the King of Saxony sent to threaten Gunter, her brother, with war and 
invasion, unless he paid him tribute, and acknowledged himself his 
vassal. Siegfried seized this opportunity, and offered to go and chastise 
the Saxons, requiring only 1000 men, although he knew ihe enemy mus- 
tered 40,000, besides giants. This offer was joyfully accepted, and the 
hero soon returned with the King of Saxony, his ally the " strong King 
of Denmark," and a host of prisoners in chains, all of whom Siegfiied 
presented to Gunter, as he sat in a balcony of the palace with his sceptre 
of gold in his hand. In reward for this service, the hero was presented 
to Chrimhild, who, " though she never before saluted man," kiffi»d Sieg^ 
fried, when told to do so bjr her grateful brother. There was now eating 
and di'inking for twelve nights and twelve days, no fewer than 5000 
guests and 32 princes royal being assembled at the feast Bnt Siegftied 
had other achievements to perform before he obtained his bzide, whO| 
however, by this time, dazzled by his heroic merits, had faUen in km 
with him, and forgotten her ill-omened dream of the fialoon. 
" This youth he was the falcon she in her dream beheld, 

Who by the two fierce eagles dead to the ground was f^Ded; 

But since right dreadful vengeance she took upon his feen, 
/' For the death of that bold hero died many a mother's son.* 
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When the feast was over at WormS) tidings came to the court of a queen 
named Bnmhild, who dwelt in a country " fax over the sea/' called Iscn- 
land. Her beauty was matchless, bnt her fierceness and str^igth equalled 
her beauty. She forced every champion who came to woo her to contend 
with her in throwing the spear, leaping, and casting the stone. Whoever 
fiiiled in the contest with her, was put to a cruel death for his presump- 
tion in attempting it. It was scarcely known how many lovers she had 
killed already, yet, in spite of such discouraging examples, Gnimhild's 
broths, the most royal Gxmter, determined to try his fortune with her. 
Siegfried's offer to accompany the king was gladly accepted. Great 
preparations were made for the journey. '' Chrimhild undertook to pro- 
vide for each three suits of the richest apparel ; and with thirty of her 
Tirgins she was employed for seven weeks in the task. Their mantles 
were made of white silk, brought from Arabia, and of green silk from the 
land of Zaaamank, embroidered with many a gem. The covers of the 
I mantles were made of the skins of strange fishes, covered with silk from 
Mcroceo and Libya. The choicest ermine was procured, and the heroes 
-were richly adorned with gems set in Arabian gold.^ Thus apparelled, 
they embarked in a '^ strong ship," which sailed down the Danube, and 
on the twelfth day landed them at the " strong castle" of Isenstein, in 
the land of Brunhild. As soon as that cruel fedr one was informed of the 
modvee of Xing Gunter's coming, she ordered preparations to be made 
ibr the trial of strength, and presently came forth in complete armour, 
with a shield of the thickness of three spans, and of such weight that 
ftfor of her chamberlains could scarcely carry it. When Haghen, the 
ande of Gunter, cast his eyes upon her, he exclaimed, with trepidar 
tioii: — 

"'And how is^t now. King Gunter ? Here most you tine your life! (tinej lose. 
For the lady you would gain, well may be the devil's wife I " 

Tlie king, too, felt uncomfortable ; and when he saw a mighty spear 
cairied 1^ three knights, and a stone that twelve could hardly lift, " he 
would fiaLi have been back in his castle at Worms, without the love of 
Bnmhild." But at this critical moment, Siegfried, who had put on his 
tam-cap, and was invisible, took Gunter's shield, and, whispering in his 
ear, told him to imitate the movement he was about to peHbrm. Thus 
Gunter visibly, and the hero imseen, stood under cover of the shield. 
Bmnhild threw the spear with marvellous force ; Siegfried received it on 
the shield ; but such was the shock, that he and his companion were 
both struck to the ground, and the blood gushed from their mouths. 
Siegfried, placing his invisible hand before the hand of the king, 
retcumed the spear, and knocked her down. Then Brunhild in great 
wrath heaved up the heavy stone, threw it to an immense distance, 
and leaped after it, so that ** her armour resounded loudly." Siegfried v 
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next seized the stone, and hurled it to a still greater distance ; and tlien, 
taking Giinter np in his arms, leaped after it. The wrathfhl beauty Ml 
at the king's feet, and acknowledged he had beaten and won her ! At 
this touching moment Siegfried, who had stepped aside and taken off his 
tarn-cap, appeared to the eyes of the conquered queen, and with an 
innocent face asked when the games were to begin. Brunhild told him 
they were over, at which he expressed great astonishment* 

After this amiable courtship, King Gunter was sorely afraid lest his 
bride should treacherously murder him and his servants ; bat his fean 
were no sooner known to Siegfried than that hero volunteered to go to 
his own dominions in Niebelungen, and return with a thousand choiee 
knights to protect the brother of his dear Chrimhild. Patting on his 
cap of invisiblity, he went alone aboard the ship, heaved anchor, and 
sailed away, much to the wonderment of Queen Brunhild's waznoza, 
who saw no mariners in the vesseL The next day he reached a castle 
on a mountain, in the land of the Niebelungen, where his treasure ms 
deposited, and where he had thirty thousand and more waniars **&A 
asleep," but all ready (on being awakened) to do his bidding. At this, 
as in many other parts, the poem runs into an episode of fighting and 
bone-breaking ; but (to keep to the main stream of narratiye) Siegfried 
selects 1000 out of the 30,000 sleepers, and returns with them to tha 
Castle of Isenstein. When the fierce Brunhild sees this arrival, she aab 
who they may be, and Gunter tells her (for lying goes for nothing .in 
these heroic tales) that they are part of his retinue he had left behind, 
in his haste to seek her lovely presence. Being thus put in a safe positioii, 
Gunter feels comfortable, and getting his bride on board ship, they ill 
make sail, and in due course of time reach Worms, where the marriage 
is to be celebrated. Gunter*s arrival in the capital of his dominions wm 
celebrated with tournaments and other games. When these were ovw, 
and as they were washing their hands and faces previous to supper, 
Siegfried reminded King Gunter that he had promised him his sister 
Chrimhild if he (Gunter) should gain Brunhild. Gunter very readi^ 
complied, and the marriage ceremony was performed between the hero 
and the heroine of the Niebelungen Lay that very evening, inunediatdj 
after the marriage of the king and Brunhild. 

The proud Brunhild was indignant at this match, which she though 
beneath the rank of her sister-in-law ; and she told Gunter he must 
expect no favour from her, imless he declared what were his motives Ibr 
consenting to such an unequal alliance as that between Chrimhild and a 
vassal. Gunter assured her, that though Siegfried might appear as a 
vassal at his court, he was a king in his own country, little infisrior in 
power to himself. This answer did not satisfy her, and so Gunter found 
to his cost when they retired for the night. She took her girdle, and, 
tying his hands and feet together, hung him upon a nail in the walL 
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The next morning King Gunter was very disconsolate ; nor could a 
splendid tournament, the dubbing of six hundred new knights, nor the 
mass in the cathedral, dissipate his melancholy. Siegfried had shrewd 
flmspicions of what had happened, and these were verified on inquiry. 

'^ThiiB to his guest spake Gunter: — 'With shame and woe I sped; 
I have brought the evil devil, and took her to my hed: 
When I hoped her love to gain, she bound me as her thrall; 
To a nail she bore me, and hung me on the wall. 
There I hung, with fear and anguish, till the sun of morning shone. 
While soundly in the bed slept Brunhild, all alone. 
Loudly to thee I plain of my shame and sorrow sore.' 
Then spake the hero Siegfried: — 'Right sorry am I therefore.' " 

But Siegfried's friendship went farther than this rather cool expres- 
sion of condolence, and he promised to help the king the next night, as 
he had done in his former trial of strength. Accordingly, when bed- 
time came, he put on his tarn-cap, and, joining the chamberlains, entered 
invisibly the chamber of Gunter, and placed himself by his side. As 
soon as the chamberlains retired, and the lights were put out, Siegfried 
began to assiBt the king, when a most violent and singular combat com- 
menced. Brunhild threw the hero to the ground with such violence that 
his head " loudly resounded on the footstool," — she pressed him between 
a door and the wall, imtil he roared with pain, — she squeezed his hands 
till the " blood flowed fix)m his nails," — ^but at last the strength of Sicg- 
fined prevailed ; and leaving the subdued wife with her husband, he 
retired to his own bride, carrying off Brunhild's girdle and ring, both of 
"which, shortly after, in a moment of affectionate confidence, he gave to 
the &ir Chrimhild, ** and for this gift he and many other champions lost 
their Hves." 

Next morning King Gunter was in high good humour, and dispensed 
rich gifts on all sides. '' A high feast" was given, which lasted fourteen 
days ; and then the guests departed for their several homes, Siegfried 
conducting his wife with him to Netherland. 

Ten years had passed in peace, when " Brunhild one day ruminated 
how Siegfried was vassal to Gunter, and had not for a long time done 
any homage to his lord." She easily prevailed on the king to invite him 
and his wife to "a high feast" at Worms ; and Siegfried, with Chrimhild 
and his royal father, Sieg^und, accompanied by a thousand Netherland 
knights, appeared at court as soon as possible. For eleven days tourna- 
ments and other games were celebrated with much harmony ; but at 
length} in a procession to hear mass, this concord was fatally interrupted. 
Brunhild and Chrimhild had been praising the perfections of their several 
husbands ; and growing warm upon the subject, the former taunted the 
latter with her husband's being the vassal of King Gunter. Chrimhild 
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denied the fact ; and, firing at the insult, vowed she would take prece- 
dence of her sister-in-law in the procession to the cathedraL Accor^oig^ 
she went on, attended by forty-three maidens much more splendidlj 
apparelled than the maidens of the queen, and by all the knights Sae^ 
£ded had brought to court. When Brunhild saw this, she exclaimed that 
no wife of a vassal should go before the queen. The gentle Chrimhild 
retorted by calling her sister-in-law by an opprobrious name, and, press- 
ing forward, entered the cathedral before her. Brunhild was highly 
afflicted, but her rage at this public insult was greater than her griei 
As soon as mass was over she again fell upon her rival, and demanded 
what proo& she could give of her dishonour. Chrimhild replied by 
instantly producing the fatal ring and girdle which had been given to 
her by her husband. 

As soon as Chrimhild had produced the ring and girdle, the queen 
departed in great wrath, and complained to her husband Gnnter, with 
whom was the hero SiegMed. Siegfried swore an oath that he had not 
** said the words.'' The fierce uncle of the king, Haghen, who hated the 
hero, on hearing the lamentations of Brunhild, imdertook to revenge her 
injuries npon SiegMed, and Ortwin and Ghemot joined him in a plot 
With the king's consent these conspirators pretended that thirty heralds 
had arrived at court from the lately liberated Kings of Denmark and 
Saxony, to defy Gunter. The generous Siegfried instantly volunteered 
to take up the king's quarrel as before ; npon which Haghen went to 
Qirimhild, and, feigning great friendship for her husband, asked if there 
were not some single part of his homy body that required defence in 
battle. Chrimhild, whose rage had been cooled, regretted in the fint 
place that she had given offence to her sister-in-law Brunhild (fbr whidii 
she said, her husband had '' beat her black and blue"), and then, sof- 
pecting nothing, she told Haghen that when Siegfried bathed himself in 
the dragon's bloody a leaf had stuck on his skin, just between the 
shoulders, and had prevented that part from becoming impenetraUft 
'^ Well," quoth Haghen, '' only sew a small cross npon his garment, in 
the place where the spot is, and I promise you to defend that part of hii 
body with all care, when we go against the Banes and Saxons." The 
small cross was affixed, and now Siegfried was informed that there wai 
to be no war, but only a great royal chase of beam and bears in the 
forest of Vasgovia, — ^where the treason was to be done. 

Great preparations were made, and nothing was heard bnt the haying 
of hounds and the blowing of horns. By the advice of Brunhill every 
kind of meat was carried to a well in the forest, — but no wine. Chrisir 
hild, who, like a good wife, had forgot the sound drubbing she received 
from him, did all she could to persuade him not to go to the hunt, as Ab 
had been warned of his fate in two dreams. But his doom was inevit- 
able ; and taking an affectionate leave of his wife, who gazed in his fhee 
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id caressed him " fhll tenderly/' he departed with his hound in leash, 
id mounted his swift horse. When the chase began, who so distin- 
lished himself as Siegfried? Killing all kinds of wild beasts, and 
long them a halb-wolf (demi-wolf), a lion, a buffalo, an elk, a bison, 
or nris, and one fierce bull, besides deer, boars, and bears without 
imber. 

Xing Gunter then caused a horn to be blown, giving notice that he 
raid dine at the welL 

** In goigeoos guise the hero did to the fountain ride; 
Down unto his spurs, his sword hung by his side; 
His weighty spear was broad, of mighty length, and strong; 
A horn of the gold so red o'er the champion's shoulders hung. 

Of &irer hunting garments ne'er heard I say before; 

A coat of the black velvet the noble hero wore; 

Wa hat was of the sable, full richly was it dight; 

Ho! with what gorgeous belts was hung his quiver bright! 

m * * * * 

And by his side hung Balmung, that sword of mickle might. 
Which in the field Sir Siegfried, struck on the helmets bright; 
Not the truest metal the noble blade withstood — 
Oh! thus right gloriously rode the hunter good.** 

> make '' disport for the king," Siegfried caught a great bear alive, and 
ought him to the well, where the animal made great havoc among the 
tchen utensils and dinner-service, "to the exceeding amusement of 
e company," imtil, wearying of this sport, the hero slew the beast. 
The gallant himtsmen had not proceeded far with their dinner, when 
r SiegMed was fdU wroth with Haghen for having forgotten the wine. 
lat traitor said the wine had not been forgotten, but carried to another 
sU in a distant part of the forest. On this SiegMed proposed a foot- 
oe (we suppose to go and fetch the wine), and throwing off part of his 
rments and all his arms, to run the lighter, started with the rest, 
liom he far outran. At the well King Gunter laid himself down on 
3 belly, and stretching his head over the hollow drank a copious 
aught. Siegfried followed the royal example, but he was no sooner 
ofitrate than Haghen treacherously struck a lance into the vulnerable 
ot between his E^bioulders. The hero, leaping to his feet, pursued the 
arderer; and though wounded and weaponless, knocked Haghen 
wn, and broke his shield in twain. Then he fell down himself and 
idf upbraiding his assassins with ingratitude and cowardice, but 
x>mmending his spouse Chrimhild to the mercy of the king, her bro- 
er. Gunter wished to give out that he had been slain by robbers, but 

f2 
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Haghen fiercely said lie cared not to conceal the feuct that he had done 
him to death. 

To give a keener edge to the queen's revenge, Haghen caused tibe 
dead body to be laid before the chamber-door of Chrimhild, who, know- 
ing nought of what had happened, and coming suddenly jEbrth, beheld it 
there. She shrieked — clasped her hands on high, and then threw her- 
self cm her murdered husband, making '' boundless lamentations." After 
this storm of grief, her first thoughts were for vengeance, ^he sent kt 
Siegmund, the father of SiegMed, who, as well as his eleven hundred 
champions, swore instant revenge. But Chrimhild said she would bide 
her own time. She ordered a splendid coffin of gold and silver, in which 
the body of the hero was carried to the cathedral. Gunter, with Hag- 
hen and others, went to bewail the death, which they now all said had 
been done by robbers, but Chrimhild, standing by the open coffin, 
fiercely bade those who knew themselves to be innocent to approach 
and touch the corpse. 

" A marvel high and strange is seen full many a time: 
When to the murdered body nears the man who did the crime, 
Afresh the wounds will bleed: the maryel now vras fioand, 
As Haghen felled the champion with treason to the gnoojtid.'' 

For three days and three nights, without food or drink, did Chrim- 
hild watch beside the coffin, and when it was about to be sunk into the 
grave she caused it to be again opened, and once more she took leave cf 
her husband. Her next care was to distribute 30,000 marks of goid 
among the poor, that so his soul might have peace. 

Brunhild gloried in her deep revenge, and Gunter and HaghflB 
induced Chrimhild to send for the Niebelungen treaoire, which Siegfiied 
had given her for her jointure. The dwarf Alberich, who held it in 
custody, grieved to give it up, and loudly lamented the loss of the heoo 
and of his tarn-cap. Under the mountain of treasure, which it took 
twelve waggons four days and four nights to remove, there lay a wiA.- 
ing-rod, by which the possessor might become master of the wbok 
world ; but as the dwarf Alberich would not explain this miiacnloiis 
quality, the rod remained of no use. Seeing that Chrimhild was gain- 
ing great popularity by her liberal employment of this wealth, Haghflp, 
with some other conspirators, got possession of it all, and sunk it into 
the Rhine, swearing at the same lime that they would never reveal the 
place. After this fresh wrong Chrimhild dwelt thirteen years at her 
brother's court, but then came the prospect of revenge for her. 

Attila, King of the Huns, (called in the poem Etzel), sent a splendid 
embassy to Worms to demand her hand. At first she reftised, becanse 
she had determined to remain a widow, and could on no account, as s 
good Qiristian. think of marrying a heathen prince. But Rudiger, the 
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Hun, used potent arguments, telling her that Etzel had twelve kings 
and thirty princes, all his vassals, and thai, 

^From the Rhone unto the Rhine, from the Elhe to the distant sea, 
No king of greater riches and greater power may be;" 

and he finaUy overcame her disinclination by swearing to Chrimhnd 
that he and his men would be ever ready to avenge her injuries. 

Etzel, accompanied by a great host of vassals, " among whom were 
KuBsians, Greeks, Poles, Wallachians, Kybens, the savage Petscheners, 
and many other nations," received his bride at the town of Tuln. The 
marriage ceremonies, the feastings, the largesses, were' surpassingly 
splendid, and Werbel and Swemmel, the two court minstrels, got each a 
thousand marks in gold. 

When Chrimhild had dwelt thirteen years with King Etzel, and 
borne him a son, she bethought herself of inviting King Gunter with 
his brothers, and Haghen, Ids uncle, and all the choice Burgundian 
warriors, to a "high feast" in Hungary. The message, which was car- 
ried to Worms by the minstrels Werbel and Swemmel, was at first 
received with diffidence, and Haghen strongly opposed accepting the 
invitation. Uta, the queen mother, was also in opposition, because she 
had dreamed a dream, in which she saw all the birds of Burgundy drop 
down dead; while Kumold, the master of the royal kitchen, attempted 
to show that it would be ridiculous to go all the way to Hungary for a 
feast, seeing that they had plenty of meat, drink, and clothes at home. 
However, after seven days of consultation, Chrimhild's invitation was 
accepted, and Gunter, wi^ his brothers, Haghen and the rest (a retinue 
of one thousand knights and nine thousand squires), set out for Himgary, 
leaving Brunhild and the queen mother at Worms, under the care of 
Kmnold, the head cook. Among Gunter's choicest knights was one 
Folker, of Alsace, commonly called, the Fiddler, on account of the 
excellence of his playing and singing : this personage plays a very 
conspicuous part, both as a hero and buffoon, in the sequel of this long 
story. 

Alter meeting with a mermaid, who predicted to Haghen that he was 
running into danger by going " into Kin^ EtzeVs land," and having 
encountered one or two other adventures, Gunter arrived at Etzelen- 
burg, where the king of the Huns kept court. Chrimhild was affable to 
Ghiseler, Gunter*s and her own youngest brother, but stem to all the 
rest. When Haghen saw her face, he tied his helmet faster on his head. 
" What presents have ye brought me from the Rhine ?" cried the Queen 
of the Huns. Haghen replied, scornfully, that he was sorry he had not 
brought her a gift f5pom his own treasury. "Why brought ye not the 
Nibelung treasure?" cried the queen, in still more wrath. Haghen 
answered that it was sufficient for a knight to carry his ecm5;^\]x ^si<^ \a& V 
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sword. The queen then bade them give up their arms before they 
entered the hall, and when Haghen and Gnnter sternly refhsed to do so, 
she felt convinced that they had been forewarned of the compliment die 
intended paying them. 

Haghen then took Folker the Fiddler aside, and they went together 
across the court, and sat them down on a bench before the hall of 
Chrimhild. When the queen beheld them there, she wept bitterly, and 
complained to her knights of all the injuries Haghen had done her. 
Having inflamed them against the two Burgnndians, she descended to 
the court with one hundred knights to kill them. At the approach of 
the queen, Folker the Fiddler would have risen out of respect, but 
Haghen told him to sit still, lest their enemies should take it for a sign 
of fear. 

'' Twas then the hero Haghen across his lap he laid. 
Glittering to the sun, a broad and weighty blade.*' 

This was Balmung, the sword of SiegMed, the sight of which much 
afiEected the queen. 

" It minded her of all her woes: Chrimhild to weep began. 
Well I ween Sir Haghen in her scorn the sword had drawn. 

« « « « 

Folker, knight of courage, bold by his side sate he, 
A sharp and mighty fiddle-stick held the hero free.** 

What with the sight of " Balmung," and the "mighty fiddle-stick," and 
a tale told by one of the Huns of the prowess of Haghen, whom he had 
seen in his youth in twenty-two battles, the hundred knights became 
afraid of attacking the two champions, and departed in peace. Then 
Haghen and Folker rejoined King Gunter, and they all proceeded to 
the hall of Sing Etzel, who received them with a show of courtesy. 

At night, when Gunter and his knights retired to the large hall, 
where all their beds were prepared, Haghen undertook the guard, and 
for the sake of a little music associated Folker with him, who soon 
fiddled all the champions to sleep. Of a sudden he ceased his lay, for 
he discovered helmets glittering in the light of the moon. These were 
knights sent by Chrimhild to murder Haghen in his sleep ; but seeing 
the hall-door guarded, they hastily retired, much taunted for their 
cowardice by Folker the Fiddler. 

The following morning King Gunter was to go to hear mass with 
King Etzel, and his knights were attiring themselves in "silken shirts" 
and "spacious mantles," when Haghen, reminding them of "Lady 
Chrimhild's angry mood," made them put on their armour. King 
Etzel, who, it should appear, had intended to murder his guests in the 
church, marvelled much when he saw them in complete armour, and 
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they excused themselves by saying, falsely, that such was the common 
custom of Burgxmdy. After mass there was a tournament, but the 
Huns declined engaging with the fierce visitors. Haghen (who could 
never be quiet), on seeing a Hun arrayed in splendid armour, rode at 
him in the crowd, and pierced him through and through with his lance. 
llien began a general engagement, which vras interrupted by Etzel, 
'wbo threatened to hang any Hun who harmed his guests. After this 
the knights of both nations went to dinner, at which they sate in com- 
plete armour, every one mistrusting the other. Towards the end of 
the repast, Ortlieb, the yoimg son of Chrimhild and Etzel, was brought 
in : Haghen spoke lightly of the boy, thereby incensing the king, and 
increasing the vrrath of the queen. Meanwhile Blodelin, the brother 
of King Etzel, incited by Queen Chrimhild, went with his knights 
into another haU, where Dankwart, the brother of Haghen, was dining 
with the Burgundian squires, and defied him to his teeth as one of the 
murderers of Siegfried. Dankwart swore he was innocent, and then, 
with his first blow, cut off Blodelin's head. The Burgundian squires, 
though mostly imarmed, drove out the Hunnish knights, but they soon, 
! returning in greater force, slaughtered all the nine thousand squires ! 
Dankwart fought his way through the mSlee, and rushing to the hall, 
where the kings and knights were dining, told his brother what had 
happened, upon which Haghen commenced a general slaughter of the 
Huns, by cutting off young Ortlieb's head, which fell into his mother's 
lap. Chrimhild now began to fear for her own life, but Dietrich of 
Berne, a friendly guest, who had nothing to do with the champions of 
Burgundy, took up her majesty under one arm, and her husband 
£tsel under the other, and carried them out of the hall, away fr*om 
the fearful affiray, which ended in the champions remaining sole 
masters of the ludl, after killing and throwing out of window seven 
thousand Huns ! In the conflict Folker particularly signalized himself. 

"King Etzel cried, ' Alas and woe I that to this feast they came, 
For there a fearfal champion fights, Folker is his name, 
Rag^g like a savage boar; a fiddler mod is he; 
Praised be my lack, that from the fiend safely I could flee! 

FonUy bis lays resound; bis fiddle-stick is red. 

And oh! its dreadful tones strike many a champion dead!*" 

After a short truce, the fight was renewed, Chrimhild offering great 
riches to any one who would attack Haghen. Iring, Margrave of 
Denmark, at length undertook the task, and wounded Haghen on the 
skull, but he was killed by that champion, and so were I rn fried and 
Hawart, and all their knights, who tried to avenge Iring's death. 
Chrimhild then brought up twenty thousand Huns to attack the hci'oes, 
i ____^ . — ——____—— —^__— 
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who fought furiously, but not without heavy losses, till night&ll, wlien 
the assailants, not knowing what better to do, set fire to the halL The 
heroes, now reduced to six hundred, were at the last extremity. Thej 
had nothing wherewith to quench the raging thirst caused by the fire 
and smoke, till, by the advice of Haghen, they drank the blood of their 
foes. Fortunately, the hall-roof was arched, " which,** says the song, 
" prevented a general conflagration ;'* and Haghen, Folker, and thdr 
fellows, were only half-roasted by the following morning, when they 
were attacked by a fresh host of Hims, whom they slew to a man. 

Kudiger, who had gone to Worms to obtain the unlucky hand of 
Chrimhild, was one of the bravest warriors at court ; but as he had 
entertained the Burgundians on their journey, and shown them ha- 
rntality in his own house^ he could hardly be prevailed upon to attack 
them: and even when he yielded to the king and queen on thdr 
knees, and prepared himself and his knights, vrith heavy hearts, for 
the attack, he advised the Burgundians, that they might get ready to 
withstand him, and told them he was only persuaded to it by tJie 
entreaties of Chrimhild. The only glimpses of the generous spirit of 
chivalry that are caught in this foul and murderous epic are in the 
character of Kudiger. T^en told by Haghen that the shield he had 
given him at his castle was hewn to pieces, Kudiger insisted on his 
accepting the one he then wore, that so they might be on a more 
equal footing in the fight. Even Haghen was touched by his gene- 
rosity, and, with Folker, swore he would not fall upon Kudiger, who, 
however, was slain by Ghemot, one of K.ing Gunter's brothers, after he 
(Ghemot) had received a mortal wbund on the head from the sword oS. 
Kudiger. All Kudiger*s knights were then added to the heap of dead, 
but not before the Burgnndian band was almost exterminated. Die- 
trich of Berne, who, very prudently, had abstained from an active 
interference, then sent his follower Hildebrand, a wise old warrior, to 
demand the dead body of Kudiger from the Burgundians. Wolfhart, 
Sighestab, and Helfrich, three nephews of Dietrich of Berne, wonld 
follow Hildebrand, in spite of the good advice of their uncle. And 
now the catastrophe approaches, which, in some respects, resembles 
that of the immortal drama of ' Tom Thumb,' when all the heroes lie 
dead on the stage together. 

When they entered the hall, and saw the hospitable and nobl&- 
hearted Kudiger lying dead, the lamentations of Dietrich of Berne's 
messengers were excessive, and Wolfhart could not refrain from in- 
sulting the heroes of Burgundy, who refdsed to deliver the body. 
Folker answering in the same style, Wolfhart broke loose from Hil^ 
brand, who would have kept the peace, and struck the fiddler a mig^tj 
blow, — ^but the fiddler felled him dead in return. Nothing could now 
restrain the heroes from the fight Folker slew Sighestab, and the 
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3 old Hildebrand slew Folker, whose "red fiddlestick" thus at last 
pped from his hand. Helfrich, Dietrich's last nephew, and Ghiseler, 
iter's last brother, exchanged death-wounds witii one another; — so 
b, at length, none remained on either side, except Haghen, King 
iter, and EEildebrand. The wise Hildebrand endeavonred to carry 
the body of the brave Wolfhart, but he was put to flight by Hag- 
, and flying to Dietrich, told him all that hsui happened. Then the 
I'hty Dietrich of Berne armed himself, and goiag to the hall where 
^hen and Gunter stood among the dead, bade them surrender : they 
Lsed. Upon this, Dietrich attacked Haghen, and, after a fierce com- 
, bound him, and carried him to Chrimhild, imploring that queen 
to take his life. Dietrich returned to the hall, and, after another 
d fight, also brought King Gunter bound. The Knight of Berne 
n departed, loudly lamenting. 

Chrimhild ofBeved Haghen his life if he would teU where he had 
icealed the Niebeliingen treasure; but Haghen, well knowing her 
lice, refused the condkion. 

'' < Then 1 11 bring it to an end,' spake the noble Siegfried's wife. 
Grimly she bade her meiney take King Gxtnter's life, (meinspj retinue. 
Off they struck his head, and she grasped it by the hair!" 

mag thus finished her brother, she turned to Haghen : — 

** When that sorrowing hero his master's head did see, 
Thus to Lady Chrimhild spake he wrathfully : — 
' Thou hast brought it to an end, and quenched thy bloody thirst; 
All thy savage murders I prophesied at first. 

Where was sunk the Nibelung treasure, knows none but God and L 
Never, thou fiend-like woman, that treasxure shalt thou nigh I'" 

irimhild replied : — 

" ' Foully hast thou spoken ;' thus she spake with eager word ; 
* But still I bear in my right hand, Balmung, that noble sword, 
That bore my Siegfried dear, when, by your treacherous deed, 
Basely he was murdered; nor shall you better speed.' 

From out the sheath she drew that blade so good and true; — 
She meant the noble champion with his life the deed should rue. 
Up she heaved the falchion, and off she struck his head. 
Loudly mourned King Etzel, when he saw the hero dead. 

Ho wept and mourned aloud: ^ Oh woe! by woman's hand 
Lies low the boldest champion, — the noblest in the land. 
Who ever shield and trusty sword to the bloody combat bore I 
Though he was my fiercest foe, I shall mourn him evermore.' 
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Up and spake old Hildebrand, — * Thus she shall not speed; 

She has dared to strike the champion dead, and it 's I will quit the deei 

Full oft he wrought me wrong,— oft I felt his direful wrath; 

But bloody yengeance will I have for the noble hero's death.' 

Wrathfnlly Sir Hildobrand to Queen Chrimhild he hied: 

Grimly he struck his falchion all through the lady's side: 

In sooth she stood aghast when she viewed the hero's blade: 

What might her cries avail her? On the ground the Queen fell dead. 

There bled full many a champion, slaughtered on that day; 
Among them Lady Chrimhild, cut in pieces lay. 
Dietrich and King Etzel began to weep and mourn, [champions. 

For their kemps andfor their kindred, who there their lives hadlom. Qeem^^ 

Men of strength and honour weltering lay that moixow; 
All the knights and vassals had micUe pain and sorrow. 
King Etzel's merry feast was done, but with mourning did it end: 
That evermoTt does love its pain and sorrow send! 

What sithence there befel, I cannot sing or say — 
Heathens bold and Christians ftdl sorely wept that day, 
With many a swain and lady, and many maidens young, 
-—Here ends the tale adventurous, hight the Nibelung Song." 
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FROM CHAUGEB's CANTEEBTJEY TALES. 

or * Half-Honrs with the Best Authors/ will he found the story which 
r has giyen ns in * The Clerk*8 Tale,' as it was told hy Boccaccio. Chancer 

"I will tell yon a tale which that I 
Learned at Padua of a worthy derk, 
As proved by his wordes and his werk : 
He is now dead, and nailed in his chest, 
I pray to God to give his soul6 rest. 
Francis Petrarch, the laureat poete 
Hight this clerk." 

Tyrwhitt, in his admirable edition of Chaucer, says: — " It is not easy to say 
aucer should choose to own an obligation for this tale to Petrarch rather 
Boocace, from whose 'Decameron' it was translated by Petrarch, in 1373, 
r before his death, as appears by a remarkable letter, which he sent with 
slation to Boccace. It should seem, too, from the same letter, that the 
IS not invented by Boccace; for Petrarch says, ' that it had always pleased 
len he had heard it many years before,* whereas he had not seen the 
eron' till very lately." 



the west side of Italy, by the base of Mount Yesulus, there is a 
and pleasant plain, where many a town and tower founded in 
les may be seen, and the name of this country is Saluces. A 
a named Walter was, at one time, lord of that land, as his fathers 
m before him. He was a man beloved for himself, and dreaded 
power and position. He was young, of a frdr person and strong, 
honour and courtesy, and possessing discretion enough to guide 
pie. In some things, however, he was to blame ; he considered 
^ of the future, all his thoughts were upon the present and passing 
e. He hawked and he hunted, and let weightier cares and duties 
y; above all, he would not marry, and for that especially his 
grieved. 

day, accordingly, they went to him in a crowd, and one of them 

•oke : " O noble Marquis, your humanity giveth us boldness to 

L our grief. Accept, then, lord, of your gentleness, what we, with 

hearts, complain of unto you; let not your ears disdain my 

" For certes, lord, so well us liketh you 
And all your work, and e'er have done, that we 
Ne coulden not ourselves devisen how 
We mighten live in more felicity ; 
Save one thing, lord, if it your wille be 
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That for to be a wedded man you lest, {lest, be pleased. 

Then were your people in sovereign heartes rest. 

Boweth your necke under the blissful yoke 
Of sovereignty, and not of service : 
Which, that men clepen spousal, or wedloke ; 
And thinketh, lord, among your thoughtes wise, 
How that our dayds pass in sundry wise ; 
For though we sleep, or wake, or roam, or ride, 
Aye fieeth the time, it wiU no man abide. 

And though your green youth flower as yet, in creepeth age always as 
still as a stone, and death menaceth and smites all in every state. 
Accept, then, of us our true purposes, who have never disobeyed your 
will; and, if you would consent, lord, we desire now that jou will 
choose quickly a wife, bom of the gentlest and best of the land. DeKver 
us out of this mighty dread, and, for God's sake, take a wife ; for should 
your lineage cease with your death, and a strange successor take your 
heritage, alas ! sad were our lives !" 

Their meek prayer and their piteous cheer touched the Marquis with 
pity. " Ye will," he said, " mine own dear pe(^le, constrain nae to that 
which I never thought to have done: I rejoiced in my liberty; and 
whereas, now I am free, I must endure servitude. But nevertheless, I 
see your true intent, and trust your judgment as I have eyex done; 
therefore, of my free will, I agree to marry. But as to your proffer to 
choose me a wife, I release you from that choice, and pray you to cease 
urging it. For God knows, that children be often unlike their worthy 
parents ; goodness cometh all from God, and not of the race or blood. 
Therefore, 

" Let me alone in choosing of my wife, 
That charge upon my*back I will endure ; 
But I you pray, and charge upon your lifb, 
That what wife that I take, ye may assure 
To worship her while that her life may *dure. 
In word and work, both here and elles where, 
As she an emperor^s daughter were. 

And furthermore, this shall ye swear, that ye [mumwr. 

Against my choice shall never grutch or strive ; {grvich 

For since I shall forego my liberty 

At your request, as ever may I thrive, 

Thi^, as mine heart is set, there will I wive ; 

And, but ye will assent in such mannere, 

I pray you speak no more of this mattlre." 

With a hearty will they assented, not one said nay; only, ere thej 
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at they besought him to grant as early a day for his espousals as he 
Id; 

For yet alway the people somewhat dread 
Lest that the Marquis woulde no wife wed. 

lie Marquis then fixed a day on which he would be surely married, 
'. having said he did all this at their request, they with fall and 
able hearts thanked him upon their knees, and Went home. The 
rquis then commanded his officers to prepare the feast 
^ot &r from the palace there stood a little hamlet, in which dwelt 
tain poor folk, and among them a man, reckoned the poorest of all, 
was called Janioola : 

But highe God sometime senden can 
His grace unto a little ox's stall. 

d Janicola had a daughter, Griselda, who was £Edr enough to the eye, 
; who, if we speak of virtuous beauty, 

Then was she one the fairest under sun. 

had been poorly fostered up ; 

Well off ner of the well than of the tun 

She drank ; and for she woulde virtue please, 

She knew well labour, but no idle ease. 

But though this maiden tender were of age. 

Yet in the breast of her virginity 

There was enclosed sad and ripe cour&ge; {sadf serious. 

And in great reverence and charity 

Her olde poore father foster'd she : 

A few sheep spinning on the field she kept | 

She woulde not be idle till she slept. 

d when she came homewards, she would bring roots and other herbs, 
ich she shred and seethed to make decoctions of for a living. And 
r she watched over her father's life, with all the diligence and obe- 
ice that child can show to a revered parent. 

Jpon this poor creature the Marquis had often looked, as he was 
iting ; and whenever it so happened that he might see her, he would 
e, not with the wanton glances of folly, but with serious earnestness, 
imuning to himself upon her behaviour, and commending in his heart 

womanly and virtuous qualities. And be had determined that, if he 
r should wed, it should be Griselda only. The day of wedding came, 

no one could tell who should be the bride. Men wondered, and said 
lately among themselves — 
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" "Will not our lord yet leave his yanity P 
Will he not wed ? Alas, alas, the while ! 
Why will he thus himself and ns hegoile P" 

The Marquis, neyertheless, has caused gems to he made, set in g< 
azure, also hrooches and rings, for Griselda, and taken measure 
clothing from a maiden of similar stature, and provided all othc 
ments proper for such a wedding. The time of the day approac 
the ceremony ; the palace is arrayed throughout, and the Marquis 
hahited, with lords and ladies in his company, amidst the s( 
music, takes his way towards the village. 

Griselda — ^innocent, God knows, that all this pageant was for 
her — ^has heen to a well to fetch water, from whence she hurries 1 
soon as she can, having heard that this day the Marquis is to be i 
If she can, she would fain see something of the sight. 

She thought, I will with other maidens stand 

That be my fellows, in our door, and see 

The Marchioness, and thereto will I fond {fo 

To do at home, as soon as it may be. 

The labour which tbat 'longeth unto me ; 

And then I may at leisure her behold, 

If she this way unto the castle hold. 

And as she woulde over the threshold gone. 
The Marquis came and 'gan her for to call ; 
And she set down her water-pot anon 
Beside the threshold in an ox's stall. 
And down upon her knees she 'gan to fall, 
And with sad countenance kneeleth still. 
Till she had heard what was the lord^'s will. 

This thoughtM Marquis spake unto this maid, 

Full soberly, and said in this mannere : — 

" Where is your father, Grisildis ?" he said; 

And she, with reverence, in humble cheer ♦ 

Answered, " Lord, he is already here." 

And in she goeth withouten longer let, (let, hio 

And to the Marquis she her father fet. {fet, 1 

He by the hand then took this poore man, 
And saide thus, when he him had aside : 
" Janicola, I neither may nor can 
Longer the pleasure of mine hearte hide ; 
If that thou vouch^safs, what so betide. 
Thy daughter will I take, ere that I wend, 
As for my wife unto her livds end." 



L 
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I ^ Thoa loYest me, tliat I well know, and art my fkithfiil liegeman bom ; 

/ and all that pleases me, I dare well say, will please thee; tell me, therefore, 

/ if that thou wilt incline to this purpose, and take me for thy son-in-law." 

/ The suddenness of tlie proposal so astonished the man, that he waxed 

I ned, and stood abashed and quaking, and with difficulty he said, " Lord, 

I my will is as ye wiU ; just as you please, mine own dear lord, govem 

I tlds matter." 

. '' Then I will,? s&id the Marquis softly, " that I and thou and she 
liaye a collation in thy chamber, and I will ask her if it be her will to be 
my wife. All shall be done in thy presence." 

Meanwhile the attendants of the Marquis came into the house, won- 
dering to see how well and in what an honest manner Griselda provided 
for her father ; and she herself was astonished beyond measure to see 
such guests; 

For which she looked with fiill palS face. 

lite Marquis now addressed her in these words : — " Griselda, you must 
imderstand it pleaseth your fEither and me that I should wed you ; but 
I ask first whether you will consent to these demands: — ^Are you ready 
"with good heart to do all my pleasure, and to consent that, as appears 
to me best, I may gladden or grieve you; and you never to be discon- 
tented : and when I say Yea, you never to say Nay, neither by word nor 
frowning countenance. — Swear this, and here I swear our alliance." 
Pondering, and quaking with dread, Griselda answered, "Lord, un- 
worthy am I of this honour that you call me to : but as ye will yourself, 
%litsowiUL . 

" And here I swear, that never willingly, 
Li work nor thought, I will you disobey, 
For to be dead, though me were loth to dey." 

" This is enough, Griselda mine," quoth he ; 

And forth he goeth, with a Ml sober cheer. 

Out at the door, and ait^r then came she, 

And to the people he said in this mannere : 

" This is my wife," quoth he, " that standeth here ; 

Honoureth her, and loveth her, I pray, 

Wboso me loveth : there n'is no more to say." 

" And for that nothing of her olde gear 
She shoulde bring into his house, he bade 
That women should despoilen her right there ; 
Of which these ladies weren nothing glad 
To handle her clothe wherein she was clad : 
But nathdless this maiden, bright of hue 
From head to foot they clothdd have all new. 
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Her haires have they comb'd that lay untress'd 
Full ruddly, and with their fingers small 
A coroune on her head they have y'dress'd. 

But why of her marriage should I make a tale ? Hardly the people 
knew her for her beaaty, when she was transformed by her rich apparel 
The Marquis having wedded her, caused her to be set upon a snow-white 
horse, and carried to his palace ; and the day was spent in reyeL 

And God hath such favour sent to the new Marchioness, that it seemed 
unlikely that she was bom and fed in rudeness in a village — 

or in an ox's stall, , 

But nourished in an emperour^ halL 

Even those who had known her from her birth, year by year, hardly 
durst swear she was Janicola's daughter ; for though she hsul been ever 
virtuous, she now increased in such excellent manners, enshrined in such 
high goodness, she was so fiill of discretion and eloquence, so benign, 
and so worthy to be revered, she could so embrace the hearts of the 
people, that, in a word, 

Each her loveth that looketh on her face. 

It was not long before a daughter gladdened the Marquis and the 
people. 

And it so befel, that the Marquis longed in his heart to tempt his 
wife, in order to test her steadiness of purpose ; although he had tried 
her often enough before, and found her ever good. So he 

wrought in this mann§re : 
He came a night alone there as she lay, 
"With steme face, and with fiill troubled cheer. 
And saide thus : — " Grisild'," quoth he, " that day 
That I you took out of your poor array. 
And put you in estate of high nobless. 
Ye have it not forgotten, as I guess ? 

"I say, Grisilde, this present dignity. 

In which that I have put you, as I trow, 

Maketh you not forgetful for to be ; 

That I you took in poor estate full low. 

For any weal ye must yourselven know. 

Take heed of every word that I you say ; * 

There is no wight that heareth it but we tway. 
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" Ye wot yourself' well how that ye came here 

Into this hoiifie, it is not lon^ ago ; j 

And though to me ye be right lief and dear, {lief, loved. | 

Unto my gentles ye be nothing so : 

They say, to them it is great shame and woe 

For to be snbjects, and be in serv^ge 

To thee, that bom art of a small lin'&ge. 

ad especially since thy daughter was born, have they spoken thus. I 
re to liye with them in rest and peace ; I must therefore deal with 

daughter for the best ; not as I would, but as my gentles desire. 
I yet, God knows, I am full loath to do this thing, nor will I with- 
your assent. So now show me the patience in your behaviour that 

swore to me the day of our marriage.'' 

Hien she had heard all this, apparently unmoved in word, in cheer, 
a countenance, (^ said, 

" Lord, all lieth in your pleas&nce ; 
My child and I with hearty obeisance 
Be youres all, and ye may save or spill («^7/, destroy. 

Your owen thing : worketh after your wilL 

. • 

'^ There may no thing, so God my soule save, 

Like unto you that may displeasen me; (/t%eunto,bepleasantto. 

Ne I desir^ nothing for to have, 

Ne dreade for to lose, save only ye : 

This will is in mine heart, and aye shall be ; 

No length of time or death may this defEice, 

Nor change my courage to another plaoe." 



he Marquis was glad of her answer, but seemed not 
AU dreary was his cheer and his looking ; 

when he had left the chamber, he privately told his purposes to a 
L, and sent him to his wife. Tlie man stalked into the chamber of 
«lda, saying, "Madam, ye must forgive me; I only do that to 
ch I am constrained : ye know well that lords* behests must be fol- 
i. I am commanded to take this child." He then ceased, and 
2d the child in a rough manner, and appeared as though he would 
3 slain it before he went. Griselda must suffer all, consent to all. 
i lamb, she sitteth stiU, and lets the cruel sergeant do what he 
ses. Suspicious was the reputation of this man, suspicious-looking 
face, suspicious his words. Alas ! her daughter that she so loved. 

believed he would have slain it at once, but she neither wept nor 
ed, conforming herself to the Marquis's jdeasnre. 
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But at the last to speaken she began, 

And meek^ly she to the sergeant prayed 

(So as he was a worthy gentleman) 

That she might kiss her child ere that it deyed; 

And in her barme this little child she laid {ban 

With fall sad face, and 'gan the child to bliss, (bU& 

And lulled it, and after 'gan it kiss. 

And thus she said in her benign^ voice, 
" Farewell, my child, I shall thee never see. 
But since I have thee marked with the cross. 
Of thilke father ybless^d may*st thou be, 
That for us died upon a cross of tree. 
Thy soule, little child, I him betake. 
For this night shalt thou dien for my sake." 

To a nurse in such a case it had been hard to see this pitiab 
creature; well then might a mother cry, alas! But so stedfa 
Griselda, that she endured all adversity, and said meekly 
sergeant — 

" Have here again your little younge maid. 

Go now, and do your lord's will. And one thing I would pray 
grace, unless my lord forbid it. Bury this little body in som 
where neither birds nor beasts may tear it." But no satisfactioE 
he give her, but took the child and went his way. 

The sergeant told his lord all Griselda's words and behavio 
presented him with his daughter. Somewhat this lord was 1 
with pity, but nevertheless he held to his purpose. So he direc 
child to be softly and warmly wrapped, 

With alle circumstances tenderly, 

and taken to Bologna, unto his sister, the Countess of Pavia, w 
besought to foster the child in all gentleness. And whose child 
he bade her conceal from every one. The sergeant also was tol 
no man know, upon pain of his head, the object of his journey, 
place he came from, or the place he was sent to. The Marqu 
goes to Griselda, in order that he might see by her air and count 
and words, if she were changed ; but he found her ever the si 
once stedfast and kind : 

As glad, as humble, as busy in service. 
And eke in love, as she was wont to be. 
Was she to him, in every manner wise ; 
Nor of her daughter not a word spake she ; 
No accident for no adversity 
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Was seen in her, ne never hear daughter's name, 

Ne neyened she for earnest or far game. (nevened, named. 

OS passed on four years, when Griselda had anoth^ child, a boy. 

Full gracious and fair for to behold, 

he Marquis and the whole country were in great joy and thank- 
3S to God. "When the child was two years old, and had left its 
, the Marquis again felt a desire to tempt his wife. Most needless 

t; 

But wedded men ne connen no measure {ne connej know not. 
"When that they find a patient creature. 

e," quoth the Marquis, " ye have heard, ere this, my people bear 
our marriage. Now, since my son is bom, it is worse than ever, 
nurmur des^oyeth my heart. They now say — 

" * "When "Walter is agone. 
Then shall the blood of Janicle succeed. 
And be our lord, for other have we none.' 
Such wordi^ say my people, it is no drede : 
"Well ought I of sudi murmur taken heed. 
For certainly I dread all such sentence, 
Though they not plainen in my audience. 

" I woulde live in peace if that I might ; 
"Wherefore I am disposed utterly. 
As I his sister servdd ere by night, 
Sight so think I to serve him privily. 
This warn I you, that ye not suddenly 
Out of yourself for no woe should outraie, {putraief burst forth. 
Be patient, and thereof I you pray." 

" I have," quoth she, " said thus, and ever shall — [will. 

I will no thing, ne n'ill no thing certain, {ne n^ill, nor never 
But as you list : not grieveth me at all, 
Though that my daughter and my son be slain. 
At your command^ment; that is to sain, 
I have not had no part of children twain, 
But first sickness, and after woe and pain. 

** Ye be my lord, doeth with your owen thing 
Bight as you list, asketh no rede of me : {rede, counsel. 

For as I left at home all my clothing 
"When I came first to you, right so (quoth she), 
Left I my will, and all my liberty. 
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And took your clothing ; wherefore I you pray, 
Do your own pleas^nce, I will your lust obey. 

"And certainly, if I had prescience to know your wiU ere ye tolc 
me, I would do it. K I knew that my death would relieve you, I 
right gladly die. Death may not make comparison with your 
When the Marquis saw the constancy of his wife, he cast do^ 
eyes, wondering j and with a pleased heart, but a dreary countc 
went forth. The sergeant them came to Griselda, and took aw: 
son, that was so full of beauty, but — ever the same — she rei 
patient. Only, she prayed the sergeant, 

" if that he might. 
Her little son he would in earthe grave. 
His tender limbes, delicate to sight. 
From foules and from beastes for to save." 
But she none answer of him mighte have : 
He went his way as he no thing ne rought, (rough 
But to Bologn' he tenderly it brought. 

The Marquis well knew that next to himself Griselda lov 
children, but still no change appeared in her behaviour ; and, 
if it were possible, she was, as she grew older, only the more 
her love to him. And yet although the slander spread far an 
that he had murdered the children, and though the people began 
him, yet he would not cease his cruel purpose ; he was still dete 
to tempt his wife. 

When the Marquises daughter was twelve years of age, he cj 
counterfeit bull to be sent to him from Rome, which authorised 
put aside his first wife and marry another, if he pleased. Wl 
tidings came to Griselda, her heart was full of woe j but shfe 
stedfast as ever — 

" Disposed was this humble creature 
The adversity of fortune all to endure ;" 

abiding ever the Marquis's will and pleasure. He nelt sent sec 
the Earl of Pavia, who had wedded his sister, praying that ] 
children might be brought home openly in honourable estate, l 
no one should know whose children they were ; those who inquir( 
to be told the maiden should be married to the Marquis of Saluc( 
on the day appointed, the earl, with his lords, in rich array, set out 1 
Saluces, to guide the maiden, and her brother, who rode by her s: 

Arrayed was toward her marriage. 

This freshe maiden, full of gemmes clear ; 

Her brother, which that seven year was of age. 
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Arraydd eke Ml fresh in his mannSre : 
And thus in great nobless, and with glad cheer, 
Toward Saluces shaping their journey, 
From day to day they riden in their way. 

[n the mean time the Marquis, in order to tempt to the uttermost proof 
wife's spirit, said one day to her, roughly, and in public, " Certainly, 
iselde, I was fully pleased to have you for my wife for the sake of 
ir goodness, trutii, and obedience, and not for your riches nor your 
eage j but now I know in very truth that there is great servitude in 
»t lordship. 

" I may not do as every ploughman may : 
My people me constraineth for to take 
Another wife, and crien day by day ; 
And eke the Pop^, rancour for to slake, 
Consenteth it, that dare I undertake : 
And truely thus much I will you say, 
My newe wife is coming by tie way. 

" Be strong of heart, and void anon her place. 
And thilke dower that ye broughten me 
Take it again ; I grant it of thy grace. 
Hetumeth to your &ther's house (quoth he), 
No man may always have prosperity. 
With even heart I rede you to endure 
The stroke of fortune or of Adventure." 

And she again answered in patience : 

" My Lord,** quoth she, " I wot and wist alway 

How that betwizen your magnificence 

And my povert' no wight ne can ne may 

Maken comparison ; it is no nay ; 

I ne held me never digne in no mann^re {digne, worthy. 

To be your wife, nor yet yoxir chamberere. 

" And in this house where ye me lady made 

(The highe God take I for my witness, 

And all so wisely he my soule glad) 

I never held me lady or mistress, 

But humble servant to your worthiness, 
• And ever shall, while that my life may 'dure, 

Aboven every worldly creature. 

lat ye so long have holden me in honour, I thankGod and you. I 
1 gladly go unto my father, and with him dwell while I live. There 
as fostered from a little child, there I will now lead my life, till that 
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I am dead — ^a widow, pure in body, heart, and alL Since I am yoi 
wife, God shield such a lord's wife from taking another husband. 

" And of your newe wife, God of his gi*ace 
So grant you weal^ and prosperity. 
For I will gladly yielden her my place. 
In which that I was blissful wont to be : 
For since it liketh you, my Lord (quoth she), 
That whilom weren all my heartes rest, 
That I shall go, I will go when you lest. 

" But there-as ye me proflfer such dow§ir 
As I first brought, it is well in my mind 
It were my wretched clothes, notjiing fair. 
The which to me were hard now for to find. 
O Goode God/ how gentle and Tiow hind 
Ye seemed by your speet^ and your visdge 
The day thai maked was our marriage. 

" Truly is it said — ^I always find it so^-that Ioto when old is e 
same as when new; but it shall not be that I will repent, either ir 
or in deed, that I gave to you my whole heart. 

" My Lord, ye wot that in my father's place 
Ye did me strip out of my poore weed. 
And richely ye clad me of your grace ; 
To you brought I nought eUes out of drede 
But faith, and nakedness, and ' womanhede ;' 
And here again your clothing I restore. 
And eke your wedding ring, for evermore. 

" The remainder of your jewels be ready within your chamber. ] 
out of my father's house I came, and naked I must turn to it again 

The Marquis went his way, hardly able to speak for pity ; an 
before the folk, strippeth herself to all but her under-garment, and 
with foot and head all bare, she set out towards her father's house. 

The folk her followen weeping in their way. 
And Fortune aye they cursen as they gone : 
But she from weeping kept her eyen dry, 
Ne in this timd worde spake she none. 
Her Either, that this tiding heard anon, 
Curseth the day and timS that Nattire 
Shaped him to be a living creature. 

For out of doubt this olde poore man 
Was ever in suspect of her marriage ; 
"Foa ever he deemM, since it first began, 
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That when the lord ftdfiU'd had his coui'age 
Him woulde think it were a dlspai^ge 
To his estate, so low for to alight ; 
And Yoiden her as soon as ever he might. 

Again his daughter hastily go'th he, {Affatn, towards. 

(For he by noise of folk knew her coming,) 
And with her olde coat, as it might be, 

vainly, tries to cover her. 

Weeping full sorrowftdly. 

hus with her father, for a certain space, dweUeth Griselda, showing 
one by words, or in her fece, that she had received any offence, or 
; she remembered her high estate : — 

No wonder is, for in her great estate 

Her ghost spirit was ever in plain humility ; 

No tender mouth, no hearte delicate, 

No pomp, no semblance of royalty. 

But full of patient benignity, 

Discreet, and prid^less, aye honourable. 

And to her husband ever meek and stable. 

rem Bologna is come the Earl of Pavia, and the feme springs up 
ywhere among the people, of the new Marchioness that he has 
ght with him in such splendour and richness, that never before was 
in 'West Lombardy such an array. Before the earl came, the 
quis sent for Griselda, and she, with humble heart and glad visage, 
e, and kneeling, greeted him wisely and reverently. 

" Grisild' (quoth he), my will is utterly — 
This maiden that shall wedded be to me. 
Received be to-morrow as royally 
As it possible is in my house to be ; 
And eke that every wight in his degree 
Have his estate in setting and service. 
And high pleasance, as I can best devise. 

" I have no woman suffisant, certain, 
The chambers for t* an-ay in ordinance 
After my lust, and therefore would I fain 
That thine were all such manner governance : 
Tliou knowest eke of old all my pleas^nce ; 
Though thine array be bad, and evil beeey, (heteyj beseen. 
Do thou thy devoir at the kaste way." 
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'* Not only, Lord, that I am glad (quod she) 
To do your lust, but I desire also {lust, pleas 

You for to serve and please in my degree, 
Withouteu fainting, and shall evermo : 
Ne never for no weal, ne for no woe, 
Ne shall the ghost within mine hearte stent {stentj 
To love you best with all my true intent." 

And with that word she *gan the house to dight. 
And tables for to set, and beddes make, 
And pained her to do all that she might. 
Praying the chamberers for Goddes sake 
To hasten them, and faste sweep and shake ; 
And she, the moste serviceabr of all. 
Hath every chamber arrayed, and his hall. 

Heeding not her rude and tattered clothing, she goes with the i 
greet the Marchioness at the gate, and then receives the guests wit! 
glad cheer, and with such skill, that every man wonders what sh< 
be, who, so poorly arrayed, can act with so much prudence, and sh 
much reverence and honour. When all were prepared to sit do^ 
meat, the Marquis began to call for Griselda, as she still busied 1 
in the hall : — 

" Grisild" (quoth he, as it were in his play) 
How Hketh thee my wife and her beauty ?" 
" Eight well, my Lord, (quoth she) for in good fay, {fay, 
A feirer saw I never none than she ; 
I pray to God give you prosperity. 
And so I hope that he vdll to you send 
Pleasance enough unto your lives end. 

" One thing beseech I you, and warne also, 
That ye ne priche with no tdrmejiting 
This tender maiden as ye have done mo ; {n> 

For she is fostered in her nourishing 
More tenderly, and to my supposing 
She mighte not adversity endure 
As could a poore foster*d creature." 

And when this Walter saw her patience, her glad cheer, and he: 
want of malice, he began 

his hearte dress 
To rue upon her wifely stedfastness. 

" This is enough, Griselda mine," quoth he ; "be no more aghi 
have thy faith and benignity assayed as much as ever woman was 
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ow I, dear wife, thy sted&stness :" and then he took her in his arms 
d kissed her. But 

She for wonder took of it no keep j 

She hearde not what thing he to her said ; 

She hxed as she had start ont of a sleep, 

Till she out of her mas^dness abraid. 

** Grisild (qnoth he), by God, that for ns deyed, 

Thou art my wife ; none other I ne have, 

Ne never had, as God my soule save. 

'< This is thy daughter, which thou hast supposed 
To be my wife ; that other faithfully 
Shall be mine heir, as I have aye disposed ; 
Thou bare them of thy body tru6ly ; 
At Bologn* have I kept them privily ; 
Take them again, for now may'st thou not say 
That thou hast lorn none of thy children tway. {lorny lost. 

" And folk that otherwise have said of me, — 
I warn them well that I have done this deed 
For no malice nor for no cruelty, 
But for f assay in thee thy womanhede, 
And not to slay my children, (God forbid !) 
But for to keep them privily and still 
Till I thy purpose knew and all thy will." 

When she this heard, a-swoone down she fallcth, 
For piteous joy ; and after her swooning, 
She both her younge children to her calleth, 
And in her arm^s, piteously weeping, 
Embraceth them, and tenderly kissing. 
Full like a mother, with her salte tears 
She bathed both their visage and their hairs. 

O, which a piteous thing it was to see 

Her swooning, and her humble voice to hear ! 

" Grand mercy. Lord ! God thank it you ! (quoth she) 

That ye have sav^d me my children dear. 

Now reck I never to be dead right here. 

Since I stand in your love and in your grace, — 

No force of death, nor when my spirit pace. 

" O tender, O dear, O younge children mine ! 

Your woful mother weened stedfastly 

That cruel houndes or some foul vermine, , 
I 
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Had eaten you ; but God of his mercy' 

And your benigne father tenderly 

Hath done you keep :" and in that samd stound 

All suddenly she swapp*d adown to ground. {swapped, fell. 

And in her swoon so saldy holdeth she 

Her children two, when i^e 'gan them embrace, 

That with great sleight and great difficulty, 

The children from her arm they gan arrace. {arraeey take away. 

O ! many a tear on many a piteous face 

Down ran of them that standen her beside ; 

Unnethe abouten her might they abide. {unnethe, scarcely. 

But when, abashed, she riseth from her trance, Walter assuageth her 
sorrow, and gladdens her, and every one endeayoiu» to make her look 
joyful, and her ladies dress her in a cloth of gold, and put on her a rich 
crown, and again bring her into the hall to be honoured, as she desei^ed 
to be. More solemn in every man's sight was this feast than the revel 
of their marriage. And now, for many a year after, these two lived in 
concord, and in rest, and in high prosperity. 
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BINBAD THE VOTAGEK. 



(ivo tbe fflmotn Btory or'Sinhui' from 
Tanaliitioii, revised by SeotL At the 
uh VojagB we add DluBCration! 
HurceB,] 

le reign of Ihe caliph Haroon al 
d, Ihere lived at Bagdad a poor 
sailed Hindbad. One daj, when 
ilher was exeessivelj hot, he 'wor 
ed to carry a heavy burden from 
lofthe town to the other. Being 
fttigued, and having still a greatr 
go, ho came into a street where 
thing breeze hlew on his face, and 
■ement wns aprinkled with 

As he could not desire a betteri 
o rest and recruit hiraaelf, he took 
Load, and sat npon it, near a largC; 
o. 

788 much pleased that he stopped 
place ; for the agreeable smel! of, 
{ aloes, and of pastils that ' 
he honae, mixing with the i 
rose-water, completely perfnmni 
nhalmed the air. BcsidcB, lu 
from within a eoneert of instru- 

music, accompanied with thc| 
liouH notes of nightingales 
irds, peculiar to the climate. Thit" 
ng me lody , an d the smell of several 
F savoury dishes, made the porter 
le there was a feaat, with great 
igB within. Hia husinew seldom 
f him that way, he knew not to 
the mansion belonged ; but to 
his curiosity, he went to some of 
*VEnts, whom he saw standing at 
VI. — Thb Best Stosy-tellees. 
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the gate in magnificent apparel, and asked the name of the proprietor. 
How, replied one of them, do you live in Bagdad, and know not that this 
is the house of Sinbad, the sailor, that famous voyager, who has sailed 
round the world ? The porter, who had heard of this Sinbad's riches, 
could not but envy a man whose condition he thought to be as happy as 
his own was deplorable : and his mind being fretted with these reflec- 
tions, he Hfted up his eyes to heaven, and said loud enough to be heard, 
Almighty Creator of all things, consider the difference between Sinbad 
and me ! I am every day exposed to fatigues and calamities, and can 
scarcely get coarse barley-bread for myself and my family, whilst happy 
Sinbad proAisely expends immense riches, and leads a life of continual 
pleasure. What has he done to obtain from thee a lot so agreeable ? 
And what have I done to deserve one so wretched ? Having finished 
his expostulation, he struck his foot against the ground, like a man 
absorbed in grief and despair. 

Whilst the porter was thus indulging his melancholy, a servant came 
out of the house, and taking him by the arm, bade him follow him, for 
Sinbad, his master, wanted to speak to him. 

The servants brought him into a great hall, where a number of people 
sat round a table, covered with all sorts of savoury dishes. At the upper 
end Sat a comely venerable gentleman, with a long white beard, and 
behind him stood a number of officers and domestics, all ready to attend 
his pleasure. This personage was Sinbad. The porter, whose fear was 
increased at the sight of so many people, and of a banquet so sumptuous, 
saluted the company, trembling. Sinbad bade him draw near, and seat- 
ing him at his right hand, served him himself, and gave him excellent 
wine, of which there was abundance upon the sideboard. 

TMien the repast was over, Sinbad addressed his conversation to 
Hindbad; and, calling him brother, according to the manner of the 
Arabians, when they are fanuliar one with another, inquired his name 
and employment. My lord, answered he, my name is Hindbad. I am 
very glad to see you, replied Sinbad ; and I dare say the same on behalf 
of all the company : but I wish to hear from your own mouth what it was 
you lately said in the street. Sinbad had himself heard the porter com- 
plain through the window, and this it was that induced him to have him 
brought in. 

At this request, Hindbad hung down his head in confusion, and 
replied, My lord, I confess that my fatigue put me out of humour, and 
occasioned me to utter some indiscreet words, which I beg you to pardon. 
Do not think I am so unjust, resumed Sinbad, as to resent such a comr 
plaint. I consider your condition, and instead of upbraiding, commise- 
rate you. But I must rectify your error concerning myself. You think. 



no doubt, that I have acquired, without labour and trouble, the ease and 
indulgence which I now enjoy. But do not mistake ; I did not attain to 
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Has happy condition, without enduring for several years more trouble of 
body and mind than can well be imagined. Yes, gentlemen, he added, 
speaking to the whole company, I can assure you, my troubles were so 
extraordinary, that they were calculated to discourage the most covetous 
from undertaking such voyages as I did, to acquire riches. Perhaps you 
have never heard a distinct account of my wonderfiil adventures, and the 
dangers I encountered, in my seven voyages; and since I have this 
opportunity, I will give you a faithful account of them, not doubting but 
it will be acceptable. 

Ab Sinbad wished to relate his adventures chiefly on the porter's 
account, he ordered his burden to be carried to the place of its destina- 
tion, and then proceeded. 



THE FIRST VOYAGE. 

I inherited from my father considerable property, the greater part of 
wldch I squandered in my youth in dissipation; but I perceived my 
error, and reflected that riches were perishable, and quickly consumed 
by such, ill managers as myself. I farther considered, that by my irre- 
gular way of living I wretchedly misspent my time ; which is of all 
things the most valuable. I remembered the saying of the great Solo- 
mon, which I had frequently heard from my fSather : That death is more 
tolerable than poverty. Struck with these reflections, I collected the 
remains of my fortune, and sold all my effects by public auction. I then 
entered into a contract with some merchants, who traded by sea. I took 
the advice of such as I thought most capable of assisting me ; and re- 
solving to improve what money I had, I went to Bussorah, and embarked 
with several merchants on board a ship which we had jointly fitted out. 

We set sail, and steered our course towards the Indies, through the 
Persian Gidf, which is formed by the coasts of Arabia Felix on the right, 
and by those of Persia on the left, and, according to conunon opinion, is 
seventy leagues wide at the broadest place. The eastern sea, as well as 
that of the Indies, is very spacious. It is bounded on one side by the 
coasts of Abyssinia, and is 4500 leagues in length to the isles of Vakvak. 
At first I was troubled with the sea-sickness, but speedily recovered my 
health, and was not afterwards subject to that complaint. 

In our voyage we touched at several islands, where we sold or ex- 
changed our goods. One day, whilst under sail, we were becalmed near a 
small island, but little elevated above the level of the water, and resemb- 
ling a green meadow. The captain ordered his sails to be furled, and 
permitted such persons as were so inclined, to land; of this number I was one. 

But while we were enjoying ourselves in eating and drinking, and 
recovering ourselves from the fatigue of the sea, the island on a sudden 
trembled, and shook us terribly. 
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The trembling of tlie island was perceived on board the ship, and we 
were called upon to re-embark speedily, or we should all be lost ; for 
what we took for an island proved to be the back of a sea monster. The 
nimblest got into the sloop, others betook themselves to swimming ; but 
for myself I was still upon the back of the creature, when he dived into 
the sea, and I had time only to catch hold of a piece of wood that we 
had brought out of the ship to make a fire. Meanwhile, the captain, 
having received those on board who were in the sloop, and taken up 
some of those that swam, resolved to improve the favourable gale that 
had just risen, and hoisting his sails pursued his voyage, so that it was 
impossible for me to recover the ship. (1.) 

Thus was I exposed to the mercy of the waves. I struggled for my 
life all the rest of the day and the following night. By this time I found 
my strength gone, and despaired of saving my life, when happily a wave 
threw me against an island. The bank was high and rugged ; so that I could 
scarcely have got up, had it not been for some roots of trees, which fortane 
seemed to have preserved in this place for my safety. Having reached 
the land, 1 lay down upon the ground half dead, until the sun appeared. 
Then, though I was very feeble, both from hard labour and want of food, 
I crept along to find some herbs fit to eat, and had the good luck not 
only to procure some, but likewise to discover a spring of exceUent wat», 
which contributed much to recover me. After this I advanced &rther 
into the island, and at last reached a fine plain, where at a great distance 
I perceived a horse feeding. [Sinbad here finds the grooms of the 
sovereign of the island, and returns with them to his capital.] They 
presented me to the Maha-raja. He asked me who I was, and by whiU 
adventure 1 had come into his dominions ? After 1 had satisfied him, he 
told me he was much concerned for my misfortune, and at the same time 
ordered that I should want nothing ; which conmiands his officers were 
so generous and carefiil as to see exactly fulfilled. 

Being a merchant, I frequented men of my own profession, and parti- 
cularly inquired for those who were strangers, that perchance I might 
hear news from Bagdad, or find an opportunity to return. For the 
Maha-raja's capital is situated on the sea coast, and has a fine harbour, 
where ships arrive daily from the different quarters of the world- I 
frequented also the society of the learned Indians, and took delight to 
hear them converse ; but withal, I took care to make my court r^;ularly 
to the Maha-raja, and conversed with the governors and petty kings, his 
tributaries, that were about him. They put a thousand questions re- 
specting my country ; and I being willing to inform myself as to their 
laws and customs, asked them concerning everything which I thought 
worth knowing. 

There belongs to this king an island named Cassel. They assured Wb 
that every night a noise of drums was heard there, whence the mannas 
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fimcied that it was the residence of Degial. (2.) I determined to visit 
tliis wonderM place, and in my way thither saw fishes of 100 and 200 
cubits long, that occasion more fear than hurt ; for they are so timorous, 
that they will fly upon the. rattling of two sticks or boards. I saw like- 
wise other fish, about a cubit in length, that had heads like owls. 

As I was one day at the port after my return, a ship arrived, and as 
soon as she cast anchor, they began to unload her, and the merchants on 
board ordered their goods to be carried into the custom-house. As I cast 
my eye upon some bales, and looked to the name, I found my own, and 
perceived the bales to be the same that I had embarked at Bussorah. I 
also knew the captain ; but being persuaded that he believed me to be 
drowned, J went, and asked him whose bales these were ? He replied, 
that they belonged to a merchant at Bagdad, called Sinbad, who came to 
sea with him ; but one day, being near an island, as was supposed, he 
went ashore, with several other passengers, upon this island, which was 
only a monstrous fish, that lay asleep upon the surface of the water : but 
as goon as he felt the heat of the fire they had kindled upon his back, to 
dress some victuals, he began to move, and dived under water. Most of 
the persons who were upon him perished, and among them the unfortu- 
nate Sinbad. Those bales belonged to him, atid I am resolved to trade 
with them until I meet with some of his family, to whom I may return 
the profit. I am that Sinbad, said I, whom you thought to be dead, and 
those bales are mine. 

When the captain heard me speak thus, Heavens, he exclaimed, whom 
ean we trust in these times ? There is no faith left among men. I saw 
Sinbad perish with my own eyes, as did also the passengers on board; and 
yet you tell me you are that Sinbad. What impudence is this ! To look 
on you, one would take you to be a man of probity, and yet you toll a 
horrible fiEilsehood, in order to possess yourself of what does not belong 
to you. Have patience, replied I ; do me the favour to hear what I have 
to say. Very well, said he, speak, I am ready to hear you. Then I told 
him how I had escaped, and by what adventure I met with the grooms 
of Maha-rlja, who had brought me to his court. 

His confidence began to abate upon this declaration, and he was at 
length persuaded that I was no cheat : for there came people from his 
ship who knew me, paid me great compliments, and expressed much joy 
at seeing me alive. At last he recollected me himself, and embraced me. 
Heaven be praised ! said he, for your happy escape. I cannot express 
the joy it affords me; there are your goods, take and do with them 
as you please. I thanked him, acknowledged his probity, and, in 
requital, offered him part of my goods as a present, which he generously 
reftised. 

I took out what was most valuable in my bales, and presented them 
to the MaharrSija, who, knowing my misfortune, asked me h.o^ 1 ^"d^xs^^^ 
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by sucIl rarities. I acquainted him with the circumstance of their re- 
covery. He was pleased at my good luck, accepted my present, and in 
return gave me one much more considerable. Upon this, I took leave of 
him, and went aboard the same ship, after I had exchanged my goods 
for the commodities of that country. I carried with me wood of aloes, 
sandal, camphor, nutmegs, cloves, pepper, and ginger. We passed by 
several islands, and at last arrived at Bussorah, from whence I came to 
this city, with the value of 100,000 sequins. My family and I received 
one another with all the transports of sincere affection. I bought slaves 
of both sexes, and a landed estate, and built a magnificent house. Thus 
I settled myself, resolving to forget the miseries I had suffered, and to 
enjoy the pleasures of life. 

Sinbad stopped here, and ordered the musicians to proceed with their 
concert, which the story had interrupted. The company continued 
enjoying themselves till the evening, and it was time to retire, when 
Sinbad sent for a purse of 100 sequins, and giving it to the porter, said, 
Take this, Hindbad, return to your home, and tome back to-morrow to 
hear more of my adventures. 
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ILLUSTKATIONS OP THE FIRST VOYAGE. 

(1) "In mitigation of the first fictitious occurrence, it may be noticed, that I 
speak from the authority of a gentleman who has often navigated the Indian ocean, 
that most of the Lackadivi, which stud the sea near Cape Comorin in prodigious 
numbers, exactly resemble in appearance the supposed island of Sinbad; and as 
by them he must have shaped his course to Japan, how can we entertain a doubt 
but that his companions mistook the whale for one of them? In regard to its 
magnitude, our author is sufficiently countenanced by Pliny. If we except against 
the incident we involve our great English poet in the same censure. Copying a 
similar tradition, he mentions the Leviathan as ^ that sea-beast,' 

' which God, of all his works 
Created hugest, that swim the ocean flood. 
Him, haply slumbering on the Norway foam, 
The pilot of some small night-foundered skiff, 
Deeming some island, oft, as seamen tell, 
With fixed anchor in his scaly rind, 
Moors by his side.' 

" Milton in these lines, by a singular kind of coincidence, points out soine of tbe 
most striking circumstances in the Arabian fabulists. If the fiction requires ai^ 
farther apology, the reader is referred to the Bishop of Pontoppidan's T^ri^VA", of 
which Sinbad's whale may be considered as a diminutive species; or to tboM 
mentioned by Glaus Magnus: they are of a smaller size, and agree with the whalif 
of Pliny and Solinus." — Remarks on the Arabian Nights^ by Richard Hok, LLS, 
1797. 
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> add a somewhat similar story of a great sea-serpent, fix)m ' The Edda, or 
mt Icelandic Mythology:' 

find by your accomit, says Grangler, that the power of this king, you have 
menticming, must be very great; and there cannot be a stronger proof of it, 
his having courtiers so skilful and dexterous in all respects. But, tell me, 
'hor never revenge this aflFront? T is well known, says Har, (though nobody 
liked of it) that Thor had resolved to attack the great Serpent, if an opportunity 
d: with this view, he set out from Asgard a second time, under the form of a 
af boy, in order to go to the Giant Eymer. When he was got there, he 
ght the Giant to permit him to go aboard his bark along with him, when he 
a fishing. The Giant answered, that a little puny stripling like him cotdd 

no use to him, but would be ready to die of cold when they should reach 
igh seas, whither he usually went Thor assured him that he feared nothing : 
isked him what bait he intended to fish with. Eymer bade him to look out 
)mething. Thor went up to a herd of cattle, which belonged to the Giant, 
ecuring one of the oxen, tore off his head with his own hands; then returning 
3 bark where Eymer was, they sate down together. Thor placed himself in 
liddle of the bark, and plied both his oars at once: Eymer, who rowed also at 
)row, saw with surprise how swiftly Thor drove the boat forward; and told 
that by the land-marks on the coast, he discovered that they were come to 
lost proper place to angle for flat fish. But Thor assured him that they had 
r go a good way fftrther: accordingly, they continued to row on, till at length 
er told him if they did not stop, they would be in danger from the gredt 
jnt of Midgard. Notwithstanding this, Thor persisted in rowing further; and, 
of the Giant, was a great while before he would lay down his oars. Then 
g out a fishing-line extremely strong, he fixed to it the ox's head, unwound 
id cast it into the sea. The bait reached the bottom ; the Serpent greedily 
ired the head, and the hook stuck fast in his palate. Immediately, the pain 
I him move with such violence, that Thor was obliged to hold fast with both 
ands by the pegs which bear against the oars: but the strong effort he was 
ed to make with his whole body, caused his feet to force their way through 
oat, and they went down to the bottom of the sea; whilst with his hands he 
Qtly drew up the Serpent to the side of the vessel. It is impossible to express 
readful looks that the God darted at the Serpent, whilst the monster, raising 
lead, spouted out venom upon him. In the meantime, the Giant Eymer, 
g with affright the water enter his bark on all sides, cut with his knife the 
^ of the fishing-line, just as Thor was going to strike the Serpent with his 
!. Upon this, the monster fell down again to the bottom of the sea: never- 
ss, some add, that Thor darted his mace after him, and bruised his head in the 
t of the waves. But one may assert with some certainty, that he lives still in 
vaters. Then Thor struck the Giant a blow with his fist, nigh the ear; and 
vving his head into the sea, waded afterwards on foot to land." 
) " Degial is well known in Mohammedan theology. A wild, but interesting 
' concerning this Daemon of evil occm's in the Persian Tales, which is likewise 
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a genuine oriental composition. He is the supposed chief of the Genii in rebelliofi 
agtunst Alia, and expected, previous to the conclusion of the world, to burst tbe 
chains bj which he is now confined, and to bring all parts of it in subjection to 
himself, Mecca, Medina, Tarsus, and Jerusalem, excepted. A similar idea seems 
to have prevailed among the most celebrated ancient nations. Degial appearp to 
be the same as the Arimanius of the Persians, the Typhon of Egypt, and Lok of 
Scandinavia. He likewise was expected, by tbe votaries of Odin, at some future 
period to burst his fetters, to contend with other malignant spirits against tbe 
celestial deities, and to spread ruin and devastation through the universe. They 
probably derived the idea from theu: forefathers, the Gretse; who, according to 
Herodotus, when it thundered and lightened, shot their arrows at the clouds, on 
the supposition that their Gods were at such times engaged with hostile deities. 
In a similar manner the Goths, in much later days, expressed their zeal to oppose 
the attempts of Lok and his rebellious associates: for that purpose their arms, and 
sometimes their horses likewise, were buried with them. 

" The Chinese sound their trumpets, drums, and cymbals; the Hindoos crowd 
the bank of the Ganges, struck with religious terror at an eclipse; and the same 
cause, we may conclude, gave birth to their fears and their devotion, — the prevail- 
ing idea, that there are two species of Deities, one, the agent of preservation, the other 
of dei»truction ; and where the bold G«tsB and hardy Scandinavian expressed their 
anxious ardour to assist the former in the shock of arms, the more timid Asiatics 
were in hopes to aid them by supplications and superstitions ceremonies." — Mallet's 
* Norttum ArUiquities,^ 



THE SECOND VOYAGE. 
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I designed, after my first voyage, to spend the rest of my days 
at Bagdad, as I had the honour to tell you yesterday ; but it was not 
long ere I grew weary of an indolent life. My inclination to trade 
revived. I bought goods proper for the commerce I intended, and put 
to sea a second time with merchants of known probity. We embarked 
on board a good ship, and, after recommending ourselves to God, set sail. 
We traded from island to island, and exchanged conmiodities with great 
profit. One day we landed in an island covered with several sorts of 
fruit-trees, but we could see neither man nor animal. We went to take 
a little, fresh air in the meadows, along the streams that watered them. 
Whilst some diverted themselves with gathering flowers, and others 
fiiiits, I took my wine and provisions, and sat down near a stream 
betwixt two high trees, which formed a thick shade. I made a good 
meal, and afterwards fell asleep. I cannot tell how long I slept, but 
when I awoke the ship was gone. 

I was much alarmed at finding the ship gone. I got up and looked 
around me, but could not see one of the merchants who landed with me. 
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I perceiyed the ship under sail, hut at such a distance, that I 1<m4> 
of her iix_&,short- Ht**** 
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perceiTed the ship under sail, but at such a distance, that I lost sight 
f her in a short time. 

1 leave you to guess at my melancholy reflections in this sad condition: 
. was ready to die with grief. I cried out in agony ; beat my head and 
ireast, and threw myself upon the ground, where I lay some time in 
lespair, one afflicting thought being succeeded by another still more 
ifflicting. I upbraided myself a hundred times for not being content 
;rith the produce of my first voyage, that might have sufficed me all my 
ife. But all this was in vain, and my repentance too late. 

At last I resigned myself to the will of God. Not knowing what to 
lo, I climbed up to the top of a lofty tree, from whence I looked about 
m all sides, to see if I could discover anything that could give me hopes. 
iVhen I gazed towards the sea I could see nothing but sky and water ; 
mt looking over the land I beheld something white ; and coming down, 
'. took what provision I had left, and went towards it, the distance being 
o great, that I could not distinguish what it was. 

As I approached, I thought it to be a white dome, of a prodigious 
leight and extent ; and when I came up to it, I touched it, and found it 
:o be very smooth. I went round to see if it was open on any side, but 
saw it was not, and that there was no climbing up to the top, as it was 
10 smooth. It was at least fifty paces round. 

'■ By this time the sun was about to set, and all of a sudden the sky 
becajne as dark as if it had been covered with a thick cloud. I was much 
fistonished at this sudden darkness, but much more when I found it 
occasioned by a bird of a monstrous size, that came flying toward me. I 
remembered that I had often heard mariners speak of a miraculous bird 
called Hoc, and conceived that the great dome which I so much admired 
must be its egg. In short, the bird alighted, and sat over the egg. As 
I perceived her coming, I crept close to the egg^ so that I had before me 
one of the legs of the bird, which was as big as the trunk of a tree. I 
tied myself strongly to it with my turban, in hopes that the roc, next 
morning, would carry me with her out of this desert island. After 
having passed the night in this condition, the bird flew away as soon as 
it was daylight, and carried me so high, that I could not discern the 
earth ; she afterwards descended with so much rapidity that I lost my 
senses. But when I found myself on the ground, I speedily untied the 
knot, and had scarcely done so, when the roc, having taken up a serpent 
of a monstrous length in her bill, flew away. (3.) 

The spot where it left me was encompassed on all sides by mountains, 
that seemed to reach above the clouds, and so steep that there was no 
possibility of getting out of the valley. This was a new perplexity : so 
that when I compared this place with the desert island from which the 
roc had brought me, I found that I had gained nothing by the change. 

G 2 
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As I walked through this yalley, I perodved it was strewed with 
diamonds, some of which were of a surprising bigness. I took plea- 
sure in looking upon them ; but shortly saw at a distance such, objects 
as greatly diminished my satisfaction, and which I could not view 
without terror, namely, a great number of serpents, so monstrous, that 
the least of them was capable of swallowing an elephant. They retired 
in the day-time to their dens, where they hid themselves from the roc, 
their enemy, and came out only in the night. 

I spent the day in walking about in the valley, resting myself at 
times in such places as I thought most convenient. When night came 
on, I went into a cave, where I thought I might repose in safety. I 
secured the entrance, which was low and narrow, with a great stone, 
to preserve me from the serpents; but not so far as to exclude the 
light. I supped on part of my provisions, but the serpents, which 
began hissing round me, put me into such extreme fear, that you may 
easily imagine I did not sleep. When day appeared, the serpents 
retired, and I came out of the cave trembling. I can justly say, that I 
walked upon diamonds, without feeling any inclination to touch theuL 
At last I sat down, and notwithstanding my apprehensions, not having 
closed my eyes during the night, fell asleep, after having eaten a little 
more of my provision. But I had scarcely shut my eyes, when some- 
thing that fell by me vnth a great noise awaked me. This was a large 
piece of raw meat ; and at the same time I saw several others £Edl down 
from the rocks in different places. 

I had always regarded as fabulous what I had heard sailors and others 
relate of the valley of diamonds, and of the stratagems employed by 
merchants to obtain jewels from thence; but now I found that they 
had stated nothing but truth. For the fact is, that the merchants come 
to the neighbourhood of this valley, when the eagles have young ones, 
and throwing great joints of meat into the valley, the diamonds, upon 
whose points they fall, stick to them ; the eagles, which are stronger in 
this country than anywhere else, pounce with great force upon those 
pieces of meat, and carry them to their nests on the precipices of the 
rocks, to feed their young : the merchants at this time run to their 
nests, disturb and drive off the eagles by their shouts, and take away 
the diamonds that stick to the meat. (4.) 

Until I perceived the device, I had concluded it to be impossible 
for me to get from this abyss, which I reg^ded as my gprave; but 
now I changed my opinion, and began to think upon the means of my 
deliverance. 

I began to collect together the largest diamonds I could find, and pat 
them into the leather bag in which I used to carry my provisions. I 
afterwards took the largest of the pieces of meat, tied it close round 
me with the cloth of my tm-ban, and then laid myself upon the ground 
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wilii my faee downward, the bag of diamonds being made fast to my 
gizdle* 

I had scarcely placed myself in this posture when the eagles came. 
Each of them seized a piece of meat, fmd one of the strongest having 
taken me up, with the piece of meat to which I was &stened, carried me 
to his nest on the top a£ the mountain. The merchants immediately 
began their shouting to Mghten the eagles ; and when they had obliged 
them to quit their prey, one of them came to the nest where I was. He 
was much alaimed when he saw me ; but recovering himself, instead of 
inquiring how I came thither, began to quarrel with me, and asked, 
why I stole his goods P You will treat me, replied I, with more civility, 
when yon know me better. Do not be uneasy, I have diamonds enough 
for yon and myself more than all the other merchants together. What- 
ever they have they owe to chance, but I selected for myself, in the 
bottom of the valley, those which you see in this bag. I had scarcely 
done speaking, when the other merchants came crowding about ns, 
much astonished to see me ; bnt they were much more surprised when I 
told them my story. Yet they did not so much ^admire my stratagem to 
eSEect my deliverance, as my courage in putting it into execution. 

They conducted me to their encampment, and there having opened 
my bag, they were surprised at the largeness of my diamonds, and 
confessed, that in all the courts which they had visited, they had never 
seen any of such size and perfection. I prayed the merchant, who. 
owned the neirt to which I had been carried (for every merchant had, 
his own), to take as many for his share as he pleased. He contented; 
himself with one, and that too the least of them ; and when I pressed^ 
him to take more, without fear of doing me any injury. No, said he, I 
am very well satisfied with this, which is valuable enough to save me 
the tnmble of making any more voyages, and wiU raise as great a 
fbxtnne as I desire. 

I spent the night with the merchants, to whom I related my story a 
0e<:and time, for the satisfaction of those who had not heard it. I could 
not moderate my joy when I found myself delivered from the danger I 
have mentioned. I thought myself in a dream, and could scarcely believe 
myself out of danger. 

The merchants had thrown their pieces of meat into the valley for 
several days. And each of them being satisfied with the diamonds that 
had fedlen to his lot, we left the place the next morning, and travelled 
near high mountains, where there were serpents of a prodigious length, 
which we had the good fortune to escape. We took shipping at the first 
port we reached, and touched at the isle of Koha, where the trees grow 
that yield camphor. This tree is so large, and its branches so thick, 
that one hundi'cd men may easily sit under its shade. The juice, of 
which the camphor is made, exudes from a hole bored in the upper pait 
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of the tree, is received in a vessel, wkere it thickens to a oonsLstenc^, and 
becomes what we call camphor ; after the jnice is thus drawn out, the 
tree withers and dies. 

In this island is also found the rhinoceros, an n-nimn.] less than the 
elephant, but larger than the buffalo. It has a horn upon its nose, about 
a cubit in length ; this horn is solid, and cleft through the middle; upon 
this may be seen white lines, representing the figure of a man. The 
rhinoceros fights with the elephant, runa his horn into his belly, and 
carries him off upon his head ; but the blood and the fat of the elephant 
running into his eyes, and making him blind, he falls to the ground; 
and then, strange to relate ! the roc comes and carries them both away 
in her claws, for food for her young* ones. 

I pass over many other things peculiar to this island, lest I should be 
troublesome to you. Here I exchanered some of my diamonds for mer- 
chandise. From hence we went to other islands, and at last, having 
touched at several trading towns of the continent, we landed at Bussorah, 
from whence I proceeded to Bagdad. There I inmiediately gave large 
presents to the poor, and lived honourably upon the vast riches I had 
brought, and gained with so much fatigue. 

Thus Sinbad ended the relation of the second voyage, gave Hindbad 
another hundred sequins, and invited hiTT> to come the next day to hear 
the account of the thii'd. 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE SBOOKD VOYAGE. 

(3) " The people of the island of Madagascar report that at a certain season of 
the year an extraordinary kind of bird, which they call a Rukh, makes its app«ff- 
ance from the southern region. In form it is said to resemhle the eagle, but it is 
incomparably greater in size; being so large and strong as to seize an elephant wSi 
its talons, and to lift it into the air; from whence it lets it fall to the ground, in 
order that when dead it may prey upon the carcase. Persons who have seen this 
bird, assert that when the wings are spread, they measure sixteen paces in extent, 
from point to point; and that the feathers are eight paces in length, and thick in 
proportion. Messer Marco Polo, conceiving that these creatures might be griflSns, 
such as are represented in paintings, half birds and half lions, particularly qucB- 
tioned those who reported their having seen them, as to this point; but they 
maintained that their shape was altogether that of a bird, or, as it might be said, 
of the eagle. The Grand Khan having heard this extraordinary relation, sent 
messengers to the island, on the pretext of demanding the release of one of his 
servants who had been detained there, but in reality to examine into the oircum' 
stances of the country, and the truth of the wonderful things told of it: when ^bsj 
returned to the presence of his majesty, they brought with them (as I have heard) 
a feather of the rukh, positively affirmed to have measured ninety spans, and Ae 
quUl part to have been two palms in circumference. This surprising exhibition 
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aflbrded his miqesty extreme pleasure, and upon those by whom it was presented 
he bestowed valuable gifts." — Marco Polo's Travels, 

Mr. Lane, in his valuable notes to ' The Thousand and One Nights/ has an 
E^tttem story of the great bird :•— 

** £1-Eazweenee| in his account of the Sea of Persia, relates the following 
anecdote.* — 

•« The author of the * Eit4b-el-Aj&!b ' saith — A man of Isfahan related to me* 

that he was burthened with debts and the expense of supporting his family ; so he 

quitted Isfoh&n, and misfortunes so encompassed him that he went to sea with some 

merchants. The waves, saith he, beat us about until we came to the well-known 

whirlpool (dardoor) of the Sea of Persia; whereupon the merchants came together 

to the master, and said. Dost thou know any way of escape for us from this 

predicament? He answered, O people, verily no ship escapeth from this whirlpool 

save such as God (whose name be exalted!) willeth (to escape) : but if one of you 

will Hberally give himself for his companions, I will use my endeavours. Perhaps 

God (whose name be exalted I) will save us. So I said, people, we are all in a 

l^aoe of destruction, and I am a man wearied by misery. I wished for deaths and 

there was in the ship a party of men of Isfahan: I therefore said to them, swear 

that ye will discharge my debts, and act with beneficence to my childr^i, and I 

will nmsom you with myself. And I said to the master, What dost thou command 

me to do? He answered. That thou stand upon this island (for there was near 

unto the whirlpool an island, the extent of which was six days' journey, with their 

nights), and that thou cease not to beat this drum. So I replied, I will do it. 

Accordingly they swore to me severe oaths that they would comply with the 

condition that I had imposed upon them; and they gave me of water and food 

what would suffice me some days. And I stood on the shore of the island, and 

hegan to beat the drum; whereupon I beheld the waters move, and they bore the 

ship along, while I looked at it, until it was out of my sight. I then went to and 

fro npon the island, and lo, I beheld an island on which was an enormous tree, 

each that I have not seen any greater; and upon it was something like a large 

roof. And at the close of the day, I heard a great, vehement, harsh voice; and lo, 

a large bird, than which I have not seen any greater, came and alighted upon the 

roof on that tree. So I hid myself, fearing he should make me his prey, until the light 

of Dooming approached, when he shook his wings and flew away. The next night, 

he came and alighted again upon his nest, and again I was in despair of my life, 

and was content to meet destruction. I approached him; but he showed no 

hostility to me, and flew away in the morning. And when the third night came, 

I sat by him without consternation, until he shook his wings at daybreak; and on 

his doing so, I laid hold upon his legs, and he flew away with me with a most 

rapid flight imtil the daylight rose, when I looked towards the eaith, and saw not 

aoght save an abyss of water. Upon this I was about to quit my hold of his legs, 

hj reason of the violence of the pain that afiected me; but I constrained myself to 

have patience, and, looking again at the earth, I beheld the villages (or towns,) and 

the people looking at it (at the bird,) and I beheld the dwellings. Then it I 
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approached the earth, and set me down upon a heap of straw in a threahii^-floor 
helonging to one of the villages, after which it left me, and soared into the skj, 
and became absent from me. And the peo{^e collected, and conveyed me to their 
chief, and. having brought to me a man who understood my language, they said to 
me, Whence art thon?. So I related to them my whole story, whereupon they 
wondered at me, and they suffered me to cemain with them, and the chief gave 
orders to present me with money. I remained with them some days; and having 
walked one day to the sea- shore to divert myself, lo, I met the ship of my 
companions, who, when they beheld me, hastened to me, asking me respecting my 
case. And I answered them, O people, verily I gave myself away for the sake of 
God (whose name be exalted!) and He delivered me in a wonderful way, and 
made me a sign unto men, and blessed me with wealth, and brought me to the 
place of destination before you. This is a wonderful story, and it is not (a case) 
foreign from the grace of God, whose name be exalted I ^ — Lanit Thousand and Om 
NighU. 

(4) Marco Polo has a story of the Valley of Diamonds: — 

*' It is in a deep valley among the mountains that the diamonds are found. 
During the rainy season the water descends in violent torrents among the roeki 
and caverns, and when these have subfflded, the people go to search for diamonds 
in the beds of the rivers^ where they find many. Messer Marco was told that in 
the summer, when the heat is excessive and there is no rain, they ascend 1^ 
mountains with great fatigue, as well as with considerable danger, from the number 
of snakes with which they are infested. Near the summit it is said there are deep 
valleys full of caverns and surrounded by precipices, amongst which the diam(Hids 
are found, and here many eagles and white storks, attracted by snakes, on which 
they feed, are accustomed to make their nests. The persons who are in quest (^ 
the diamonds take their stand near the mouths of the caverns, and from thenee 
cast down several pieces of flesh, which the eagles and storks pursue into the 
valleys, and carry o£P with them to the top of the rocks. Thither the men imme- 
diately ascend, drive t^e birds away, and recovering the pieces of meat, fxequentlj 
find diamonds sticking to them. Should the eagles have had time to devour the 
flesh, they watch the place of their roosting at night, and in the morning find the 
stones amongst the dung and filth that drop from them.** 



THE. THIRD VOYAGE. 



I soon lost in the pleasures of life the remembrance of the perils I had 
encountered in my two former voyages ; and being in the flower of mj 
age, I grew weary of living without business, and, hardening myself 
against the thought of any danger I might incur, went from Bagdad to 
Bossorah with the richest commodities of the country. There I embaiied 
again with some merchants. We made a long voyage, and touched at 
several ports, where we carried on a considerable trade. One day, being 
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out in the main ocean, we were overtaken hj a dreadfiil tempest, wl ich 
drove ns from our course. The tempest continued several days, and brought 
118 before the port of an island, which the captain was very unwilling to 
enter ; but we were obHged to cast anchor. When we had farled our 
sails, the captain told us, that this, and some other neighbouring islands, 
were inhabited by hairy savages, who would speedily attack us ; and, 
though they were but dwarfs, yet our misfortune was such, that we must 
make no resistance, for they were more in number than the locusts ; and 
if we happened to kill one of them, they would all fall upon us and 
destroy us. 

This account of the captain put the whole company into great conster- 
nation, and we soon found that what he had told us was but too true : an 
innumerable multitude of Mghtftil savages, about two feet high, covered 
aU over with red hair, came swimming towards us, and encompassed our 
ship. They spoke to us as they came near, but we imderstood not their 
language ; they climbed up the sides of the ship with such aglHty as 
surprised us. We beheld all this with dread, but without daring to de- 
fend ourselves, or to divert them from their mischievous design. In 
short, they took down our sails, cut the cable, and hauling to the shore, 
made us all get out, and afterwards carried the ship into another island, 
from whence they had come. All voyagers carefully avoided the island 
where they left us, it being very dangerous to stay there, for a reason 
you shall presently hear ; but we were forced to bear our affliction with 
patience. (5.) 

We went forward into the island, where we gathered some fruits and 
herbs to prolong our lives as long as we could : but we expected nothing 
but death. As we advanced, we perceived at a distance a vast pile of 
building, and made towards it. We found it to be a palace, elegantly 
built, and very lofty, with a gate of ebony of two leaves, which we forced 
open. We entered the court, where we saw before us a large apartment, 
with a porch, having on one side a heap of human bones, and on the 
other a vast number of roasting spits. We trembled at this spectacle, 
and being fatigued with travelling, fell to the ground, seized with deadly 
apprehension, and lay a long time motionless. 

The sun set, and whilst we were in the lamentable condition I have 
described, the gate of the apartment opened with a loud crash, and there 
came out the horrible figure of a black man, as tall as a lofty palm-tree. 
He had but one eye, and that in the middle of his forehead, where it 
looked as red as a burning coal. His fore-teeth were very long and 
sharp, and stood out of his mouth, which was as deep as that of a horse. 
EUs upper Up hung down upon his breast. His ears resembled those of 
an elephant, and covered his shoulders ; and his nails were as long and 
crooked as the talons of the greatest birds. At the sight of so frightful 
a giant, we became insensible, and lay like dead men. 
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At last we came to ourselves, and saw him sitting in the porch, looking 
at us. When he had considered us well, he advanced towards us, and 
laying his hand upon me, took me up hy the nape of my neck, and 
turned me round as a butcher would do a sheep's head. After having 
examined me, and perceiving me to be so lean that I had nothing but 
skin and bone, he let me go. He took up all the rest one by one, and 
viewed them in the same manner. The captain being the fattest, he 
held him with one hand, as I would do a sparrow, and thrust a spit 
through him ; he then kindled a great fire, roasted, and ate him in his 
apartment for his supper. Having finished his repast, he returned to his 
porch, where he lay and fell asleep, snoring louder than thunder. He 
slept thus till morning. As to ourselves, it was not possible for us to 
enjoy any rest, so that we passed the night in the most painfid appre- 
hension that can be imagined. When day appeared the giant awoke, 
got up, went out, and left us in the palace. 

When we thought him at a distance, we broke the melancholy silence 
we had preserved the whole of the night, and filled the palace with our 
lamentations and groans. Though we were several in number, and had 
but one enemy, it never occurred to us to effect our deliverance by put- 
ting him to death. This enterprise, however, though difficult of execu- 
tion, was the only design we ought naturally to have formed. 

We thought of several other expedients, but determined upon none: 
and submitting ourselves to what it should please God to order concern- 
ing us, we spent the day in traversing the island, supporting ourselves 
with fruits and herbs as we had done the day before. In the evening 
we sought for some place of shelter, but found none ; so that we were 
forced, whether we would or not, to return to the palace. 

The giant failed not to return, and supped once more upon one of our 
companions, after which he slept, and snored till day, and then went out 
and left us as before. Our situation appeared to us so dreadful, that 
several of my comrades designed to throw themselves into the sea, rather 
than die so painful a death ; and endeavoured to persuade the others to 
follow their example. Upon which one of the company answered, That 
we were forbidden to destroy ourselves : but even if that were not the 
case, it was much more reasonable to devise some method to rid ourselves 
of the monster who had destined us to so horrible a fate. 

Having thought of a project for this purpose, I communicated it to my 
comrades, who approved it. Brethren, said I, you know there is much 
timber floating upon the coast ; if you will be advised by me, let us make 
several rafts capable of bearing us, and when they are done, leave them 
there till we find it convenient to use them. In the mean time, we will 
carry into execution the design I proposed to you for our deliverance 
from the giant, and if it succeed, we may remain here patiently await- 
I mg the arrival of some ship to carry us out of this fatal island ; but if it 
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happen to miscarry, we will take to our rafts, and put to sea. I admit 
that by exposing ourselves to the fury of the waves, we run a risk of 
losing our lives ; but is it not better to be buried in the sea than in the 
entrails of this monster, who has already devoured two of our number P 
My advice was approved, and we made rafts capable of carrying three 
persons on ebch. 

We returned to the palace towards the evening, and the giant arrived 
shortly after. We were forced to submit to seeing another of our com- 
rades roasted. But at last we revenged ourselves on the brutish giant 
in the following manner : — ^After he had finished his cursed supper, he 
lay down on his back, and fell asleep. As soon as we heard him snore, 
according to his custom, nine of the boldest among us, and myself, took 
each of us a spit, and putting the points of them into the fire till they 
were burning hot, we thrust them into his eye all at once, and blinded 
him. The pain made him break out into a frightful yell : he started up, 
and stretched out his hands, in order to sacrifice some of us to his rage : 
but we ran to such places as he could not reach; and after having 
sought for us in vain, he groped for the gate, and went out, howling in 
agony. (6.) 

We quitted the palace after the giant, and came to the shore, where 
we had left our rafts, and put them immediately to sea. We waited till 
day, in order to get upon them, in case the giant should come towards us 
with any guide of his own species ; but we hoped if he did not appear by 
sun-rising, and gave over his howling, which we still heard, that he 
would prove to be dead; and if that happened to be the case, we 
resolved to stay in that island, and not to risk our lives upon the rafts : 
but day had scarcely appeared, when we perceived our cruel enemy, 
accompanied with two others almost of the same size, leading him ; and 
a great number more coming before him at a quick pace. 

We did not hesitate to take to our rafts, and put to sea with all the 
speed we could. The giants, who perceived this, took up great stones, 
and running to the shore, entered the water up to the middle, and threw 
so exactly, that Ihey sunk all the rafts but that I was upon ; and all my 
companions, except the two with me, were drowned. We rowed with 
all our might, and got out of the reach of the giants. But when we got 
out to sea, we were exposed to the mercy of the waves and winds, and 
tossed about, sometimes on one side, and sometimes on another, and 
spent that night and the following day under the most painful uncer- 
tainty as to oiu: fate ; but next morning we had the good fortune to be 
thrown upon an island, where we landed with much joy. We foxmd 
excellent fruit, which afforded us great relief, and recruited oiu: strength. 

At night we went to sleep on the sea-shore ; but were awakened by 
the noise of a serpent of surprising length and thickness, whose scales 
made a rustling noise as he wound himself along. It swallowed iiq v 
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one of my comrades, notwithstanding his loud cries, and the efforts he 
made to extricate himself from it; dashing him several times against 
the ground, it crushed him, and we could hear it gnaw and tear the 
poor wretch's bones, though we had fled to a considerable distance. 
The following day, to our great terror, we saw the serpent again, when 
I exclaimed, O heaven, to what dangers are we exposed ! We rejoiced 
yesterday at haring escaped from the cruelty of a giant and the rage 
of the waves, now are we fallen into another danger equally dreadfid. 

As we walked about, we saw a large tall tree, upon which we de- 
signed to pass the following night, for our security ; and having satisfied 
our hunger with fiaiit, we mounted it accordingly. Shortly after, the 
serpent came hissing to the foot of the tree ; raised itself up against 
the trunk of it, and meeting with my comrade, who sat lower than I, 
swallowed him at once, and went off*. 

I remained upon the tree till it was day, and then came down, more 
like a dead man than one alive, expecting the same fate with my two 
companions. This filled me with horror, and I advanced some steps 
to throw myself into the sea ; but the natural love of life prompting 
us to prolong it as long as we can, I withstood this dictate of despair, 
and submitted myself to the will of God, who disposes of o\xr lives at 
his pleasure. 

In the mean time I collected together a great quantity of small wood, 
brambles, and dry thorns, and making them up into faggots, made a 
wide circle with them round the tree, and also tied some of them to 
the branches over my head. Having done this, when the evening came 
I shut myself up within this circle, with the melancholy satisfaction, 
that I had neglected nothing which could preserve me from the cruel 
destiny with which I was threatened. The serpent failed not to come 
at the usual hour, and went round the tree, seeking for an opportunity 
to devour me, but was prevented by the rampart I had made ; so that 
he lay till day, like a cat watching in vain for a mouse that has for- 
tunately reached a place of safety. When day appeared, he retired, 
but I dared not to leave my fort until the sun arose. 

I felt so much fatigued by the labour to which it had put me, and 
suffered so much from his poisonous breath, that death seemed uKxre 
eligible to me than the horrors of such a state. I came down from the 
tree, and, not thinking of the resignation I had the preceding day 
resolved to exercise, I ran towards the sea, with a design to throw myself 
into it. 

God took compassion on my hopeless state ; for just as I was going 
to throw myself into the sea, I perceived a ship at a considerable dis- 
tance. I called as loud as I could, and taking the linen from my turbaO) 
displayed it, that they might observe me. This had the. desired effect; 
tie crew perceived me, and the captain sent his boat for me. As soon 
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ms I came on board, the merchants and seamen flocked about me, to 
know how I came into that desert island ; and after I had related to 
them all that had befallen me, the oldest among them said to me, They 
had several times heard of the giants that dwelt in that island, that 
they were cannibals, and ate men raw as well as roasted ; and as to the 
serpents, they added, that there were abundance in the island, that hid 
themselves by day, and came abroad by night. After having testified 
their joy at my escaping so many dangers, they brought me the best of their 
provisions ; and the captain, seeing that I was in rags, was so generous 
as to give me one of his own suits. We continued at sea for some time, 
touched at several islands, and at last landed at that of Salabat, where 
sandal wood is obtained, which is of great use in medicine. We entered 
the port, and came to anchor. The merchants began to imload their 
goods, in order to sell or exchange them. In the mean time, the captain 
came to me, and said, Brother, I have here some goods that belonged to 
a merchant, who saHed some time on board this ship, and he being dead, I 
design to dispose of them for the benefit of his heirs, when I find who 
they are. The bales he spoke of lay on the deck, and showing them to 
me, he said. There are the goods ; I hope you will take care to sell them, 
and you shall have factorage. I thanked him for thus affording me an 
opportunity of employing myself, because I hated to be idle. 

The clerk of the ship took an account of all the bales, with the names 
of the merchants to whom they belonged. And when he asked the cap- 
tain in whose name he should enter those he had ^ven me the charge 
of: Enter them, said the captain, in the name of Sinbad. I could not 
hear myself named without some emotion ; and looking stedfastly on the 
captain, I knew him to be the person who, in my second voyage, had left 
me in the island where I fell asleep, and sailed without me, or sending 
to see for me: But I could not recollect him at first, he was so much 
altered since I had seen him. 

I was not surprised that he, believing me to be dead, did not recognise 
me. Captain, said I, was the merchant's name, to whom those bales 
belonged, Sinbad ? Yes, replied he, that was his name ; he came from 
Bagdad, and embarked on board my ship at Bussorah. One day, when 
we landed at an island to take in water and other refreshments, I know 
not by what mistake, I sailed without observing that he did not re- 
embark with us ; neither I nor the merchants perceived it till four hours 
after. We had the wind in our stem, and so fresh a gale, that it was 
not then possible for us to tack about for him. You believe him then to 
be dead ? said I. Certainly, answered he. No, captain, I resumed, look 
at me, and you may know that I am Sinbad, whom you left in that desert 

island. 

The captain, having considered me attentively, recognised me. God 
be praised, said he, embracing me, I rejoice that fortune has rectififtd.\x3L^ 
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fault. There are your goods, which I always took care to preserve. I 
took them from him, and made him the acknowledgments to which he 
was entitled. 

From the isle of Salahat we went to another, where I Aimished 
myself with cloves, cinnamon, and other spices. As we sailed from this 
island, we saw a tortoise twenty cuhits in length and breadth. We 
observed also an amphibious animal like a cow, which gave milk ; its 
skin is so hard, that they usually make bucklers of it. I saw another, 
which had the shape and colour of a cameL 

In short, after a long voyage, I arrived at Bussorah, and from thence 
returned to Bagdad, with so much wealth that I knew not its extent. I 
gave a great deal to the poor, and bought another considerable estate in 
addition to what I had already. 

Thus Sinbad finished the history of his third voyage, gave another 
hundred sequins to Hindbad, and invited him to dinner again the next 
day, to hear the story of his fourth voyage. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF THB THIRD VOYAGE. 

(6) We continue our Notes from the valuable work of Mr. Hole: — 
" It appears from Bochart, that the Arabians believed in the existence of a dimi- 
nutive species of human beings, and an account of them is given in the 'Hierozoicon.' 
He supposes that this opinion, if not derived from their own inventive faculties, 
was borrowed from the Greek and Roman fabulists; but I should rather suspect, 
from those of India. In that country, as was before noticed, the general idea of 
supernatural beings, whose stature was equally diminutive, appears to have origi- 
nated. Milton with propriety places his 

' Pigmean race 
Beyond the Indian mount ;' 

and in that neighbourhood Pliny supposes the Pigmaei Spithamsei, so called from 
being but a cubit or three spans in height. These were the memorable 'light 
infantry warred on by cranes:' and I apprehend of the same family as the homu»- 
ctdi of Sinbad. They are described by a monk of the name of William de 
Rubruquis, who was sent, a.d. 1253, by Louis the Ninth, king of France, com- 
monly called St. Louis, to congratulate the Khan of Tartary on his supposed 
conversion to Christianity. He says, that, on inquiring of a priest of Cataia, 
dressed in a red-coloured cloth, whence it was procured, he received for answtf, 
that certain creatures, in shape like men, who leapt in walking without bending 
their knees, dwelt in the eastern parts of Cataia; that they were about a cubit in 
stature, and their skins were covered with hair. He proceeds to describe the mode 
in which they were caught, and adds, that the red colour of the cloth was owing to 
its having been dipped in their blood. However questionable this circumstance 
may be, it admits of little doubt, but that the same species of animals, namely that 
ofJpeSf is oUnded to by the Roman, Arabian, and Frenchman. 
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"If these apes are allowed to be the same as the pigmies of antiquitj, ihe 
matnal hostilities lecorded by Homer, Plmy, &c. between them and the cranes 
may be accomited for by the depredations of the former on the nests of the latter, 
either for the sake of mischief or of food. 

" That ancient travellers into these distant regions, from a partiality to the 
manrelloas, or from false information, frequently confounded the idea of apes and 
a lesser species of men, cannot be doubted. The river Dalay, says Mandeville, 
' goeth through the land of Pigmies, where the folk be of little stature — that be but 
three span long, and right fair and gentle, both men and women. And they marry 
when they be half-year old, and they live not but six years or seven years at most. 
And he that liveth eight years men hold him right passing old. And they have 
often times war with the birds of the country, that they take and eat This little 
folk neither labour in lands nor in vines.' Did our old traveller say nothing more 
concerning his Pigmies, I should have but little doubt that he meant to surprise or 
amuse his readers with a figurative description of Apea.^ 

(6) Mr. Hole exhibits the parallel stories of Giants: — 

'* Part of this story is copied from the 9th book of the Odyssey. Polyphemus 
was the prototype of the Indian Giant, and Ulysses of Sinbad. Some additional 
circumstances in the Arabian tale, though wild and grotesque, heighten the horror 
and interest of the story. It may be observed, that a giant in Arabic or Persian 
fables is as commonly a negro or infidel Indian, as he is in our old Romances a 
Saracen Paynim, a votary *of Mahound and Termagaunt.* Were the negroes 
authors, they would probably characterise their giants by whiskers and turbans, or 
by hats, wigs, and a pale complexion. 

**■ Sir John Mandeville says, that in one of the Indian islands were ' folk of 
great stature, as giants, and they be hideous to look upon, and they have but one 
eye, and that is in the middle of the front, and they eat nothing but raw flesh and 
raw fish.* The knight mentions others who ^ have no clothing but of skins of 
beasts, that they hang upon them ; and they drink milk of beasts, for they have 
plenty of all beasts; and they have no houses to lie in. And they eat more gladly 
man's flesh than any other flesh. Into that Isle dare no man gladly enter — and 
if they see a ship, and men therein, anon they enter into the sea to take them.' 
In another Isle, he was told there * were giants of greater stature — some of fifty 
cubits long, but I saw none of those ; for I had no lust to go (he prudently adds) 
to those parties, because no man cometh neither into that Isle nor into the other, 
but he be devoured anon. Men say that many times the giants take men in the 
sea out of their ships, and brought them to land, two in one hand, and two in 
another, eating them going, all raw, and all quick.' Though these giants are not 
described as of the monocular race, there can be little doubt but that Polyphemus 
was their archetype . . Virgil and Ovid (for Homer was unknown to the 
literati of Europe in Mandeville s days) supplied him probably with the preceding 
description." 
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1PEIB EVIE ©IP ©^. A©HIBa 

BY JOHN KEATS. 
I. 

St. Agnes' Eve — ^Ah, bitter chill it was 
The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold ; 
The hare limp'd trembling through the frozen grass, 
And silent was the flock in woolly fold : 
Numb were the Beadsman's fingers while he told 
His rosary, and while his frosty breath, 
Like pious incense frt>m a censer old, 
Seem'd taking flight for heaven without a death, 
Past the sweet Virgin's picture, while his prayer he saith. 

n. 

His prayer he saith, this patient, holy man j 
Then takes his lamp, and riseth from his knees, 
And back retumeth, meagre, barefoot, wan. 
Along the chapel aisle by slow degrees : 
The sculptured dead, on each side seem to freeze, 
Emprison'd in black, purgatorial rails : 
Knights, ladies, praying in dumb orat'ries. 
He passeth by ; and his weak spirit fails 
To think how they may ache in icy hoods and mails. 

III. 

Northward he tumeth through a little door. 
And scarce three steps, ere Music's golden tongue 
Flatter'd to tears this aged man. and poor ; 
But no — already had his death-bell rung ; 
The joys of all his life were said and sung : 
His was harsh penance on St. Agnes' Eve : 
Another way he went, and soon among 
Rough ashes sat he for his soul's reprieve, 
And all night kept awake, for sinner's sake to grieve. 
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IV- 

That ancient Beadsman heard the prdude soft; 
And so it chanced, for many a door was wide, 
From hnrry to and iro. Soon, up aloft, 
The silyer, snarling trumpets 'gan to diide : 
The level chambers, ready with their pride, 
Were glowing to receive a thousand guests : 
The carved angels, ever eageiveyed, 
Stared, where upon their heads the cornice rests, 
With hair blown back, and wings put cross-wise on tiieir breasts. 

V. 

At length burst in the argent revelry. 
With plume, tiara, and all rich array. 
Numerous as shadows haunting fairily 
The brain, new stuflfd, in youth, with triumphs gay 
Of old romance. These let us vrish away, 
And turn, sole-thoughted, to one Lady there. 
Whose heart had brooded, all that wintry day. 
On love, and wing'd St. Agnes' saintly care. 
As she had heard old dames full many times declare. 

VI. 

They told her how, upon St. Agnes' Eve, 
Young vii'gins might have visions of delight, 
And soft adorings from their loves receive 
Upon the honey'd middle of the night, 
If ceremonies due they did aright ; 
As, supperless to bed they must retire, 
And couch supine their beauties, lily white ; 
Nor look behind, nor sideways, but require 
Of Heaven with upward eyes for all that they desire. 

VII. 

Full of this whim was thoughtful Madeline : 
The music, yearning like a God in pain. 
She scarcely heard ; her maiden eyes divine, 
Fix'd on the floor, saw many a sweeping train 
Pass by — she heeded not at all : in vain 
Came many a tiptoe, amorous cavalier. 
And back retired ; not cool'd by high disdain, 
But she saw not : her heart was otherwhere ; 
She sigh'd for Agnes' dreams, the sweetest of the year. 
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VIII. 

She danced along with vagae, regardless eyes, 
Anxious her lips, her breathing quick and short : 
The hallow'd hour was near at hand : she sighs 
Amid the timbrels, and the throng*d resort 
Of whisperers in anger, or in sport; 
'Mid looks of love, defiance, hate, and scorn, 
Hoodwink'd with faery fancy ; all amort, 
Save to St. Agnes and her lambs unshorn. 
And all the bliss to be before to-morrow mom. 

IX. 

So, purposing each moment to retire. 
She lingered still. Meantime, across the moors, 
Had come young Porphyro, with heart on fire 
For Madeline. Beside the portal doors. 
Buttressed from moonlight, stands he, and implores 
All saints to give him sight of Madeline, 
But for one moment in the tedious hours. 
That he might gaze and worship all unseen j 
Perchance speak, kneel, touch, kiss — ^in sooth such things have been. 

X. 

He ventures in : let no buzz'd whisper tell : 
All eyes be muffled, or a hundred swords 
Will storm his heart, Love's feverous citadel : 
For him, those chambers held barbarian hoi*des, 
Hyena foemen, and hot-blooded lords, 
"WTiose very dogs would execrations howl 
Against his Uneage : not one breast affords 
Him any mercy, in that mansion foul. 
Save one old beldame, weak in body and in soul. 

XI. 

Ah, happy chance ! the aged creature came, 
Shuffling along with ivory-headed wand. 
To where he stood, hid from the torch's flame, 
Behind a broad hall-pillar, far beyond 
The sound of merriment and chorus bland : 
He startled her ; but soon she knew his face. 
And grasp'd his fingers in her palsied hand. 
Saying, " Mercy, Porphyro ! hie thee from this place ; 
They are all here to night, the whole blood-thirsty race ! 
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XII. 

** Get hence ! get hence ! there 's dwarfish Hildebrand ; 
He had a fever late, and in the fit 
He cursed thee and thine, both house and land : 
Then there 's that old Lord Maurice, not a whit 
More tame for his grey hairs — ^Alas me ! flit ! 
Flit like a ghost away." — " Ah ! Gossip dear. 
We 're safe enough ; here in this arm-chair sit. 
And tell me how" — " Good Saints ! not here, not here 5 
Follow me, child, or else these stones will be thy bier." 

XIII. 

He followed through a lowly arched way. 
Brushing the cobwebs with his lofty plume, 
And as she mutter'd " Well-a — ^well-a-day !" 
He found him in a little moonlight room. 
Pale, latticed, chill, and silent as a tomb. 
" Now tell me where is Madeline," said he, 
** O tell me, Angela, by the holy loom 
Which none but secret sisterhood may see. 
When they St. Agnes' wool are weaving piously." 

XIV. 

" St. Agnes ! Ah ! it is St. Agnes' Eve — 
Yet men will murder upon holy days : 
Thou must hold water in a witch's sieve. 
And be liege-lord of all the Elves and Fays, 
To venture so : it fills me with amaze 
To see thee, Porphyro ! — St. Agnes' Eve ! 
God's help ! my lady fair the conjuror plays 
This very night : good angels her deceive ! 
But let me laugh awhile, I 've mickle time to grieve." 

XV. 

Feebly she laugheth in the languid moon, 
While Porphyro upon her face doth look, 
Like puzzled urchin on an aged crone 
Who keepeth closed a wondrous riddle-book, 
As spectacled she sits in chimney nook. 
But soon his eyes grew brilliant, when she told 
His lady's purpose : and he scarce could brook 
Tears, at the thought of those enchantments cold. 
And Madeline asleep in lap of legends old. 
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XVI. 

Sudden a thouglit came like a full-blown rose, 
Flushing his brow, and in his pained heart 
Made purple riot : then doth he propose 
A stratagem, that makes the beldame start : 
'^ A cruel man and impious thou art : 
Sweet lady, let her pray, and sleep and dream 
Alone with her good angels, far apart 
From wicked men like thee. Go, go ! I deem 
Thou canst not surely be the same that thou didst seem." 



XVII. 

" I will not harm her, by all saints I swear," 
Quoth Porphyro : " O may I ne'er find grace 
When my weak voice shall whisper its last prayer, 
K one of her soft nnglets I displace. 
Or look with ruffian passion in her face : 
Good Angela, believe me by these tears ; 
Or I will, even in a moment's space, 
Awake, with horrid shout, my foemen's ears, 
And beard them, though they be more fang'd than wolves and I 

XVIII. 

"Ah ! why wilt thou affright a feeble soul ? 
A poor, weak, palsy-stricken, churchyard thing, 
Whose passing-bell may ere the midnight toll ; 
Whose prayers for thee, each mom and evening, 
Were never miss'd." Thus plaining, doth she bring 
A gentler speech fipom burning Porphyro ; 
So woeftd, and of such deep sorrowing. 
That Angela gives promise she will do 
Whatever he shall wish, betide her weal or woe. 

XIX. 

Which was, to lead him, in close secrecy, 
Even to Madeline's chamber, and there hide 
Him in a closet, of such privacy 
That he might see her beauty unespied, 
And win perhaps that night a peerless bride, 
While legion'd fiairies paced the coverlet, 
And pale enchantment held her sleepy-eyed. 
Never on such a night have lovers met, 
I Since MerHn paid his Demon all the monstrous debt. 
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XX. 

** It shall be as thou wishest/' said the Dame : 
'^ All cates and dainties shall be stored there 
Quickly on this feast-night : by the tambour frame 
Her own lute thou wilt see : no time to spare, 
For I am slow and feeble, and scarce dare 
On such a catering trust my dizzy head. 
"Wait here, my child, with patience kneel in prayer 
The while : Ah ! thou must needs the lady wed, 
Or may I never leave my grave among the dead." 

XXI. 

So saying she hobbled off with busy fear, 
The lover's endless minutes slowly pass'd ; 
The dame retum'd, and whisper'd in his ear 
To follow her ; with aged eyes aghast 
From fright of dim espial. Safe at last. 
Through many a dusky gallery, they gain 
The maiden's chamber, silken, hush'd and chaste ; 
"Where Porphyro took covert, pleased amain. 
His poor guide hurried back with agues in her brain. 

XXII. 

Her faltering hand upon the balustrade. 
Old Angela was feeling for the stair, 
"When Madeline, St. Agnes' charmed maid, 
Rose, like a mission'd spirit, unaware : 
"With silver tapei-'s light, and pious care, 
She tum'd, and down the aged gossip led 
• To a safe level matting. Now prepare. 
Young Porphyro, for gazing on that bed ; 
She comes, she comes again, like ring-dove fray'd and fled. 

XXIII. 

Out went the taper as she hurried in ; 
Its little smoke, in palled moonshine, died : 
She closed the door, she panted, all akin 
To spirits of the air, and visions wide : 
No utter'd syllable, or, woe betide ! 
But to her heart, her heart was voluble, 
Paining with eloquence her balmy side ; 
As though a tongueless nightingale should swell 
Her throat in vain, and die, heart-stifled, in her dell. I 
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XXIV. 

A casement higli and triple-arch'd there was, 
AU garlanded with carven imageries 
Of fruits, and flowers, and bunches of knot-grass, 
And diamonded with panes of quaint device. 
Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes. 
As are the tiger-moth's deep-damask'd wings ; 
And in the midst, 'mong thousand heraldries. 
And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings, 
A shielded scutcheon blush'd with blood of queens and kings. 

XXV. 

Full on this casement shone the wintry moon, 
And threw warm gules on Madeline's &ir breast, 
As down she knelt for heaven's grace and boon ; 
Rose-bloom fell on her hands, together prest, 
And on her silver cross soft amethyst, 
And on her hair a glory, like a saint : 
She seem'd a splendid angel, newly drest. 
Save wings, for heaven : — Porphyro grew fednt : 
She knelt, so pure a thing, so free from mortal taint. 

XXVI. 

Anon his heart revives : her vespers done. 
Of all its wreathed pearls her hair she frees ; 
Unclasps her warmed jewels one by one ; 
Loosens her fragrant boddice ; by degrees 
Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees : 
Half-hidden, like a mermaid in sea-weed, 
Pensive awhile she dreams awake, and sees, 
In fancy, fair St. Agnes in her bed. 
But dares not look behind, or all the charm is fled. 

XXVII. 

Soon, trembling in her soft and chilly nest. 
In sort of wakeful swoon, perplex'd she lay, 
Until the poppied warmth of sleep oppress'd 
Her soothed limbs, and soul fatigued away ; 
Flown, like a thought, until the morrow-day ; 
Blissfully haven'd both from joy and pain ; 
Clasp'd like a missal where swart Paynims pray ; 
Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain, 
As though a rose should shut, and be a biid again. 
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XXVIII. 

Stolen to this paradise, and so entranced, 
Porphyro gazed upon her empty dress, 
And listened to her breathing, if it chanced 
To wake into a slumberous tenderness ; 
Which when he heard, that minute did he bless, 
And breathed himself : then fipom the closet crept, 
Noiseless as fear in a wide wilderness 
And over the hush'd carpet, silent, stept. 
And 'tween the curtains peep'd, where, lo ! — ^how fast she slept. 

XXIX. 

Then by the bed-side, where the faded moon 
Made a dim, silver twiHght, soft he set 
A table, and, half anguish'd, threw thereon 
A cloth of woven crimson, gold, and jet : — 
O for some drowsy Morphean amulet ; 
The boisterous, midnight, festive clarion, 
The kettle-drum, and far-heard clarionet. 
Affray his ears, though but in dying tone : — 
The hall-door shuts again, and all the noise is gone. 

XXX. 

And still she slept an azure-lidded sleep, 
In blanched linen, smooth, and lavender'd. 
While he from forth the closet brought a heap 
Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and gourd ; 
With lellies soother than the creamy curd, 
And licent syrops, tinct wi<h cinnaiion , 
Manna and dates, in argosy transferr'd 
From Fez ; and spiced dainties, every one, 
From silken Samarcand to cedar'd Lebanon. 

XXXI. 

These delicates he heap'd with glowing hand 
On golden dishes and in baskets bright 
Of wreathed silver : sumptuous they stand 
In the retired quiet of the night, 
Filling the chilly room with perftmie light : — 
" And now, my love, my seraph fEiir, awake ! 
Thou art my heaven, and I thine eremite : 
Open thine eyes, for meek St. Agnes' sake, 

Or I shall drowse beside thee, so my soul doth ache." 

^i 
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XXXII. 

Thus whispering, his warm, unnerved arm 
Sank in her pillow. Shaded was her dream 
By tiie dusk curtains : — *t was a midnight charm 
Impossible to melt as iced stream : 
The lustrous salvers in the moonlight gleam ; 
Broad golden fringe upon the carpet lies : 
It seem'd he never, never could redeem 
From such a stedfast spell his lady's eyes ; 
So mused awhile, entoil'd in woofed phantasies. 

XXXIII. 

Awakening up, he took her hollow lute, — 
Tumultuous, — and, in chords that tenderest be, 
He play'd an ancient ditty, long since mute. 
In Provence called " La belle dame sans mercy :" 
Close to her ear touching the melody ; — 
Wherewith disturbed, she utter'd a soft moan : 
He ceased — she panted quick — and suddenly 
Her blue aflfrayed eyes wide open shone : 
Upon his knees he sank, pale as smooth-sculptured stone. 

XXXIV. 

Her eyes were open, but she still beheld, 
Now wide awake, the vision of her sleep : 
There was a painful change, that nigh expell'd 
The blisses of her dream so pure and deep. 
At which fair Madeline began to weep. 
And moan forth witless words with many a sigh ; 
While stiU her gaze on Porphyro would keep ; 
Who knelt, with joined hands and piteous eye, 
Fearing to move or speak, she look'd so dreamingly. 

XXXV. 

" Ah, Porphyro !" said she, " but even now 
Thy voice was at sweet tremble in mine ear. 
Made tuneable with every sweetest vow ; 
And those sad eyes were spiritual and clear : 
How changed thou art ! how pallid, chill, and drear ! 
Give me that voice again, my Porphyro, 
Those looks inmiortal, those complainings dear ! 
Oh leave me not in this eternal woe, 
For if thou diest, my Love, I know not where to go." 
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XXXVI. 

Beyond a mortal man impassion'd fer 
At these voluptuous accents, he arose, 
Ethereal, flushed, and like a throbbing star 
Seen 'mid the sapphire heaven's deep repose ; 
Into her dream he melted, as the rose 
Blendeth its odour with the violet, — 
Solution sweet : meantime the frost-wind blows 
Like Love's alarum pattering the sharp sleet 
Against the window-panes ; St. Agnes' moon hath set. 

xxxvn. 

T is dark : quick pattereth the flaw-blown sleet : 
" This is no dream, my bride, my Madeline I" 
'T is dark : the iced gusts still rave and beat : 
" No dream, alas ! alas ! and woe is mine ! 
Porphyro will leave me here to fade and pine. — 
Cruel ! what traitor could thee hither bring ? 
I curse not, for my heart is lost in thine ; 
Though thou forsakest a deceived thing ; — 
A dove forlorn and lost with sick impruned wing." 

XXXVIII. 

" My Madeline ! sweet dreamer ! lovely bride ! 
Say, may I be for aye thy vassal blest ? 
Thy beauty's shield, heart-shaped and vermeil dyed ? 
Ah, silver shrine, here will I take my rest 
After so many hours of toil and quesik, 
A famish'd pilgrim, — saved by miracle. 
Though I have found, I will not rob thy nest 
Saving of thy sweet self; if thou think'st well 
To trust, fair Madeline, to no rude infidel." 

XXXIX. 

" Hark ! 't is an elfin-storm fipom faery land. 
Of haggard seeming, but a boon indeed : 
Arise — arise ! the morning is at hand ; — 
The bloated wassailers will never heed : — 
Let us away, my love, with happy speed ; 
There are no ears to hear, or eyes to see, — 
Drown'd all in Rhenish and the sleepy mead : 
Awake ! arise ! my love, and fearless be, 
For o'er the southern moors I have a home for thee." . 
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XL. 

She hurried at his words, heset with fears, 
For there were sleeping dragons all around, 
At glaring watch, perhaps, with ready spears — 
Down the wide stairs a darkling way they found, 
In all the house was heard no human sound. 
A chain-droop'd lamp was flickering hy each door ; 
The arras, rich with horseman, hawk, and hound, 
Flutter'd in the besieging wind's uproar ; 
And the long carpets rose along the gusty floor. 

XLI. 

They glide, like phantoms, into the wide hall ! 
Like phantoms to the iron porch they glide, 
Where lay the Porter, in uneasy sprawl, 
With a huge empty flagon by his side : 
The wakeful bloodhoimd rose, and shook his hide. 
But his sagacious eye an inmate owns : 
By one, and one, the bolts full easy slide : — 
The chains lie silent on the footworn stones ; 
The key turns, and the door upon its hinges groans. 

XLII. 

And they are gone : ay, ages long ago 
These lovers fled away into the storm. 
That night the Baron dreamt of many a woe, 
And all his warrior-guests, with shade and form 
Of witch, and demon, and large coffin-worm, 
Were long be-nightmared. Angela the old 
Died palsy-twitch'd, with meagre face deform ; 
The Beadsman, after thousand aves told, 
For aye unsought-for slept among his ashes cold. 
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Next morning, as soon as the sun was up, we walked from the shore, 
and advancing into the island, saw some houses, which we approached 
As soon as we drew near, we were encompassed by a great number of 
negroes, who seized us, shared us among them, and carried us to their 
respective habitations. 

I, and five lof my comrades, were carried to one place ; here they made 
us sit down, and gave us a certain herb, which they made signs to us to 
eat. My comrades not taking notice that the blacks ate none of it them- 
selves, thought only of satisfying their hunger, and ate with greediness. 
But I, suspecting some trick, would not so much as taste it, which hap- 
pened well for me ; for in a little time after, I perceived my companions 
had lost their senses, and that when they spoke to me, they knew not 
what they said. 

The negroes fed us afterwards with rice, prepared with oil of coeoft- 
nuts ; and my comrades, who had lost their reason, ate of it gpreedily. 
I also partook of it, but very sparingly. They gave us that herb at firet 
on purpose to deprive us of our senses, that we might not be aware of 
the sad destiny prepared for us ; and they supplied us with rice to fatten 
us ; for, being cannibals, their design was to eat us as soon as we grew 
fat. This accordingly happened, for they devoured my comrades, who 
* were not sensible of their condition : but my senses being entire, yoa 
may easily guess that instead of growing fat, as the rest did, I grew 
leaner every day. The fear of death under which I laboured turned all 
my food into poison. I fell into a languishing distemper, which proved 
my safety ; for the negroes, having killed and eaten my companions, 
seeing me to be withered, lean, and sick, deferred my death. (7.) 

Meanwhile I had much liberty, so that scarcely any notice was taken 
of what I did, and this gave me an opportunity one day to get at a dis- 
tance from the houses, and to make my escape. An old man, who saw 
me, and suspected my design, called to me as loud as he could to return; 
but instead of obepng him, I redoubled my speed, and quickly got out 
of sight. At that time there was none but the old man about the houses, 
the rest being abroad, and not to return tiU night, which was usual with 
them. Therefore, being sm^e that they could not arrive time enough to 
pursue me, I went on till night, when I stopped to rest a little, and to 
eat some of the provisions I had secured ; but I speedily set forward 
again, and travelled seven days, avoiding those places which seemed to 
be inhabited, and lived for the most part upon cocoa-nuts, which served 
me both for meat and drink. On the eighth day I came near the sea, 
and saw some white people like myself, gathering pepper, of whidi 
there was great plenty in that place. This I took to be a good omen, 
and went to them without any scruple. 

The people who gathered pepper, came to meet me as soon as they saw 
mef and asked me in Arabic, who I was, and whence I came. I was 
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oveijoyed to hear them speak in my own language, and satisfied their 
curiosity, hj giving them an account of my shipwreck, and how I fell 
into the hands of the negroes. Those negroes, replied they, eat men, 
and by what miracle did you escape their cruelty ? I related to them 
th6 circumstances I have just mentioned, at which they were wonderfully 
surprised. 

I stayed with them till they had gathered their quantity of pepper, and 
then sailed with them to the island from whence they had come. They 
presented me to their king, who was a good prince. He had the patience 
to hear the relation of my adventures, which surprised him ; and he 
afterwards gave me clothes, and commanded care to he taken of me. 

The island was very well peopled, plentiful in everything, and the 
capital a place of great trade. This agreeable retreat was v6ry com- 
fortable to me after my misfortunes, and the kindness of this generous 
prince completed my satis&iction. In a word, there was not a person 
m^ore in &vour with him than myself; and, consequently, every man in 
court and city sought to oblige me ; so that in a very little time I was 
looked upon rather as a native than a stranger. 

I observed one thing, which to me appeared very extraordinary. All 
the people, the king himself not excepted, rode their horses without 
bridle or stirrups. This made me one day take the liberty to ask the king 
how it came to pass. His majesty answered, that I talked te him of 
things which nobody knew the use of in his dominions. 

I went immediately te a workman, and gave him a model for making 
the stock of a saddle. When that was done, I covered it myself with 
velvet and leather, and embroidered it with gold. I afterwards went to 
a smith, who made me a bit, according te the pattern I showed him, and 
also some stirrups. When I had all things completed, I presented them 
to the king, and put them upon one of his horses. His majesty mounted 
immediately, and was so pleased with them, that he testified his satisfac- 
tion by large presents. I could not avoid making several others for the 
ministers and principal officers of his household, who all of them made 
me presents that enriched me in a little time. I also made some for the 
people of best quality in the city, which gained me great reputation and 
regard. 

As I paid my court very constantly to the king, he said to me one day, 
Sinbad, I love thee; and all my subjects who know thee, treat thee 
according to my example. I have one thing to demand of thee, which 
thou must grant. Sir, answered I, there is nothing but I will do, as a 
mark of my obedience to your majesty, whose power over me is absolute. 
I have a mind thou shouldst marry, replied he, that so thou mayst stay 
iQ my dominions, and think no more of thy own country. I durst not 
resist the prince's will, and he gave me one of the ladies of his court, 
1 noble, beautiful, and rich. The ceremonies of mariiage being ovet, 1 ^. 
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went and dwelt with my wife, and for some time we lived together in 
perfect harmony. I was not, however, satisfied with my banishment, 
therefore designed to make my escape the first opportunity, and to 
return to Bagdad; which my present settlement, how advantageous 
soever, could not make me forget. 

At this time the wife of one of my neighbours, with whom I had con- 
tracted a very strict iriendship, fell sick, and died. I went to see and 
comfort him in his affliction, and finding him absorbed in sorrow, I said 
to him as soon as I saw him, God preserve you and grant you a long life. 

Alas ! replied he, how do you think I should obtain the &vour you "msh. 
me ? I have not above an hour to live. Pray, said I, do not entertain 
such a melancholy thought ; I hope I shall enjoy your company many 
years. I "^h you, he replied, a long life ; but my days are at an end, 
for I must be buried this day with my wife. This is a law which our 
ancestors established in this island, and it is always observed inviolably. 
The living husband is interred with the dead wife, and the living wife 
with the dead husband. Nothing can save me ; every one must submit 
to this law. 

While he was giving me an account of this barbarous custom, the 
very relation of which chilled my blood, his kindred, friends, and neigh- 
bours, came in a body to assist at the funeral. They dressed the corpse 
of the woman in her richest apparel, and all her jewels, as if it had been 
her wedding-day ; then they placed her on an open coffin, and began 
their march to the place of burial. The husband walked at the head of 
the company, and followed the corpse. They proceeded to a high moun- 
tain, and when they had reached the place of their destination, they took 
up a large stone, which covered the mouth of a deep pit, and let down 
the corpse with all its apparel and jewels. Then the husband, embracing 
his kindred and friends, suflpered himself to be put into another open 
coffin without resistance, with a pot of water, and seven small loaves, 
and was let down in the same manner. The mountain was of consider 
able length, and extended along the sea-shore, and the pit was very deep. 
The ceremony being over, the aperture was again covered with the stone, 
and the company returned. 

It is needless for me to tell you that I was a most melancholy spectat(V 
of this funeral, while the rest were scarcely moved, the custom was to 
them so familiar. I could not forbear communicating to the king my 
sentiment respecting the practice: Sir, I said, I cannot but feel astonished 
at the strange usage observed in this country, of burying the living wifli 
the dead. I have been a great traveller, and seen many countries, bat 
never heard of so cruel a law. What do you mean, Sinbad ? replied the 
king : it is a common law. I shall be interred with the queen, my wifer 
if she die first. But, Sir, said I, may I presume to ask your miyesty, if 
strangers be obliged to observe this law ? Without doubt, retonied tltf 
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king (smiling at the occasion of my question), they are not exempted, if 
they be married in this island. 

I returned home much depressed by this answer ; for the fear of my 
wife's dying first, and that I should be interred alive with her, occasioned 
me very uneasy reflections. But there was no remedy ; I must have 
patience, and submit to the will of God. I trembled however at every 
little indisposition of my wife : alas ! in a little time my fears were 
realized, for she fell sick, and died. 

Judge of my sorrow : to be interred alive, seemed to me as deplorable 
a termination of life as to be devoured by cannibals. It was necessary, 
however, to submit. The king and all his court expressed their wish to 
honour the foneral with their presence, and the most considerable people 
of the city did the same. When all was ready for the ceremony, the 
corpse was put into, a coffin, with all her jewels and her most magnifi- 
cent apparel. The procession began, and as second actor in this doleful 
tragedy, I went next the corpse, with my eyes fiill of tears, bewailing 
my deplorable fete. Before we reached the mountain, I made an attempt 
to affect the minds of the spectators : I addressed myself to the king 
first, and then to all those that were round me ; bowing before them to 
the earth, and kissing the border of their garments, I prayed them to 
have compassion upon me. Consider, said I, that I am a stranger, and 
ought not to be subject to this ligorous law, and that I have another 
wife and children in my own country. Although I spoke in the most 
pathetic manner, no one was moved by my address ; on the contrary, 
tliey ridiculed my dread of death as cowardly, made haste to let my 
wife's corpse into the pit, and lowered me down the next moment in an 
open coffin, with a vessel full of water and seven loaves. In short, the 
fetal ceremony being performed, they covered over the mouth of the pit, 
notwithstandhig my grief and piteous lamentations. 

As I approached the bottom, I discovered by the aid of the little light 
that came from above, the nature of this subterranean place ; it seemed 
an endless cav^n, and might be about fifty fathom deep. I was annoyed 
by an insufferable stench, proceeding from the multitude of bodies 
which I saw on the right and left ; nay, I fancied that I heard some of 
them sigh out their last. However, when I got down, I immediately 
left my coffin, and getting at a distance from the bodies, held my nose, 
and lay down upon the ground, where I stayed a considerable time, 
bathed in tears. At last, refiecting on my melancholy case, It is true, 
uid I, that God disposes all things according to the decrees of his provi- 
dence ; but, unhappy Sinbad, hast thou any but thyself to blame that 
thon art brought to die so strange a death ? Would to God thou hadst 
perished in some of those tempests which thou hast escaped ! then thy 
I death had not been so lingering, and so terrible in all its circumstances. 
1 Bat ihon hast drawn all this upon thyself by thy inordina.t& w^^Ytfifc. \ 
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Ah, unfortimate wretch! shouldst thou not rather have remaiiied at 
home, and quietly enjoyed the fruits of thy lahourP 

Such were the vain complaints with which I filled the cave, heating 
my head and hreast out of rage and despair, and ahandoning myself to 
the most afflicting thoughts. Nevertheless, I must tell you, that instead 
of calling death to my assistance in that miserahle condition, I felt still 
an inclination to live, and to do all I could to prolong my days. I went 
groping ahout, with my nose stopped, for the hread and water that was 
in my coffin, and took some of it. Though the darkness of the cave was 
so great that I could not distinguish day and night, yet I always foimd 
my coffin again, and the cave seemed to he more spacious and fuller of 
hodies than it had appeared to he at first. I lived for some days upon 
my hread and water, which heing all spent, I at last prepared for deatL 

As I was thinking of death, I heard the stone lifted up from the 
mouth of the cave, and immediately the corpse of a man was let down. 
"When reduced to necessity, it is natural to come to extreme resolutions. 
While they let down the woman I approached the place where her 
coffin was to he put, and as soon as I perceived they were again cover- 
ing the mouth of the cave, gave the unfortunate wretch two or three 
violent hlows over the head, with a large hone which stunned, or, to 
say the truth, killed her. I committed this inhuman action merely for 
the sake of the hread and water that was in her coffin, and thus I had 
provision for some days more. When that was spent, they let down 
another dead woman, and a Hving man ; I killed the maa in the same 
manner, and, as there was then a sort of mortality in the town, hy con- 
tinuing this practice I did not want for provisions. 

One day after I had dispatched another woman, I heard something 
tread, and breathing or panting as it walked. I advanced towards that 
side from whence I heard the noise, and on my approach the creature 
pufied and blew harder, as if running away from me. I followed the 
noise, and the thing seemed to stop sometimes, but always fled and 
blew as I approached. I pursued it for a considerable time, till at last 
I perceived a light, resembling a star ; I we^t on, sometimes lost sight 
of it, but always found it again, and at last discovered that it came 
through a hole in the rock, large enough to admit a man. 

Upon this, I stopped some time to rest, being much fatigued with the 
rapidity of my progress : afterwards coming up to the hole, I go^ 
through, and found myself upon the sea-shore. I leave you to guess the 
excess of my joy : it was such, that I could scarcely persuade mysdf 
that the whole was not a dream. 

But when I was recovered from my surprise, and convinced of the 
reality of my escape, I perceived what I had followed to be a creature 
which came out of the sea, and was accustomed to enter the caTem and 
feed upon the bodies of the dead. 
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I examined the moimtain, and found it to be situated betwixt the sea 
and the town, but without any passage to or communication with the 
latter ; the rocks on the sea-side being high and perpendicularly steep. 
I prostrated myself on the shore to thank God for this mercy, and after- 
wards entered the cave again to fetch bread and water, which I ate by 
daylight with a better appetite than I had done since my interment in 
the dark cavern. 

I returned thither a second time, and groped among the coffins for all 
the diamonds, rubies, pearls, gold bracelets, and rich stuffs I could find ; 
these I brought to the shore, and tying them up neatly into bales, with 
the cords that let down the coffins, I laid them together upon the beach, 
waiting till some ship might appear, without fear of rain, for it was then 
the dry season. 

After two or three days, I perceived a ship just come out of the har- 
bour, making for the place where I was. I made a sign with the linen 
of my turban, and called to the crew as loud as I could. They heard 
me, and sent a boat to bring me on board, when they asked by what 
misfortune I came thither ; I told them that I had suffered shipwreck 
two days before, and made shift to get ashore with the goods they saw. 
It was fortunate for me that these people did not consider the place 
where I was, nor enquire into the probability of what I told them ; but 
without hesitation took me on board with my goods. "When I came to 
the ship, the captain was so well pleased to have saved me, and so much 
taken up with his own affairs, that he also took the story of my pre- 
tended shipwreck upon trust, and generously refused some jewels which 
I offered him. 

We passed by several islands, and among others that called the isle of 
Bells, about ten days' sail from Serendib, with a regular wind, and six 
from that of Kela, where we landed. This island possesses lead mines, 
Indian canes, and excellent camphire. 

The king of the isle of Kela is very rich and powerftd, and the isle of 
Bells, which is about two days' journey in extent, is also subject to him. 
The inhabitants are so barbarous that they still eat human flesh. After 
we had finished our traffic in that island, we put to sea again, and 
touched at several other ports ; at last I arrived happily at Bagdad with 
infinite riches, of which it is needless to trouble you with the detail. 
Out of g^titude to God for his mercies, I contributed liberally towards 
the support of several mosques, and the subsistence of the poor, gave 
myself up to the society of my kindred and firiends, enjoying myself 
with them in festivities and amusements. 

Here Sinbad finished the relation of his fourth voyage, which appeared 
more surprising to the company than the three former. He made a new 
present of one hundred sequins to Hindbad, whom he requested to return 
with the rest next day. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE FOUBTH VOTAOE. 

(7) Mr. Lane gives a parallel story of Canuibals:— 

" The adventure of Es-Sindibad of the Sea, and his companions, among these 
cannibals appears to be mainly founded on the following anecdote, related by Iba 
El-Wardee and £1-Kazweenee. lu translating it, I avail myself of the narratives of 
both these writers. 

" Among the islands of the Sea of the Zenj (or Ethiopians) is the Island of 
Seks4r. Yaakoob Ibn Is-hak, the traveller, saith, I met with a man having many 
scratches on his face, and asked him respecting them; and he said, I went upon the 
sea, and the wind drove me to the Island of Seksar, and we could not depart from 
it on account of the violence of the wind. And there came to us a people whose 
faces were like the faces of dogs, and their bodies like the bodies of men; and one 
of them came forward to us with a staff, and a party came behind us, and drove us 
to their abodes, where we saw skulls and legs and arms of men. They then took us 
into a house in which was a sick man, and brought us fruits and other food; 
whereupon that man said. They feed you that ye may become fat, and him among 
you who is fat they eat. So I ate little, that I might not grow fat; and every one 
of my companions who became fat they ate, until only I and that man remained; 
for I was lean, and he was ilL And that man said to me, A festival of theirs hath 
arrived, and they all go out to celebrate it, and are absent at it three days: so if 
thou canst make thine escape, do so: but as for me, as thou seest, I am unable to 
move, and cannot flee : see then to thyself. I therefore replied. May God 
compensate thee with Paradise! I went forth, and journeyed by night, and hid 
myself in the day. And when they returned from their festival they searched for 
me, and followed my track, and overtook me as I lay beneath a tree; but thej 
quitted me." 

(8) Mr. Hole has the following commentary on this adventure: — 

*^ The supposed custom of the husband's accompanying his deceased wife, to be 
interred in the same grave, is to be found, I believe, in no authentic narrative. 
Much greater complaisance and attention have been shown immemorially by the 
ladies in the East, than by our sex, to their departed consorts. 

**■ Mandeville says, that in ' the country of Polombe if the woman die before the 
husband, men burn him with her.' He adds, however, ' if that he will, and if that 
he will not, no man constraineth him thereto.' From which we may conclude, 
that it was no very prevalent fashion. He mentions, likewise, that in * the Isle of 
Calanak, if a man that is married die, men bury his wife with him all qtticL For 
men say there, that it is reason that such make him company in that other worldi 
as such did in this. 

" Mr. Grose, likewise, in his * Voyage to the East Indies,' says, that among a 
particular caste of Indians, a plate of rice, a jar of water, and the clothes and jewels 
a wife wore when alive, were buried with her. But he farther informs us, that the 
husband usually divested her of the latter before the grave was filled up. 

" The same gentleman mentions, that ' on the extreme point of Malabar hill is a 
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rock flat on the top, in which there is a natural crevice, communicating with a 
hoUow that terminates towards the sea.' 'The Grentoos,' he adds, 'use this place as a 
purification of thehr sins, hy going in at the opening, and forcing their way (a diffi- 
cult task, as it appears, for a corpulent person) through the crevices." 

This hUl somewhat accords with that in Sinhad's narrative, but, we believe, its 
existence depends entirely upon Mr. Grose's authority ; and, though his integrity 
is not to be questioned, we may suspect, that, as his visit to the Indian coast was 
of short duration, he might, like his predecessors in days of yore, have been liable 
to misinformation and misapprehension. 

Our hero's mode of escape may, with much greater appearance of probability, 
have been suggested by an incident that took place in a very early period of 
Grecian history, relative to Aristomenes, the Messenian General, who was taken 
prisoner by the Spartans, and with fifly of his countrymen precipitated into a deep 
gloomy cavern. All the others were killed by the fall; and for three days he lay 
almost dead with hunger and with the stench of corrupted carcases, when he 
perceived a fox near him, gnawing a dead body. With one hand he caught it by 
the hind leg, and with the other held its jaw when it attempted to bite him. 
Following, as well as he could, his struggling guide to the narrow crevice at which 
he entered, he there let him go, and soon forced himself a passage through it to the 
welcome face of day. 



THE FIFTH VOYAGE. 



The pleasures I enjoyed had again charms enough to make me forget 
all the troubles and'calamities I had undergone, but could not cure me 
of my inclination to make new voyages. I therefore bought goods, 
departed with them for the best sea-port ; and there, that I might not 
be obliged to depend upon a captain, but have a ship at my own com- 
mand, I remained till one was built on purpose, at my own charge. 
When the ship was ready, I went on hoard with my goods : but not 
having enough to load her, I agreed to take with me several merchants 
of different nations with their merchandize. 

We sailed with the first fair wind, and after a long navigation, the 
first place we touched at was a desert island, where we found an egg of 
a roc, equal in size to that I formerly mentioned. There was a yoimg 
roc in it just ready to be hatched, and its bill had begun to appear. 

The merchants whom I had taken on board, and who landed with me, 
broke the egg with hatchets, and made a hole in it, pulled out the 
young roc piecemeal, and roasted it. I had earnestly intreated them 
not to meddle with the eggj but they would not listen to me. 

Scarcely had they finished their repast, when there appeared in the 
air at a considerable distance from us two great clouds. The captain 
whom I had hired to navigate my ship, knowing by experience what 
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they meant, said they were the male and female roe that belong^ to 
the young one, and pressed us to re-embark with all speed, to prevent 
the misfortune which he saw would otherwise befall us. We hastened 
on board, and set sail with all possible expedition. 

In the mean time, the two rocs approached with a frightful noise, 
which they redoubled when they saw the egg broken, and their young 
one gone. They flew back in the direction they had come, and dis- 
appeared for some time, while we made all the sail we could to endea- 
vour to prevent that which unhappily befell us. 

They soon returned, and we observed that each of them carried be- 
tween its talons stones, or rather rocks, of a monstrous size. "When 
they came directly over my ship, they hovered, and one of them let fall 
a stone, but by the dexterity of the steersman it missed us, and falling 
into the sea, divided the water so that we could almost see the bottom. 
The other roc, to our misfortune, threw his massy burden so exactly 
upon the middle of the ship, as to split it into a thousand pieces. The 
mariners and passengers were all crushed to death, or sunk. I myself 
was of the number of the latter ; but as I came up again, I fortunately 
caught hold of a piece of the wreck, and swimming sometimes with one 
hand, and sometimes with the other, but always holding fast my board, 
the wind and the tide favouring me, I came to an island, whose shore 
was very steep. I overcame that difficulty, however, and got ashore. 

I sat down upon the gi-ass, to recover myself fipom my fatigue, after 
which I went into the island to explore it. It seemed to be a delicious 
gai'den. I found trees everywhere, some of them bearing g^een, and 
others ripe fruits, and streams of fresh pure water running in pleasant 
meanders. I ate of the fruits, which I found excellent ; and drank of 
the water, which was very light and good. 

AVhen night closed in, I lay down upon the grass in a convenient spot, 
but could not sleep an hour at a time, my mind being apprehensive of 
danger. I spent best pai*t of the night in alarm, and reproached myself 
for my imprudence in not remaining at home, rather than undertaking 
this last voyage. These reflections carried me so far, that I began to 
form a design against my life ; but daylight dispersed these melancholy 
thoughts. I got up, and walked among the trees, but not without some 
fears. 

AMien I was a little advanced into the island, I saw an old man, who 
appeared very weak and infiiin. He was sitting on the bank of a 
sti-eam, and at first I took him to be one who had been shipwrecked 
like myself. I went towards him and saluted him, but he only slightly 
bowed his head. I asked him why he sat so stiU, but instead of answe^ 
ing me, he made a sign for me to take him upon my back, and cany 
him over the brook, signifying that it was to gather fruit, 

I believed him ideally to stand in need of my assistance, took him 
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upon my back, and having carried him over, bade him get down, and 
for that end stooped, that he might get off with ease ; but instead of 
doing so (which I laugh at every time I think of it) the old man, who to 
me appeared quite decrepid, clasped his legs nimbly about my neck, 
when I perceived his skin to resemble that of a cow. He sat astride 
upon my shoulders, and held my throat so tight, that I thought he 
would have strangled me, the apprehension of which made me swoon 
and fall down. 

Notwithstanding my fainting the ill-natured old fellow kept fast 
about my neck, but opened his legs a little to give me time to recover 
my breath. When I had done so, he thrust one of his feet against my 
stomach, and struck me so rudely on the side with the other, that he 
forced me to rise up against my will. Having arisen, he made me walk 
under the trees, and forced me now and then to stop, to gather and eat 
fruit such as we found. He never left me all day, and when I lay down 
to rest at night, laid himself down with me, holding always fast about 
my neck. Every morning he pushed me to make me awake, and after- 
wards obliged me to get up and walk, and pressed me with his feet. 
You may judge then, gentlemen, what trouble I was in, to be loaded 
with such a burden of which I could not get rid. 

One day I found in my way several dry calabashes that had fallen 
from a tr^. I took a large one, and after cleaning it, pressed into it 
some juice of grapes, which abounded in the island. Having filled the 
calabash, I put it by in a convenient place, and going thither again 
some days after, I tasted it, and found the wine so good, that it soon 
made me forgot my sorrow, gave me new vigour, and so exhilarated my 
spirits, that I began to sing and dance as I walked along. 

The old man, perceiving the efiect which this liquor had upon me, 
and that I carried him with more ease than before, made me a sign to 
g;iYe him some of it. I handed him the calabash, and the liquor pleas- 
ing his palate, he drank it all off. There being a considerable quantity 
of it, he became drunk immediately, and the fiimes getting up into his 
head, he began to sing after his manner, and to dance with his breech 
upon my shoulders. His jolting made him vomit, and he loosened his 
legs from about me by degrees. Finding that he did not press me as 
before, I threw him upon the ground, where he lay without motion ; I 
then took up a great stone, and crushed his head to pieces. 

I was extremely glad to be thus freed for ever from this troublesome 
fellow. I now walked towards the beach, where I met the crew of a 
ship that had cast anchor, to take in water. They were surprised to 
see me, but more so at hearing the particulars of my adventures. You 
fell, said they, into the hands of the old man of the sea, and are the first 
who ever escaped strangling by his malicious tricks. He never quitted 
those he had once made himself master of, till he had destroyed them^ 
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and ke has made this island notorious hj the number of men he has 
slain ; so that the merchants and mariners who landed upon it, durst 
not advance into the island hut in numbers at a time. 

After having informed me of these things, they carried me with them 
to the ship ; the captain received me with great kindness, when thej 
told him what had be&Uen me. He put out again to sea, and after some 
days* sail, we arrived at the harbour of a great city, the houses of which 
were built with hewn stone. 

One of the merchants, who had taken me into his friendship, invited 
me to go along with him, and carried me to a place appointed for the 
acconmiodation of foreign merchants. He gave me a large bag, and 
having recommended me to some people of the town, who used to gather 
cocoa-nuts, desired them to take me with them. Go, said he, follow 
them, and act as you see them do, but do not separate from them, other- 
wise you may endanger your life. Having thus spoken, he gave me 
provisions for the journey, and I went with them. 

We came to a thick forest of cocoa-trees, very lofty, with trunks so 
smooth that it was not possible to climb to the branches that bore the 
fruit. When we entered the forest we saw a great number of apes of 
several sizes, who fled as soon as they perceived us, and climbed up to 
the tops of the trees with surprising swiftness. 

The merchants with whom I was, gathered stones and threw them at 
the apes on the trees. I did the same, and the apes out of revenge threw 
cocoa-nuts at us so fast, and with such gestures, as sufficiently testified 
their anger and resentment. We gathered up the cocoa-nuts, and from 
time to time threw stones to provoke the apes ; so that by this stratagem 
we filled our bags with cocoa-nuts, which it had been impossible other- 
wise to have done. (9.) 

When we had gathered our number, we returned to the city, where 
the merchant, who had sent me to the forest, gave me the value of the 
cocoas I brought : Go on, said he, and do the like every day, until you 
have got money enough to carry you home. I thanked him for his 
advice, and gradually collected as many cocoa-nuts as produced me a 
considerable sum. 

The vessel in which I had come sailed with some merchants, who 
loaded her with cocoa-nuts. I expected the arrival of another, which 
anchored soon after for the like loading. I embarked in her all the 
cocoa-nuts I had, and when she was ready to sail, took leave of the mer- 
chant who had been so kind to me ; but he could not embark with me, 
because ho had not finished his business at the port. 

We sailed towards the islands, where pepper grows in great plenty. 
From thence we went to the isle of Comari, where the best species of 
wood of aloes grows, and whose inhabitants have made it an inviolaUe 
law to themselves to drink no wine, and suffer no place of debauch. I 
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ezdianged my cocoa in those two islands for pepper and wood of aloes, 
and went with other merchants a pearl-fishing. I hired divers, who 
brought me up some that were very large and pure. I embarked in a 
vessel that happily arrived at Bussorah ; from thence I returned to Bag- 
dad, where I made vast sums of my pepper, wood of aloes, and pearls. 
I gave the tenth of my gains in alms, as I had done upon my return 
firom my other voyages, and endeavoured to dissipate my fatigues by 
amusements of different kinds. 

When Sinbad had finished his story, he ordered one hundred sequins 
to be given to Hindbad, who retired with the other guests ; but next 
pioming the same company returned to dine with rich Sinbad. 



ILLUSTRATIONS TO THB FIFTH VOYAGE. 

(9) " Cocoa-trees, it is well known, bear their fruit on the top, and grow to an 
immense size in some of the Indian Islands. The account, if fictitious, is allowable 
for its verisimilitude; but the reality of the circumstance is rendered highly 
probable irom the following curious passage in Grossier's Description of China: — 

*" The tea-tree often grows on the sides of mountains and among rocky cliffs, to 
come at which is frequently dangerous, and sometimes impracticable. The Chinese, 
that they may gather the leaves, make use of a singular stratagem. Those 
declivities are often the habitations of troops of monkeys, whom they mow at, 
mock, and imitate, till the animals, to revenge themselves, break off the branches, 
and shower them down on their insulters; which branches the Chinese afterwards 
strip of their leaves.*" — Sole. 



THE SIXTH VOYAGE. 

Gentlemen, said he, you long without doubt to know, how, after 
having been shipwrecked five times, and escaped so many dangers, I 
ooold resolve again to tempt fortune, and expose myself to new hard- 
ahips ? I am myself astonished at my conduct when I reflect upon it, 
and must certainly have been actuated by my destiny. But be that as 
it may, after a year's rest I prepared for a sixth voyage, notwithstanding 
the intreaties of my kindred and friends, who did all in their power to 
diflsnade me. 

Instead of taking my way by the Persian gulf, I travelled once more 
through several provinces of Persia and the Indies, and arrived at a sea- 
port, where I embarked in a ship, the captain of which was bound on a 
long voyage. It was long indeed, and at the same time so unfortunate, 
that the captain and pilot lost their course. They however at hwt dii*- 1 
covered where they were, but we had no reason to rejoice at the circum- 
stance. Suddenly we saw the captain quit his post, uttering loud = 
lamentionB. He threw off his turban, pulled his beard, and Vnsal Viis. 
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head like a madman. We asked him the reason, and he answered, tiiat 
he was in the most dangerous place in all the ocean. A rapid cmrent 
carries the ship along with it, and we shall all perish in less than a 
quarter of an hour. Pray to God to deliver us from this peril ; we 
cannot escape, if he do not take pity on us. At these words he ordered 
the sails to he lowered ; hut all the ropes broke, and the ship was carried 
by the current to the foot of an inaccessible mountain, where she struck 
and went to pieces, yet in such a manner that we saved our lives, our 
provisions, and the best of our goods. 

This being over, the captain said to us, God has 'done what pleased 
him. Each of us may dig his grave, and bid the world adieu ; for w(^ 



are all in so fatal a place, that none shipwrecked here ever returned to 
their homes. His discourse afflicted us sensibly, and we embraced each 
other, bewailing our deplorable lot. 

The mountain at the foot of which we were wrecked formed part of 
the coast of a very large island. It was covered with wrecks, and fix)m 
the vast number of human bones we saw everywhere, and which filled 
us with horror, we concluded that multitudes of people had perished 
there. It is also incredible what a quantity of goods and riches we 
found cast ashore. All these objects sei'ved only to augment our despair. 
In all other places, rivers run fipom their channels into the sea, but here 
a river of fresh water runs out of the sea into a dark cavern, whose 
entrance is very high and spacious. "\Miat is most remarkable in this 
place is, that the stones of the mountain are of crystal, rubies, or other 
precious stones. Here is also a sort of fountain of pitch or bitumen, 
that nms into the sea, which the fish swallow, and evacuate soon after- 
wards, turned into ambergris : and this the waves throw up on the 
beach in great quantities. Trees also grow here, most of which are 
wood of aloes, equal in goodness to those of Comari. 

To finish the description of this place, which may well be called a 
gulf, since nothing ever returns fi'om it, it is not possible for ships to get 
off when once they approach within a certain distance. If they be 
driven thither by a wind from the sea, the wind and the current impel 
them ; and if they come into it when a land-wind blows, which might 
seem to favour their getting out again, the height of the mountain stops 
the wind, and occasions a calm, so that the force of the current carries 
them ashore : and what completes the misfortune is, that there is no 
possibility of ascending the mountain, or of escaping by sea. 

"\^'e continued upon the shore in a state of despair, and expected death 
every day. At first we divided our provisions as equally as we could, 
and thus eveiy one lived a longer or shorter time, according to his 
temperance, and the use he made of -his provisions. 

lliose who died first were interred by tiie survivors, and I paid the 
/last duty to all my compaidoTVs; nor are you to wonder at this; for 
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besidea that I husbanded the provision that fell to mj share better than 
they, I had some of my own, which I did not share with my comrades ; 
yet "^en I buried the last, I had so little remaining, that I thought I 
conld not long" survive: I dug a grave, resolving to lie down in it, 
because there was no one left to inter me. I must confess to you at the 
same time, that while I was thus employed, I could not but reproach 
myself as the cause of my own ruin, and repented that I had ever under- 
taken this last voyage. Nor did I stop at reflections only, but had well 
nigh hastened my own death, and began to tear my hands with my teeth. 

But it pleased God once more to take compassion on me, and put it in 
my mind to go to the bank of the river which ran into the great cavern. 
Considering its probable course with great attention, I said to myself, 
This river, which runs thus imder ground, must somewhere have an 
issub. If I make a raft, and leave myself to the current, it will convey 
me to some inhabited country, or I shall perish. If I be drowned, I lose 
nothing, but only change one kind of death for another ; and if I get 
out of tiiis fetal place, I shall ^ot only avoid the sad fate of my com- 
rades, but perhaps find some new occasion of enriching myself. "VMio 
knows but fortune waits, upon my getting off this dangerous shelf, to 
compensate my shipwreck with usury? 

I immediately went to work upon large pieces of timber and cables, 
for I had choice of them, and tied them together so strongly, that I soon 
made a very solid raft. When I had finished, I loaded it with some 
bulses of rubies, emeralds, ambergris, rock-crystal, and bales of rich 
stufis. Having balanced my cargo exactly, and fastened it well to the 
raft, I went on board with two oars that I had made, and leaving it to 
the course of the river, resigned myself to the will of God. 

As soon as I entered the cavern, I lost all light, and the stream carried 
me I knew not whither. Thus I floated some days in perfect darkness, 
and once found the arch so low, that it very nearly touched my head, 
which made me cautious after\N'ards to avoid the like danger. All this 
while I ate nothing but what was just necessary to support nature ; yet, 
notwithstanding my frugality, all my provisions were spent. Then a 
pleasing stupor seized upon me. I cannot tell how long it continued ; 
but when I i-evived, I was surprised to find myself in an extensive plain 
on the brink of a river, where my raft was tied, amidst a great number 
of negproes. I got up as soon as I saw them, and saluted them. They 
spoke to me, but I did not understand their language. I was so trans- 
ported with joy, that I knew not whether I was asleep or awake ; but 
being persuaded that I was not asleep, I recited the following words in 
Arabic aloud: "Call upon the Almighty', he will help thee; thou 
needest not perplex thyself about anything else: shut thy eyes, and 
while thou art asleep, God will change thy bad fortune into good." 

One of the blacks, who understood Arabic, hearing me speak thu&^ 
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came towards me, and said, Brother, be not surprised to see us j we are 
inhabitants of this country, and came hither to-day to water our fields, 
by digging Kttle canals from this river, which comes out of the neigh- 
bouring mountain. We observed something floating upon the water, 
went to see what it was, and, perceiving your raft, one of us swam into 
the river, and brought it thither, where we fastened it, as you see, until 
you should awake. Pray tell us your history, for it must be extraordi- 
nary : how did you venture yourself into this river, and whence did you 
come ? I begged of them first to give me something to eat, and then I 
would satisfy their curiosity. They gave me several sorts of food, and 
when I had satisfied my hunger, I related all that had befallen me, 
which they listened to with attentive surprise. As soon as I had 
finished, they told me, by the person who spoke Arabic and interpreted 
to them what I said, that it was one of the most wonderful stories they 
had ever heard, and that I must go along with them, and tell it their 
king myself; it being too extraordinary to be related by any other than 
the person to whom the events had happened. I assured them that I 
was ready to do whatever they pleased. 

They immediately sent for a horse, which was brought in a little 
time ; and having helped me to mount, some of them walked before to 
show the way, while the rest took my raft and cargo, and followed. 

We marched till we came to the capital of Serendib, for it was in that 
island I had landed. The blacks presented me to their king; I 
approached his throne, and saluted him as I used to do the kings of the 
Indies; that is to say, I prostrated myself at his feet. The prince 
ordered me to rise, received me with an obliging air, and made me sit 
down near him. He first asked me my name, and I answered, People 
call me Sinbad the voyager, because of the many voyages I have under- 
taken, and I am a citizen of Bagdad. But, resumed he, how came you 
into my dominions, and from whence came you last ? 

I concealed nothing from the king ; I related to him all that I have 
told you, and his majesty was so surprised and pleased, that he cchu- 
manded my adventures to be written in letters of gold, and laid up in 
the archives of his kingdom. At last my raft was brought in, and the 
bales opened in his presence : he admired the quantity of wood of aloes 
and ambergris ; but, above all, the rubies and emeralds, for he had none 
in his treasury that equalled them. 

Observing that he looked on my jewels with pleasure, and viewed the 
most remai'kable among them one after another, I fell prostrate at his 
feet, and took the liberty to say to him. Sir, not only my person is at 
your majesty's service, but the cargo of the raft, and I would beg of you 
to dispose of it as your own. He answered me with a smile, Sinbad, I 
will take care not to covet anything, of yours, or to take anything from 
jou that God has given you ; far from lessening your wealth, I deagof 
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to augment it, and -will not let you quit my dominions without marks of 
my liberality. All the answer I returned were prayers for the prosperity 
of that nobly minded prince, and commendations of his generosity and 
bounty. He charged one of his officers to take care of me, and ordered 
people to serve me at his own expense. TTie officer was very faithM in 
the execution of his commission, and caused all the goods to be carried 
to the lodgings provided for me. 

I went every day at a set hour to make my court to the king, and 
spent the rest of my time in viewing the city, and what was most 
worthy of notice. 

The Isle of Serendib is situated just under the equinoctial line ; so 
that the days and nights there are always of twelve hours each, and the 
island is eighty parasangs in length, and as many in breadth. 

The capital stands at the end of a fine valley, in the middle of the 
island, encompassed by mountains, the highest in the world. They are 
seen three days' sail off at sea. Kubies and several sorts of minerals 
abound, and the rocks are for the most part composed of a metalline 
stone, made use of to cut and polish other precious stones. All kinds of 
rare plants and trees grow there, especially cedars and cocoa-nut. 
There is also a pearl-fishing in the mouth of its principal river ; and in 
some of its valleys are found diamonds. I made, by way of devotion, a 
pilgrimage to the place where Adam was confined after his banishment 
from Paradise, and had the curiosity to go to the top of the mountain. 

When I returned to the city, I prayed the king to allow me to return 
to my own country, and he granted me permission in the most obliging 
and most honourable manner. He would needs force a rich present 
upon me ; and when I went to take my leave of him, he gave me one 
much more considerable, and at the same time charged me with a letter 
lor the commander of the faithful, our sovereign, saying to me, I pray 
you g^ve this present from me, and this letter to the caliph, and assure 
him of my friendship. I took the present and letter in a very respectful 
manner, and promised his majesty punctually to execute i^e commis- 



sion with which he was pleased to honour me. Before I embarked, this 
prince sent for the captain and the merchants who were to go with me, 
and ordered them to treat me vdth all possible respect. 

The letter from the king of Serendib was written on the skin of a 
certain animal of great value, because of its being so scarce, and of a 
yellowish colour. The characters of this letter were of azure, and the 
contents as follows : — 

" The king of the Indies, before whom march one hundred elephants, 
who lives in a palace that shines with one himdred thousand 
rubies, and who has in his treasury twenty thousand crowns 
enriched with diamonds, to caliph Haroon al Kusheed. 
" Though the present we send you be inconsiderable, receive it hss^-k. 
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ever as a brother and a friend, in consideration of the hearty friendship 
which we bear for you, and of which we are willing to give you proo£ 
We desire the same part in your friendship, considering that we beHeve 
it to be our merit, being of the same dignity with yourself. We conjure 
you this in quality of a brother. Adieu." 

The present consisted first, of one single ruby made into a cup, about 
half a foot high, an inch thick, and filled with' round pearls of half a 
drachm each. 2. The skin of a serpent, whose scales were as large as 
an ordinary piece of gold, and had the virtue to preserve from sickness 
those who lay upon it. 3. Fifty thousand drachms of the best wood of 
aloes, with thirty grains of camphire as big as pistachios. And 4. A 
female slave of ravishing beauty, whose apparel was all covered over 
with jewels. 

The ship set sail, and after a very successful navigation we landed at 
Bussorah, and from thence I went to Bagdad, where the first thing I 
did was to acquit myself of my commission. 

I took the king of Serendib's letter, and went to present myself at the 
gate of the commander of the faithful, followed by the beautiful slave, 
and such of my own family as carried the presents. I stated the reason 
of my coming, and was immediately conducted to the throne of the 
caliph. I made my reverence, and, after a short speech, gave him the 
letter and present. When he had read what the king of Serendib 
wrote to him, he asked me, if that prince were really so rich and potent 
as he represented himself in his letter ? I prostrated myself a second 
time, and rising again, said, Commander of the faithful, I can assure 
your majesty he doth not exceed the tiAith. I bear him witness. Nothing 
is more worthy of admiration than the magnificence of his palace. When 
the prince appears in public, he has a throne fixed on the back of an 
elephant, and marches betwixt two ranks of his ministers, favourites, 
and other people of his court ; before him, upon the same elephant, an 
officer carries a golden lance in his hand ; and behind the throne there 
is another, who stands upright, with a column of gold, on the top d 
which is an emerald half a foot long, and an inch thick ; before him 
march a guard of one thousand men, clad in cloth of gold and silk, and 
mounted on elephants richly caparisoned. 

"While the king is on his march, the officer, who is before him on the 
same elephant, cries from time to time, with a loud voice, Behold the 
great monarch, the potent and redoubtable sultan of the Indies, whose 
palace is covered with one hundred thousand rubies, and who possesses 
twenty thousand crowns of diamonds. Behold the monarch greatjer 
than Solomon, and the powerful Maha-raja. After he has pronounced 
those words, the officer behind the throne cries in his turn, This monarch, 
so great and so powerful, must die, must die, must die. And the ofBicer 
before replies, Praise be to Him who lives for ever. 
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Farther, the king of Serendib is so just, that there are no judges in 
his dominions. His people have no need of them. They understand 
and observe justice rigidly of themselves. 

The caliph was much pleased with my account. The wisdom of that 
king, said he, appears in his letter, and after what you tell me, I must 
confess, that his wisdom is worthy of his people, and his people deserve 
so wise a prince. Having spoken thus, he dismissed me, and sent me 
home with a rich present. 

Sinbad left off, and his company retired, Hindbad having first received 
one hundred sequins ; and next day they returned to hear the relation 
of his seventh and last voyage. 



THE SEVENTH AND LAST VOYAGE. 

Being returned from my.sixth voyage, said Sinbad, I absolutely laid 
aside all thoughts of travelling ; for, besides that my age now required 
rest, I was resolved no more to expose myself to such risks as I had 
encountered ; so that I thought of nothing but to pass the rest of my 
days in teanqnillity. One day as I ^as treating my friends, one of my 
servants came and told me, that an officer of the caliph's enquired for 
me. I rose from table, and went to him. The caliph, said he, has sent 
me to tell you, that he must speak with you. I followed the officer to 
the palace, where being presented to the caliph, I saluted him by pros- 
trating myself at his feet. Sinbad, said he to me, I stand in need of 
your service ; you must cany my answer and present to the king of 
Serendib. It is but just I should retmrn his civility. 

This command of the caliph was to me like a clap of thunder. Com- 
mander of the faithful, I replied, I am ready to do whatever your 
majesty shall think fit to command ; but I beseech you most humbly to 
consider what I have undergone. I have also made a vow never to go 
out of Bagdad. Hence I took occasion to give him a full and particular 
account of all my adventures, which he had the patience to hear out. 

As soon as I had finished, I confess, said he, that the things you tell 
me are very extraordinary, yet you must for my sake undertake this 
voyage which I propose to you. You will only have to go to the isle 
of Serendib, and deliver the commission which I give you. After that 
you are at liberty to return. But you must go ; for you know it woul(^ 
not comport with my dignity, to bo indebted to the king of that island. 
Perceiving that the caliph insisted upon my compliance, I submitted, 
and told him that I was willing to obey. He was very well pleased, 
and ordered me one thousand sequins for the expenses of my journey. 

I prepared for my departure in a few days, and as soon as the caliph's 
letter arid present were delivered to me, I went to Bussorah^ -^l^fttfe \ 
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embarked, and had a happy voyage. Having arrived at the isle of 
Serendib, I acquainted the king's ministers with my commission, and 
prayed them to get me speedy audience. They did so, and I was con- 
ducted to the palace in an honourable manner, where I saluted the king 
by prostration, according to custom. That prince knew me immediately, 
and testified very great joy at seeing me. Sinbad, said he, you are wel- 
come ; I have many times thought of you since you departed ; I bless 
the day on which we see one another once more. I made my compli- 
ment to him, and after having thanked him for his kindness, delivered 
the caliph's letter and present, which he received with all imaginable 
satisfaction. 

The caliph's present was a complete suit of cloth of gold, valued at 
one thousand sequins ; fifty robes of rich stuff, a hundred of white cloth, 
the finest of Cairo, Suez, and Alexandria ; a vessel of agate broader than 
deep, an inch thick, and half a foot wide, the bottom of which repre- 
sented in bass relief a man with one knee on the g^imd, who held a bow 
and an arrow, ready to discharge at a lion. He sent him also a rich 
tablet, which, according to tradition, belonged to the great Solomon. 
The caliph's letter was as follows : — 

" Greeting, in the name of the sovereign Guide of the right way, 
from the dependant on God, Haroon al Rusheed, whom God 
hath set in the place of vicegerent to his prophet, after his 
ancestors of happy memory, to the potent and esteemed Raja of 
Serendib. 

" "We received your letter with joy, and send you this from our im- 
perial residence, the garden of superior wits. We hope when you look 
upon it, you will perceive our good intention and be pleased with 
it. Adieu." 

The king of Serendib was highly gratified that the caliph answered 
his friendship. A little time after this audience, I solicited leave to 
depart, and had much difficulty to obtain it. I procured it however at 
last, and the king, when he dismissed me, made me a very considerable 
present. I embarked immediately to return to Bagdad, but had not the 
good fortune to arrive there so speedily as I had hoped. God ordered it 
otherwise. 

Three or four days after my departure, we were attacked by corsairs, 
who easily seized upon our ship, because it was no vessel of force. Some 
of the crew offered resistance, which cost them their lives. But for my- 
self and the rest, who were not so imprudent, the corsairs saved us an 
purpose to make slaves of us. 

We were all stripped, and instead of our own clothes, they gave M 
sorry rags, and carried us into a remote island, where they sold us. 

I fell into the hands of a rich merchant, who, as soon as he boaght m^ 
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carried me to his house, treated me well, and clad me handsomely for a 
slave. Some days after, not knowing who I was, he asked me if I under- 
stood any trade ? I answered, that I was no mechanic, hut a merchant, 
and that the corsairs, who sold me, had rohhed me of all I possessed. 
But tell me, replied he, can you shoot with a how ? I answered, that the 
bow was one of my exercises in my youth. He gave me a how and 
arrows, and, taking me behind him upon an elephant, carried me to a 
thick forest some leagues from the town. We penetrated a great way 
into the wood, and when he thought fit to stop, he bade me alight ; 
then showing me a great tree, Climb up that, said he, and shoot at the 
elephants as you see them pass by, for there is a prodigious number of 
them in this forest, and if any of them fall, come and give me notice. 
Having spoken thus, he left mc victuals, and returned to the town, and 
I continued upon the tree all night. 

I saw no elephant during that time, but next morning, as soon as the 
Sim was up, I perceived a great number. I shot several arrows among 
them, and at last one of the elephants fell, when the rest retired imme- 
diately, and left me at liberty to go and acquaint my patron with my 
booty. T^lien I had informed him, he gave mc a good meal, commended 
my dexterity, and caressed me highly. We went afterwards together 
to the forest, where we dug a hole for the elephant ; my patron design- 
ing to return when it was rotten, and take his teeth to trade with. 

I continued this employment for two months, and killed an elephant 
eveiy day, getting sometimes upon one tree, and sometimes upon 
another. One morning, as I looked for the elephants, I perceived with 
extreme amazement, that, instead of passing by me across the forest as 
usual, they stopped, and came to me with a horrible noise, in such 
number that the plain was covered, and shook under them. They 
encompassed the tree in which I was concealed, with their trunks 
extended, and all fixed their eyes upon me. At this alarming spectacle 
I continued immoveable, and was so much terrified, that my bow and 
arrows fell out of my hand. 

My fears were not without cause ; for after the elephants had stared 
upon me some time, one of the largest of them put his trunk round the 
foot of the tree, plucked it up, and threw it on the ground ; I fell with 
the tree, and the elephant taking me up with his trunk, laid me on his 
back, where I sat more like one dead than alive, with my quiver on my 
ahoulder. He put himself afterwards at the head of the rest, who 
followed him in troops, carried me a considerable way, then laid me 
down on the ground, and retired with all his companions. Conceive, if 
you can, the condition I was in : I thought myself in a dream. After 
having lain some time, and seeing the elephants gone, I got up, and 
found I was upon a long and broad hill, almost covered with the bones 
and teeth of elephants. I confess to you, that this object frimished me 
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with abundance of reflections. I admired the instinct of those animals : 
I doubted not but that was their burying-place, and that they carried 
me thither on purpose to tell me that I should forbear to persecute 
them, since I did it only for their teeth. I did not stay on the hill, but 
turned towards the ci^, and, after having travelled a day and a night, 
I came to my patron. I met no elephant in my way, which made me 
think they had retired farther into the forest, to leave me at liberty to 
come back to the hill without any obstacle. 

As soon as my patron saw me ; Ah, poor Sinbad, exclaimed he, I was 
in great trouble to know what was become of you. I have been at the 
forest, where I found a tree newly pulled up, and a bow and arrows on 
the ground, and after having sought for you in vain, I despaired of ever 
seeing you more. Pray tell me what befell you, and by what good 
chance thou art still alive. I satisfied his curiosity, and going both of 
us next morning to the hill, he found to his great joy that what I had 
told him was true. We loaded the elephant which had carried us with 
as many teeth as he could bear ; and when we were returned, Brother, 
said my patron, for I will treat you no more as my slave, after having 
made such a discovery as will enrich me, God bless you with all happi- 
ness and prosperity. I declare before him, that I give you your liberty. 
I concealed from you what I am now going to tell you. 

The elephants of our forest have every year killed us a great many 
slaves, whom we sent to seek ivory. For eh the cautions we could give 
them, those crafty animals destroyed them one time or otiier. God has 
delivered you from their fury, and has bestowed that favour upon you 
only. It is a sign that he loves you, and has some use for your service 
in the world. You have procured me incredible wealth. Formerly we 
could not procure ivory but by exposing the lives of our slaves, and now 
our whole city is enriched by your means. Do not think I pretend to 
have rewarded you by giving you your liberty, I will also give you con- 
siderable riches. I could engage all our city to contribute towards 
making your fortune, but I will have the glory of doing it myself. 

To this obliging declaration I replied. Patron, God preserve you. 
Your giving me my liberty is enough to discharge what you owe me, 
and I desire no other reward for the service I had the good fortune to do 
to you and your city, but leave to return to my own country. Very 
well, said he, the monsoon will in a little time bring ships for ivory. I 
will then send you home, and give you wherewith to bear your charges. 
I thanked him again for my liberty and his good intentions towards me. 
I stayed with him expecting the monsoon ; and during that time, we 
made so many journeys to the hill, that we filled all our warehouses with 
ivory. The other merchants who traded in it did the same, for it could 
not be long concealed from them. 

The ships arrived at last, and my patron, himself having made choice 
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of the ship wherein I was to embark, loaded half of it with ivory on my 
account, laid in provisions in abundance for my passage, and besides, 
obliged me to accept a present of some curiosities of the country of great 
value. After I had returned him a thousand thanks for all his favours, 
I went aboard. "We set sail, and as the adventure which procured me 
this liberty was very extraordinary, I had it continually in my thoughts. 

"We stopped at some islands to take in fresh provisions. Our vessel 
being come to a port on the main land in the Indies, we touched there, 
and not being willing to venture by sea to Bussorah, I landed my pro- 
portion of the ivory, resolving to proceed on my journey by land. I 
niade vast sums of my ivory, bought several rarities, which I intended 
for presents, and when my equipage was ready, set out in company with 
a lai^e caravan of merchants. I was a long time on the way, and suf- 
fered much, but endured all with patience, when I considered that I had 
nothing to fear from the seas, from pirates, from serpents, or from the 
other perils to which I had been exposed. 

All these fatigues ended at last, and I arrived safe at Bagdad. I went 
immediately to wait upon the caliph, and gave him an account of my 
embassy. That prince said he had been uneasy, as I was so long in 
returning, but that he always hoped God would preserve me. When I 
told him the adventure of the elephants, he seemed much surprised, and 
would never have given any credit to it had he not known my veracity. 
He deemed this story, and the other relations I had given him, to be so 
curious, that he ordered one of his secretaries to write them in characters 
of gold, and lay them up in his treasury. I retired well satisfied with 
the honours I received, and the presents which he gave me ; and ever 
since I have devoted myself wholly to my family, kindred, and friends. 

Sinbad here finished the relation of Ms seventh and last voyage, and 
then addressing himself to Hindbad, "Well, friend, said he, did you ever 
hear of any person that suffered so much as I have done, or of any mortal 
that has gone through so many vicissitudes? Is it not reasonable that, after 
all this, I should enjoy a quiet and pleasant life ? As he said this, Hindbad 
drew near to him, and kissing his hand, said, I must acknowledge, sir, 
that you have gone through many imminent dangers ; my troubles are 
not comparable to yours : if they aflBict me for a time, I comfort myself 
with the thoughts of the profit I get by them. You not only deserve a 
quiet life, but are worthy of all the riches you enjoy, because you make of 
them such a good and generous use. May you therefore continue to live 
in happiness and joy till the day of your death ! Sinbad gave him one 
hundred sequins more, received him into the number of his friends, 
desired him to quit his porter's employment, and come and dine every 
day with him, that he might have reason to remember Sinbad the 
voyager. 
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[In the fifth voyage of Sinbad, the merchants and sailors find the egg of a roc, 
which they break with hatchets, and feast upon the bird within. A ramilar fiction 
occurs in Lucian's ' True History,' where the egg of an enormous kingfisher being 
broken, discloses a bird larger than twenty vultures. There are, in this firagment 
of antiquity, several other resemblances to the adventures of Sinbad. In * Knight's 
Quarterly Magazine,' there is an analysis of the * True History,' written by a veiy 
distinguished scholar; and our readers will not regret its republication in ' The 
Best Story-Tellers:'— ] 



Amongst the varied productions of the inexhaustible wit and humour 
of Lucian, is his fictitious voyage, in which his design was not merely to 
entertain his readers by a series of wonderful narratives, but to parody 
and ridicule the idle and improbable stories which abounded in the 
works of travellers, historians, and poets. * * * * 

The demands of Lucian upon the faith of his readers are very small ; 
for he concludes his preface with the grave assurance: "I write, therefore, 
about things which I neither saw, nor suffered, nor heard from others, 
and which, besides, never had any existence at all, nor could ever possibly 
have happened ; wherefore, those who meet vrith any account of them, 
ought in no wise to believe them." 

With great solemnity he then goes on : " For once on a time having 
set out from the Colunms of Hercules, and having suffered myself to be 
carried into the western ocean, I was sailing vrith a favourable wind." 
On the second morning they meet with a tempest, which tosses them 
about for nine-and-seventy days. On the eightieth the storm subsides, 
and they come in sight of an island, upon which they land. " And having 
advanced about three stadia from the sea through the wood, we see a 
certain pillar made of brass, inscribed ynih. Greek characters, but indis- 
tinct and worn out, saying. Thus far came Hercules and Bacchus : and 
there were near it two footsteps on the rock ; the one the size of an wsre, 
the other less, as it appeared to me ; the less that of Bacchus, the othw 
of Hercules : having worshipped, therefore, we went on." This appears 
to be indeed the land of Bacchus, for they meet with a river of wine, 
and there were fish in it which made them drunk, till they tempered 
them by mixing them with water-fish. A little fiEirther on, too, tiwy 
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meet with vines, the steins of which grow into the bodies of women, like 
the representations in pictures of Daphne haIf>transformed, with branches 
growing from the ends of their fingers, and their heads covered instead 
of hair with tendrils, leaves, and clusters. 

After a misadventure which makes them return hastily to their ship, 
they set sail, and are attacked by a storm still more terrible than the 
former, for they are carried up into the air at least three thousand stadia, 
and are driven along as if in a balloon. " And having sailed in the air 
seven days and seven nights, on the eighth we see a certain great land 
in the air, like an island, shining and globular, and illuminated with a 
great light j and having brought our vessel to it, and come to an anchor, 
we disembarked. Upon looking over the country, we found it to be 
inhabited and cultivated. In the day, therefore, we saw nothing thence, 
but when night came on, there appeared to us other islands in the 
neighbourhood, some greater and some less, in their colour like fire ; and 
some other earth below, which had cities in it, and rivers, and seas, and 
woods, and mountains. This, therefore, we conjectured to be the earth 
which we inhabit." It is probable that Lucian intended to ridicule 
the philosophers, who believed the Moon to be an inhabited world. We 
must go on, however, with his account of it. The unfortunate travellers 
are apprehended by the Hippogyps. These are men riding on enormous 
vultures, generally with three heads, and with quills longer and thicker 
than the mast of a merchant vessel. This very efficient horse-patrol, 
having met with the strangers in their circuit round the lunar world, 
carry them into the presence of their king. 

£^dymion was engaged in a war with Phaethon, the sovereign of the 
Sun, in consequence of an attempt to colonize the Morning Star. The 
strangers attend him into the field; and an account follows of the 
number, equipment, and disposition of the forces. Lucian seems to have 
had his eye on similar descriptions in Herodotus, the account of the 
various nations which composed the army of Xerxes, and of their dif- 
ferent arms, and the statement of the numbers and arrangement of the 
Grecian troops before the battle of Plataea. The phraseology, and a 
slight touch of the Ionic dialect, betray the allusion ; and there is some- 
thing truly oriental in the familiarity with which he speaks of tens 
of thousands in all possible multiples, and in the long and sounding 
names of the Hippogypi, the Cenchroboli, the Scorodomachi, the Psyleo- 
toxotse, the Anemodromi, the Strathobalani, and the Hippogerani ; these 
are all various species of fiying cavalry. In such a war it might be 
supposed that there would be little opportunity for the operations of 
infleuitry ; but this difficulty is obviated ; for spiders, each of which is 
much bigger than any of ike Cyclades, weave a spacious web between 
the Moon and the Morning Star, which serves as a field of battle. 
Victory declared at first for the armies of the Moon ; and of the enemy^ 
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*^ many were taken alive, and many were killed ; and the blood flowed, 
mnch of it on the clouds, so that they were stained, and appeared red, 
such as are seen among us at sun-set, and much also dropped upon the 
earth ; so that I conjectured, that it was perhaps in consequence of the 
occurrence of some such event long ago in the upper regions, that Homer 
supposed that Jupiter rained blood on occasion of the death of Sarpedon."* 
Just, however, as they had erected their trophies, the face of aflairs is 
changed by the arrival of certain formidable allies of the people of the 
Sun, the Nephelocentauri, who are evidently the descendants of Ldon. 
Endymion and his forces are defeated with great loss ; and, amongst the 
prisoners, are Lucian and two of his companions. The victors begin 
to build a great wall between the Sun and Moon, in the style of the 
lines thrown up in the military operations of antiquity, so as to involve 
the latter in a perpetual eclipse. Endymion is thus compelled to sue for 
peace ; and the treaty is given in the form of those reported by Thucy- 
dides, as follows : — 

" Upon these terms the Sunnites and their allies made an agreement 
with the Moonites and their allies, that the Sunnites should take down 
the wall which they have interposed, and no longer make incursions into 
the Moon, but restore the prisoners also, each at an appointed ransom ; 
and that the Moonites should leave the other Stars to be governed by their 
otcn lawSf and not wage war against the Sunnites, but that they should 
be allies to one another if any one attack them ; and that the king of the 
Moonites should pay tribute every year to the king of the Sunnites, ten 
thousand jars of dew ; and that they should give of themselves ten thou- 
sand hostages, and make the colony sent to the Morning Star common; 
and that any one else who chose might take part in it ; and that they 
should engrave the treaty upon a pillar of amber, and set it up in the 
middle of the air upon the boundaries : and there swore, of the Sunnites, 
Pyronides, and Therites, and Phlogiusj of the Moonites, Nyctor, and 
Menius, and Polylampes.*' 

Upon the return of Lucian and his companions, Endymion endeavours 
in vain to persuade them to stay with him, and at last dismisses them 
with handsome presents. Before, however, we leave the Moon, we must 
notice some peculiarities of its inhabitants. One might almost imagine 
that Lucian intended to ridicule those unhappy individuals, who are 
compelled, under pain of blindness, to walk about the world with a pair 
of spectacles on their noses ; for he describes the Moonites as endowed 
with ejeSf which they take out and keep in their pockets till they want 
them, and then put them in and see. Those who are unfortunate enough 
to lose their own, are obliged to borrow from their Mends ; and the rich 
have frequently several spare eyes, which they lay by. From his de- 
scribing the Moonites as vanishing into air when they grow old, instead 

* Iliad II. 459. 
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of dying, we might be tempted to conjecture that he had met with some 
disquisitions of the Jewish doctors on the mode in which mankind would 
have been translated if they had remained in Paradise ; and he clearly 
intends to ridicule some unlucky traveller, who had given too faithful an 
account of some animal of the opossum tribe, where he says that they 
use their bellies as a pouch, opening them, aud putting in whatever they 
choose, and that their little ones, when they are cold, creep into them. 

The last wonder which he describes is a mirror, which is placed over 
a well not very deep. " If then any one goes down into the well, he 
hears everything that is said amongst us upon the earth ; and if he 
looks into the mirror, he sees all cities and all nations, as if he were 
standing over each. Then I saw my family also, and all my country ; 
but whether they too saw me I cannot yet tell with certainty. But 
whosoever does not believe that these things are thus, if ever he himself 
should come thither, he will know that I tell truth." 

In their voyage from the Moon into the ocean, they arrive at a very 
singular place, Lychnopolis, or the City of Lamps. It is not easy to 
understand the aim of Lucian's satire in this fiction ; unless perhaps he 
intended to ridicule those philosophers who held that the soul of man 
was of the nature of fire, and after death ascended to the sphere of 
.£tber, the purest and highest of the elements. "When we disem- 
barked, we found no men, but many lamps running about, and spending 
their time in the forum and about the port ; some of them little, and as 
one may say, poor ; but a few of the great and powerful very bright and 
shining. And there had been habitations made for them, and lanterns 
fm: each individually; and they had names like men; and we heard 
them uttering voices ; and they did us no harm, but even invited us to 
partake of their hospitality ; but nevertheless we were afraid, and none 
of us ventured to take either food or sleep. Their public buildings are 
erected in the middle of the city, where their governor sits all night 
long, calling each by his name ; and whosoever does not answer is con- 
demned to die, as having deserted his post; and their death is to be 

extinguished Here I recognised our lamp &lso ; 

and having addressed him, I inquired about matters at home, how they 
were, and he told me everything." On the next day they sail near the 
clouds, and see at a little distance the city of Nephelococcygia ; upon 
which Lucian takes occasion to vindicate the veracity of Aristophanes ; 
and in a day or two, as the wind subsides, they descend gently upoi^the 
sea. 

Our travellers seem always to be delivered from one adventure only 
to meet with another still more wonderful and perilous. On the second 
day after their return to the ocean, they are swallowed, ship and all, by 
an enormous sea monster. It is not difficult to conjecture the story 
against which the ridicule of Lucian is here directed. This part of tha 
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narratiTe is drawn out to a tedious length. The inside of the fish seems 
to be quite an inhabited and cultivated countxy. Besides various tribes, 
who may be considered as Aborigines, they find an old man and Ms 
son, who are the survivors of a crew which had been swallowed in the 
same manner as themselves. With their assistance they kill the monster 
by burning the forests which grow within him, and make their escape. 
Even during their residence in the fish, they are not quite shut out firom 
the light of heaven ; for the beast very graciously gapes once every hour. 
During some of these yawns, they are witnesses to a sea-fight between 
two nations of men haK a stadium in height, and saiKng in fioating 
islands. The end of the description is perhaps worth transcribing. Our 
readers wiU remember the Leviathan of Milton : — 

Him, haply slumbering on the Norway foam, 
The pilot of some small night-foandered skiff, 
Deeming some island, oft as seamen tell. 
With fixed anchor in his scaly rind, 
Moors by bis side under the lee, while night 
Invests the sea, and wished morn delays. 

But this is nothing compared to the use made of the Leviathan of 
Lucian. The victorious party " erected a trophy of their island engage- 
ment, by suspending one of the enemy's islands to a wooden post upon 
the head of the monster. And that night they lodged round about the 
beast, having made fast their halsers to him, and lying at anchor close 
by him j for they use anchors also of great size and strength, made of 
glass. And the next day they sacrificed upon the monster, and buried 
their own men upon him, and sailed away." 

Li the Second Book of the History upon which we are now entering, 
there is a richer fancy and more refined wit than in the first part 
Lucian, like all professed deriders of the marvellous, seems to have dis- 
believed much that was really true. If Captain Parry's voyage had 
been performed in his age, the adventurous navigator would have fared 
no better than Ctesias or lambulus. His mirth has evidently been 
excited by some account of the Northern Ocean ; for soon after his escape 
from the monster, the sea is suddenly frozen round the vessel, and they 
live for thirty days in a cave in the ice, and subsist upon the fish whidi 
they dig up. Afterwards they meet, not indeed with " seas of milk and 
ships of amber," but with seas of milk and islands of cheese ; and fiedl in 
with the Phellopodes, a nation of men with cork feet, skimming fear- 
lessly over the surface of the water. Right a-head, at the distance of 
about five hundred stadia, lay a low flat island. "And now we were I 
near it, and a wonderful air breathed round about us, such as the his-j 
torian Herodotus says is exhaled from the Happy Arabia; for a scent I 
Jstrack upon our senses, as fragrant as if it flowed from the rose and the I 
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3SUS and the hyacinth, and lilies and Tiolets, and the myrtle besides, 
he laurel, and the blossoming vine." Milton has seized the same 
3, and particularized and dilated it with his peculiar beauty and 
nity : — 

As when to them who sail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 
Mozambic, off at sea north-east winds blow 
Sabsean odonrs from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the Blest; with such delay 
Well pleased they slack their course, and many a league 
Cheered with the grateful smell old Ocean smiles. 

' this sweet scent they are allured to approach more closely to the 
i. " There we saw on every side of it many spacious harbours, in 
h the water was perfectly smooth, and rivers as clear as crystal 
ng gently into the sea, and meadows besides, and woods, and sing- 
Dirds, some warbling on the shores, and many upon the branches, 
a light and pure air was difiused over the country ; and the woods 
fd gently with the fragrant gales breathing through them; and 
le branches moved, a sweet continuous melody whispered from 
., like the sound of flutes in the solitary fields." They land ; but as 

are advancing through a flowery meadow, they are seized by a 
d, bound with garlands of roses, and led into the presence of the 
•eign of the country. They find now that they are in the Island of 
Blessed, and that they are to appear before Rhadamanthus. They 
e just as Ajax is condemned to be put into the hands of Hippocrates 
! dosed with hellebore, and not to be re-admitted to the immortal 
net till he has recovered his senses. Some other causes are heard ; 

at last they are called to give an account of themselves. They 
e their history, and Rhadamanthus is much perplexed by the 
al of living men in this abode of spirits. He holds a solemn 
cil, at which, amongst others, Aristides assists. His final sentence, 
jver, is wonderfully merciftd: the punishment of their profane 
•sity is deferred till after their death, and they are allowed to 
in seven months upon the island, and share in all the pleasures of 
leroes. 

) sooner was this decision pronounced, than their chains of roses 
►ff spontaneously, and they were thus set at liberty, and conducted 
le city, which is the scene of the Symposium of the Blessed. The 
is all of gold, and surrounded with a wall of emerald : it has seven 
i of cinnamon, each made of a siagle piece of the wood. The pave- 
; is all of ivory. The temples of the gods are built of beryl ; and 

altars are of the largest size, and each of a single amethyst. All 
d the city flows a river of the finest and most fragrant of scented 
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oils. Their baths are magnificent bnildings of crystal, and heated with 
fires of cinnamon ; and the bathing vessels, instead of water, are fiHed 
with warm dew. The description which Lucian gives of the spirits of 
the blessed accords with the vulgar notion of ghosts, in representing 
them as visible, and as performing the functions of material beings, yet 
not sensible to the touch. Their dress is of materials which would best 
suit such airy creatures, for they are clothed in the finest spiders' webs 
dyed purple. With them there is neither night nor day ; but their hghi 
is like the morning twilight before the rising of the sun. The imagina- 
tion of Lucian has led him to the same thought which is so beautifully 
expressed in that most sweet and tender invocation to the spirit of a 
departed friend : — 

Too solemn for day, too sweet for night, 

Come not in darkness, come not in light; 

But come in some twilight interim, 

When the gloom is soft, and the light is dim. 
Spring is the only season of the Happy Island, and Zephyr the only 
wind. The country is adorned with every sort of flower and plant ; the 
vines bear iiniit every month ; the pomegranates and apples and other 
trees thirteen times in the year. The com produces loaves instead of 
grain; and foimtains of water, honey, tnillr and wine, and perfume, 
bubble up on every side. 

The banquet is held without the city, in the Elysian plain. This is a 
most beautiful meadow, surrounded by a thick wood of every sort of 
tree, which overshadows the banqueters. They recline on couches of 
flowers, and are attended by the Winds, who perform every service but 
that of pouring out the wine. Around them grow immense trees of the 
very purest crystal, which in place of firuit bear cups and vases of every 
size and £Eushion. These they pluck, and of their own accord they 
become full of wine. They do not wear garlands, but nightingales and 
other singing birds pluck flowers from the meadows, and let them &11, 
as they fly over, like a shower of snow, and accompany their fragrant 
ofleiings with the sweetest melody ; and thick clouds draw up the per^ 
frime from the fountains and the river; and as they hang over the 
banquet, they are pressed gently by the Winds, and distil it in drops 
like dew : music and song are not wanting at the feast ; the verses of 
Homer are sung by choruses of boys and virgins, to the music of 
Eunomus, and Arion, and Anacreon, and Stesichorus ; and when these 
cease, they are followed by a second chorus of swans, and nightingales, 
and swallows; and when these have sung, the whole wood be«>mes 
melodious at the impulse of the Winds. It must not be forgotten that 
there are two fountains in the Elysian plains, of which all the guests 
diink before they place themselves at the banquet, the Founts^ d 
j Pleasure and of Laughter. 
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Among the inhabitants of the Island of the Blessed are the Heroes, 
the Wise Men, and the most celebrated Philosophers. Socrates indeed 
18 so argnmentatiYe, and contentious, and ironical, that he is in danger 
of being turned out ; and Plato was not there, but was reported to be 
dwelling in a Republic formed on his own model, and governed by his 
own laws. Lucian, in accordance with his own philosophy, allots the 
moBt distingui^ed stations to Aristippus and Epicurus : there were no 
Stoics there, for they were still climbing the steep hill of virtue ; and 
ChrydippuB especially was forbidden to set foot upon the island, till he 
had gone through four courses of hellebore. The Academicians were 
willing to come, but they were waiting and considoring, for they had not 
yet clearly ascertained whether there were such an island or not. 

Lucian had many conversations with Homer, and learned from bim 
that he was in fEict a Babylonian ; but he does not seem to have gained 
much more information from him. The tranquillity of the Happy Island 
Was for a short time disturbed by the apprehension of an invasion from 
some of the impious, who had escaped fr^m their place of punishment, 
mider the command of Phalaris and Busiris and other formidable lead- 
ers ; they are defeated, however, by the Heroes. The prize of valour is 
adjudged to Socrates, and he is presented with a large and beautifid 
perk, where he establishes a Necracademia, or Academy of the Dead; 
and Homer writes an epic poem on the war. But another event happens, 
which affects our travellers more nearly, and hastens their dismissal 
from the island. Cinyrus, the youth whom they had found in the fish, 
end who had escaped with them, falls in love with Helen. " Still in 
our ashes live our wonted fires 'P Helen cannot resist, and runs away 
^th him. The ftigitives are pursued by fifty of the heroes in a bark of 
Asphodel, overtaken just as they are entering ihc sea of milk, and 
brought back. The new Paris and his accomplices are scourged with 
mallow and sent off to the abodes of the impious, and Lucian and the 
rest of the crew compelled to quit the island. 

In their voyage they pass by the countries set apart for the punish- 
ment of the wicked. On one of these they land, and witness the suffer- 
ings of their late companion Cinyrus: they see many other culprits, 
" but those endured the severest punishments who had been g^ty of 
fiedsehood in their lifetime, or who had written histories which were not 
true ; among whom were Ctesias the Cnidian, and Herodotus, and many 
others : when therefore I saw these, I had good hope for the future ; for 
I was not conscious to myself of ever having told a falsehood." They 
next came in sight of the Island of Dreams, which for some time seems 
to retreat before them ; tliey land at last about twilight, and proceed to 
the city, and find it embosomed in a thick wood, in which the only trees 

I are huge poppies and mandragoras, with multitudes of bats clinging to 
the branches. The city is surrounded by a wall resembling a rainbow^ 
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and has not only the celebrated gates of horn and ivory, but two others 
of iron and brick, which open upon the plain of Stupor, and from whicli 
all frightM and murderous dreams issue. At the right hand of the 
principal entrance is the temple of Night, and on the left the palace of 
Sleep. In the midst of the forum is the fountain of Drowsiness, and 
near it are the temples of Deception and Truth. Our voyagers are 
kindly received and splendidly entertained by the Dreams ; and some 
were even transported by them to their own country, and permitted to 
see their Mends and relations, but they are obliged to return on the 
same day. 

They visit next the island of Calypso, and present to her a letter from 
Ulysses, which he had written without the knowledge of Penelope, and 
in which he expresses his anxiety to escape from the happy island and 
to return to his beloved goddess. As they proceed on their voyage they 
are attacked by pirates sailing in vessels made of gourds hollowed out; 
but the enemy is called off by an attack from another maritime people, 
who sail in walnut shells. They next meet with men, who are ail, like 
Arion, riding upon dolphins ; and at night they run foul of the floating 
nest of a Halcyon, sixty stadia in circumference : to this bird even the 
roc of the Arabian Nights would appear diminutive. The Halcyon flies 
away with a lamentable cry, and nearly sinks the ship with the rush ci 
her wings ; and in the morning they land on the nest, and find it built 
of trees, with five hundred eggs in it. They soon after fall in with a 
fioating forest, so thick that they are obliged to drag the ship over the 
tops of the trees. It is easy to guess the original of the next portent that 
they meet with, a chasm in the sea, with the water standing like a 
precipice on each side. At last, however, they discover a bridge ci 
water, and cross the gulf in safety : they land finally upon an island 
inhabited by women, who receive them with great cordiality, and each 
conducts one as a guest to her own house. The suspicions of Lucian, 
however, are roused by seeing some human bones and skulls lying about; 
and on a closer examination he discovers that his hostess has the hoo& 
of an ass ; he attacks her, therefore, and binds her, and she confesses 
that they live upon human flesh, and when they have feasted their 
guests and lulled them to sleep, devoiu: them in the night. Lucian 
alarms his companions ; but his prisoner melts away into water, which 
becomes blood when he plunges his sword into it. Soon after they have 
left this island, they are wrecked upon a land, which they conjecture to 
be the continent on the farther side of the ocean, or (as the translaton 
have rendered it) the land of the Antipodes : and here the history sud- 
denly breaks off. 
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A few of these ballads are probably the work of some joyous yeoman 
who loved to range the green woods and enjoy the liberty and licence 
which they afforded ; but we are inclined to regard them chiefly as the 
production of the rural ballad-maker, a sort of inferior minstrel, who to 
the hinds and husbandmen was both bard and historian, and cheered 
their firesides with rude rhymes and ruder legends, in which the district 
heroes and the romantic stories of the peasantry were introduced with 
such embellishments as the taste of the reciter considered acceptable. 
These ballads, graphic as they are, will by some be pronounced rude : 
we must admit, too, that they are often inharmonious and deficient in that 
sequence of soimd which critics in these our latter days desire : but the 
eye, in the times when they were composed, was not called, as now, to 
the judgment-seat ; and the ear — for music accompanied without over- 
powering the words — ^was satisfied with anything like similarity of 
sounds. The ballad-maker therefore was little solicitous about the flow 
of his words, the harmony of balanced quantities, or the clink of his 
rhymes. "His compositions, delighting as they did our ancestors, sound 
rough and harsh in the educated ear of our own times, for our taste is 
delicate in matters of smoothness and melody. They are however full 
of incident and of human character ; they reflect the manners and feel- 
ings of remote times ; they delineate much that the painter has not 
touched and the historian forgotten ; they express, but without acrimony, 
a sense of public injury or of private wrong ; nay, they sometimes ven- 
ture into the regions of fancy, and give pictures in the spirit of romance. 
A hearty relish for fighting and fun ; a scorn of all that is skulking and 
cowardly ; a love of whatever is free and manly and warm-hearted ; a 
hatred of all oppressors, clerical and lay ; and a sympathy for those who 
loved a merry joke, either practical or spoken, distinguish the ballads of 
Robin Hood. 

The personal character, as well as history, of the bold outlaw is 
stamped on every verse. Against luxurious bishops and tyrannic 
sheriffs his bow was ever bent and his arrow in the string ; he attacked 
and robbed, and sometimes slew, the latter without either compunctioa 
or remorse ; in his more humoursome moods he contented himself with 
enticing them in the guise of a butcher or a potter, with the hope of a 
good bargain, into the green wood, where he first made meny and thai 
fleeced them, making them dance to such music as his forest afforded, or 
join with Friar Tuck in hypocritical thanksgiving for the justice and 
mercy they had experienced. Robin's eye brightened and his language 
grew poetical when he was aware of the approach of some swollen 
pluralist — ^a Dean of Carlisle or an Abbot of St. Mary's — ^with sumpter* 
horses carrying tithes and dining-gear, and a slender train of attendants. 
He would meet him with great meekness and humility; thank our 
Lady for having sent a man at once holy and rich into her servant's 
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I sylvan diocese ; inquire too about the weight of his purse, as if desirous 
to augment it ; but woe to the victim who, with gold in his pocket, set 
up a plea of poverty. " Kneel, holy man," Kobin would then say ; 
"kneel, and beg of die saint who rules thy abbey-stede to send money 
finr thy present wants ;*' and as the request was urged by quarter-staff 
and sword, the prayer was a ruefiil one, while the gold which a search 
in the prelate's mails discovered was facetiously ascribed to the efficacy 
of his intercession with his patron saint, and gravely parted between the 
divine and the robber. 

Kobin Hood differed from all other patriots — ^for patriot he was — of 
whom we read in tale or history. Wallfice, to whom he has been com- 
pared, was a high-souled man of a sterner stamp, who loved better to 
see tyrants die than gain all the gold the world had to give ; and Kob 
Boy, to whom the poet of Rydal Moimt has likened the outlaw of Sher- 
wood, had little of the merry humour and romantic courtesy of bold 
Robin. This seems to have arisen more from the nature than the birth 
of the man ; he was no lover of blood, nay he delighted in sparing those 
who sought his life when they fell into his power ; and he was beyond 
all example, even of knighthood, tender and thoughtful about women ; 
even when he prayed he preferred our Lady to all the other saints in 
the calendar. Next to the ladies he loved the yeomanry of England ; 
he molested no hind at the plough, no thresher in the bam, no shepherd 
with his flocks ; he was the friend and protector of husbandman and 
hind, and woe to the priest who fleeced, or the noble that oppressed 
them. The vddow, too, and the fatherless he looked upon as under his 
care, and wheresoever he went some old woman was ready to do him a 
kindness for a saved son or a rescued husband. 

The personal strength of the outlaw was not equal to his activity ; but 
hiB wit so &r excelled his might that he never found use for the strength 
which he had — so well did he form his plans and work out all his strata- 
gems. K his chief delight was to meet with a fierce sheriff or a purse- 
proud priest " all tmder the greenwood tree," his next was to encounter 
some burly groom who refused to give place to the king of the forest, 
and was ready to make good his right of way with cudgel or sword : 
the tinker who, with his crab-tree staff, " made Robin's swwd cry twang," 
was a fellow of their stamp. With such companions he recruited his 
bands when death or desertion thinned them, and it seemed that to be 
qualified for his service it was necessary to excel him at the use of the 
sword or the quarter-staff; his skill in the bow wan not so cjaHily 
approached. He was a man too of winning manncrij and captivating 
address, for his eloquence, united with his woodland ehufrr, wmiotinies 
prevailed on the very men who sought his life, to Hmumtt his livery, and 
try the pleasures which Bamesdale or Plompton MmUjiL 

The high blood of Robin seems to have been doubled }ry 8ir Walter ; 
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Scott, who, in the character of Lockslej, makes the traditioiiaiT' Earl of 
Huntingdon but a better sort oi. rustic, with manners rather of a franklin 
than a noble. Popular belief is however too much ev^i fov the illus- 
trious author of '* Ivanhoe," and bold Bobin will remain an earl while 
woods grow and waters run. He was bom, it is believed, in Notting- 
hamshire, in the year 1160, and during the reign of Henry 11. In his 
youth he was extravagant and wild — dissipated part of his patrimony, 
and was juggled out of the remainder by the united powers of a shenff 
and an abbot. This made him desperate ; drove him to the woods, and 
in the extensive forests which reached frqm Nottingham over several 
counties he lived a free life with comrades whom his knowledge of 
character collected, and who soon learned to value a man who planned 
enterprises with judgment, and executed them with intrepidity and suc- 
cess. He soon became famous over the whole island, and with captains 
after his own heart, such as Little John, WiU Scarlet, Friar Tuck, and 
Allan-a-Dale, he ranged at will through the woodlands, the terror alike 
of the wealthy and the tyrannic. Nay, tradition as well as ballad avers 
that a young lady of beauty, if not of rank, loved his ^od looks as well 
as his sylvan licence so much, that she accompanied him in many of his 
expeditions. 

" In these forests," says Eitson, *' and with this company, he fas many 
years reigned like an independent sovereign ; at perpetual war with the 
King of England and all his subjects, with the exception, however, of 
the poor and the needy, or such as were desolate and oppressed, or stood 
in need of his protection.'' This wild life had for ^bin charms (tf its 
own ; it suited the taste of a high but irregtdar mind to brave aU the 
constituted authorities in the great litigated rights of free forestry ; the 
deer with which the woods swarmed afforded food for all who had the 
art to bend a bow ; and a ruined tower, a shepherd's hut, a cavern, (ff t 
thicket, 

" When leaves were sharp and long,** 

gave such shelter as men who were not scrupulous about bed or toilet 
desired; while wealthy travellers or churchmen aboimding in tithes 
supplied them, though reluctantly, with Lincoln^green for doublets, 
and wine for their festivals. Into Kobin's mode of life the poet Dray- 
ton, who might have been a striker of deer in his day, has entered 
with equal knowledge and spirit > — 

*' An hundred valiant men had this brave Bobin Hood, 
Still ready at his call, that bowmen were right g^d, 
All clad in Lincoln-green, with caps of red and blue ; 
His fellows' winded horn not one of them but knew, 
When setting to their Ups their Uttle bugles shrill, 
The warbling echoes waked from every dale and bilL 
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Their baldricks set with studs, athwart their shoulders cast, 
To whidi helow their arms their sheafs were huckled fast ; 
A short Bword at their helt, a huckler scarce a span, 
Who Btruck below the knee, not counted was a man : 
All made of Spanish yew, their bows were wondrous strong, 
They not an arrow drew but was a cloth-yard long : 
Of archery they had the very perfect craft, 
With broad arrow, or butt, or prick, or roving shaft. 
Their arrows finely paired for timber and for feather. 
With birch and brazil pieced to fly in any weather ; 
And shot they with the round, the square, or forked pile, 
ITiey loose gave such a twang as might be heard a mile." 

ms the poet unaware of the way in which Robin maintained all 
•ravery :— 

« From wealthy abbots' cheste and churls' abundant store 
What oftentimes he took he shared amongst the poor ; 
No lordly bishop came in lusty Robin's way, 
To him, before he went, but for his paas must pay." 

it wild way, and with no better means than his ready wit and his 
iless archery, Robin baffled two royal invasions of Sherwood and 
^sdale, repelled with much efiusion of blood half a score of incur- 
made by errant knights and armed sheriffs, and, unmoved by 
• the prayers or the thunders of the church, he reigned and ruled 
je crept upon him, and illness, arising from his exposure to simi- 
heat and winter's cold, followed, and made him for the first time 
^e aid of a leech. This was a fatal step : the lancet of his cousin, 
rioress of Kirkleys Nunnery, in Yorkshirie, to whom he had recourse 
3 distress, freed both church and state from ftirther alarm, by 
lerously bleeding him to death. " Such," exclaims Ritson, more 
i than common, " was the end of Robin Hood ; a man who, in a 
rous age and under a complicated tyranny, displayed a spirit of 
)m and independence which has endeared him to the common 
e, whose cause he maintained, and which, in spite of the malicious 
.vours of pitiful monks, by whom history was consecrated to the 
s and follies of titled ruffians and sainted idiots, to suppress all 
1 of his patriotic exertions and virtuous acts, will render his name 
rtal." 

3 personal character of Robin Sood stands high in the pages of 
history and poetry. Fordun, a priest, extols his piety; Major 
•unces him the most humane of robbers; and Camden, a more 
ous authority, calls him the gentlest of thieves ; while in the pages 
! early drama he is drawn at heroic length, and with many of the 
ittributes of human nature. His life and deeds have lioit oiii'^ «ssc^ 
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plied materials for the drama and the ballad, but proverbs have sprung 
from them : he stands the demigod of English archerj- ; men used to 
swear both by his bow and his clemency ; festivals were once annually 
held, and games of a sylvan kind celebrated in his honour, in Scotland 
as well as in England. The grave where he lies has still its pilgrims ; 
the well out of which he drank still retains his name ; and his bow and 
one of his broad arrows were within this century to be seen in Foun- 
tains Abbey. 

Having recalled to the recollection of our readers the leading features 
in the adventures and character of bold Kobin, we shall proceed to 
describe and quote the more poetic or interesting portions of the ballads 
which record his actions, rather according to the narrative of his life 
than the order of composition. It is our purpose too to discard much of 
the antique spelling in which plain words are often disguised, and also 
to give in some places a less corrupt reading, which w^e are enabled to 
do, not so much from traditionary scraps or oral recitation, as from those 
numerous editions of the ballads which were once and are still diffiised 
over the whole of England and the half of Scotland. 



A LITTLE GESTE OF ROBIN HOOD. 

The longest of all the ballads which bear the name of Robin Hood was 
first printed at the Sun in Fleet Street, by Wynken de Worde. It is 
called " A Little Geste of Robin Hood," but so ill-informed was the 
printer in the outlaw's history, that he describes it as a story of King 
Edward, Robin Hood, and Little John. It is perhaps one of the oldest 
of these compositions. 

The ballad begins somewhat in the minstrel manner — 

" Come lithe and listen, gentlemen, 
That be of freebom blood, 
I shall tell you of a good yeoman, 
His name was Robin Hood. 

Robin he was a proud outlaw 

As ever walk'd on ground ; 
So courteous an outlaw as he was 

Has never yet been foimd." 

It then proceeds to relate how Robin stood in Bamesdale Wood, "witli 
all his companions beside him, and refused to go to dinner till he should 
find some bold baron or unasked guest, either clerical or lay, with wealth 
sufficient to furnish forth his table. On this. Little John, who seems 
always to have had a clear notion of the work in hand, inqidred 
anxiously, — 
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** Where shall we take where shall we leave, 
Where shall we abide behind, 
Where shall we rob, where shall we reave, 
Where shall we beat and bind ? 

There is no force, said bold Robin, 

Can well withstand us now ; 
So look ye, do no husbandman harm 

That tilleth with his plough." 

He gives similar directions about tenderly treating honest yeomen, and 
even knights and squires disposed to be good fellows ; " but beat,'' said 
he, '* and bind, bishops and archbishops ; and be sure never to let the 
high-sheriff of Nottinghamshire out of your mind." — " Your words shall 
be our law," said Little John, " and you will forgive me in wishing for a 
wealthy customer soon, — ^I long for dinner." One, a knight with all the 
external marks of a golden prize, was first observed by Little John, 
approaching on horseback through one of the long green glades of 
Bamesdale Wood : the stranger is well drawn : — 

** All dreary then was his semblaunt. 
And little was his pride ; 
His one foot in the stirrup stood, 
The other waved beside. 

His hood hung over his two eyne ; 

He rode in Bunple airay, 
A sorrier man than he was one 

Rode never in summer's day." 

" I greet you well," said Little John, " and welcome you to the green- 
wood; my master has refused to touch his dinner these three hours, 
expecting your arrival." "And who is your master," inquired the 
stranger, " that shows me so much courtesy ?" " E'en Robin Hood," said 
the other meekly. " Ah, Robin Hood !" replied the stranger; "he is a 
good yeoman and true, and I accept his invitation." Little John, who 
never doubted but that the stranger was simulating sorrow and poverty, 
the better to hide his wealth, conducted him at once to the trysting-tree, 
where Robin received him with a kindly air and a cheerful countenance. 

" Th^y wash'd together, and wiped both, 
Ajid set till their dinere 
Of bread and wine they had enough, 
And nombles of the deere ; 

8wans and pheasants they had Ml good. 

And fowls of the rivere ; 
There failed never so little a bird 

That ever was bred on brere." ^v 
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" I thank thee fw thy dinner, Bobin,'' said the knight, " and if thoa 
ever comest my way I shall repay it." " I n^ake no such exchanges, Sir 
Knight," said the outlaw, " nor do I ask any one for dinner. I vow to God, 
as it is against good manners for a yeoman to treat a knight, that you 
mnst pay for your entertainment." " I have no more in my coffer," said 
the other composedly, '^ save ten shillings," and he sighed as he said it 
Robin signed to Little John, who dived into the stranger's luggage at 
once: he found but ten shillings, and said, '^The knight has spoken i 
truly." " I fear you have been a sorry steward of your inheritance, Sir i 
Knight," said the outlaw ; " ten shillings is but a poor sum to travel I 
with." " It was my misfortune, not my fault, Robin," said the knight ; i 
" my only son fell into a quarrel, 

" And slew a knight of Lancashire^ \ 

And a squire fall bold. 
And all to save him in his right 
My goods are sett and sold. ' 

My lands are sett to wad, Robin, I 

Until a certain day, 
To a rich abbot here beside 

Of Saint Mary's Abbeye." 

" My lands," he continued, " are mortgaged for four hundred pounds ; 
the abbot holds them : nor know I any friend who will help me — ^not 
one." Little John wept ; Will Scarlett's eyes were moist ; and Robin 
Hood, much affected, cried, " Fill us more wine ; this story makes me 
sad too." The wine was poured out and drank, and Robin continued, 
" Hast thou no friend. Sir Knight, who would give security for the loan 
of four hundred pounds?" "None," sighed the other, "not one Mend 
have I save the saints." Robin shook his head ; " The saints are but 
middling security in matters of money : you must find better before I 
can help you." — 

" I have none other then, said the knight, 
The very sooth to say, 
Except that it be our dear Ladye, 
Who never fail'd me a day." 

Robin at length accepted the Virgin's security, and bade Little John 
tell out four hundred pounds for the knight ; and, as he was ill-appareled, 
he desired him to give him three yards, and no more, of each colour of 
cloth for his use. John counted out the cash with the accuracy of 8 
miser ; but, as his heart was touched with the knight's misfortunes, he 
measured out the cloth even more than liberally ; he called his bow an 
ell wand, and every time he applied it, he skipped, as the ballad aven, 
^^footea three." 
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'' Scathlock lie stood still and laugli'd, 
And swore by Mary's might, 
John may give him the better measure, 
For by Peter it cost him light. 

Give him a grey steed too, Bobin, he said, 

Besides a saddle new. 
For he is our Ladye's messenger j 

God send that he prove true." 

"Now," inquired the knight, " when shall my day of payment be ?" — 
'' If it so please you, sir," said Robin, *^ on this day twelvemonth, and the 
place shall be this good oak." — " So be it," answered the knight, and 
rode on his way. 

The day of payment came, and Robin Hood and his chivalry sat below 
his trysting-oak : their conversation turned on thq absent knight and on 
his spiritual security. 

" Go we to dinner, said Little John ; 
Robin Hood, he said nay, 
t'or I dread our Ladye be wroth with me. 
She hath sent me not my pay. 

Have no doubt, master, quot^ Little John, 

Yet is not the sun at rest, 
For I dare say and safely swear 

The knight is true and trest." 

The confidence of Little John was not misplaced ; for while he took 
his bow and with Will Scarlett and Much the miller's son walked into 
the glades of Bamesdale Forest, to await for the coming of b£u*on or 
bishop with gold in their purses, the knight was on his way to the 
trysting-tree with the four hundred pounds in his pocket, and a noble 
present for the liberal outlaw : the present was in character : — 

" He purveyed him an htmdred bows, 
The strings they were well dight j 
An hundred shea& of arrows good, 
The heads bumish'd full bright. 

And every arrow was an ell long. 

With peacock plume y-dight, 
Y-nocked too all with white silver, 

It was a seemly sight." 

The knight was, however, detained on the way, by a small task of 
mercy ; he came to a place where a horse, saddled and bridled, and a 
pipe of wine, were set up as the prizes at a public wrestling-match ; and 

l2 
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as they were won by a strange yeoman, the losers raised a tumult, and, 
but for the interference of the knight and the men who accompanied 
him, would have deprived the yeoman of his prizes and done him some 
personal harm. The Abbot, too, of Saint Mary's had raised difficulties 
in the restoring of his lands and the receipt of the redemption money ; 
and the sun was down, and the hour of payment stipulated with Robin 
expired, when the good knight arrived at the trysting-tree. Events in 
the meanwhile had happened which require notice. 

As Little John with his two companions stood watch in the wood of 
Bamesdale, the former, who loved his dinner almost as well as he loved 
a fray, began not only to grow impatient, but to entertain doubts about 
the hour of payment being kept. He was now to be relieved from his 
anxiety : — 

" For as they look'd in Bamesdale wood, 
And by the wide highway. 
Then they were aware of two black monks, 
Each on a good palfraye. 

Then up bespake he. Little John, 

To Much he thus 'gan say. 
By Mary, I *11 lay my life to wad. 

These monks have brought our pay." 

To stop and seize two strong monks with fifty armed men at their 
back seemed a daring task for three outlaws : it was ventured on without 
hesitation. 

" My brethren twain, said Little John, 
We are no more but thi*ee ; 
But an we bring them not to dinner. 
Full wi'oth will our master be. 

Now bend your bows, said Little John, 

Make all yon press to stand ; 
The foremost monk, his life and his death, 

Is closed in my hand." 

" Stand, churl monks," said the outlaws ; " how dared you to be so 
long in coming, when our master is not only angry, but fasting?"— 
" Who is your master ? " inquired the astonished monks. " Robin Hood," 
answered Little John. " I never heard good of him," exclaimed a 
monk ; " he is a strong thief." He spoke his mind in an ill time for 
himself : one called him a false monk ; another — ^it was Much — shot him 
dead with an arrow ; and, slaying or dispersing the whole armed retinue 
of the travellers, the three outlaws seized the surviving monk and the 
sumpter-horses, and took them all to their master below the tiystin^ 
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Kobin welcomed his dismayed guest, caused him to wash, and, 
Qg down with him to dinner, and passing the wine, inquired who he 
, and whence he came. " I am a monk, sir, as you see," was the 
y, " and the cellarer of St. Mary's Abbey." Robin bethought him on 
of the knight and his security : — 

** I have gteat marvel, then Robin Hood said. 
And all this livelong day, 
I dread our Ladye is wroth with me, 
She hath sent me not my pay. 

Have no doubt, master, said Little John, 

Ye have no need, I say. 
This monk hath got it, I dare will swear. 

For he is of her abbaye." 

That is well said, John," answered Robin Hood. " Monk, you must 
w that our Lady^ stands security for four himdred pounds ; the hour 
)ayment is come ; hast thou the money?" The monk swore roimdly 
; he now heard of this for the first time, and that he had only twenty 
•ks about him for travelling expenses. " We shall see that," said the 
law : " I marvel that our Ladye should send her messenger so ill 
vided : go thou. Little John, and examine, and report truly." 

" Little John spread his mantle down, 
He had done the same before ; 
And he told out of the good monk's mails 
Eight hundred pounds and more. 

Little John let it lie full still. 

And went to his master in haste ; 
Sir, he said, the monk is true enough, 

Our Ladye hath doubled your cost. 

I make mine avow to God, said Robyne ; 

Monk, what said I to thee ? 
Our Ladye is the truthfuUest dame 

That ever yet found I me. 

I vow by Saint Paule, said Robin Hood then, 

I have sought all England thorowe. 
Yet found I never for punctual pay 

Half so secure a borrowe." 

ittle John enjoyed this scene of profit and humour, and stood ready 
fill the monk's cup when Robin ordered wine. " Monk, you are the 
t of monks," said the outlaw ; " when you return to your abbey, greet 
Ladye well, and say she shall ever find me a friend ; and for thyself, 
k, in thine ear : a piece of silver and a dinner worthy of an abbot 
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shall always be thine when you ride this way." — *^ To invite a man to 
dinner that yon may beat and bind and rob him," replied the monk, 
"looks little like courtesy." — "It is our usual way, monk," answered 
Bobin, drily ; " we leave little behind." 

As the monk departed, the knight made his appearance ; but Kobin 
refused the four hundred pounds. " You were late in coming," he said, 
" and our Lady, who was your security, sent and paid it double." The 
knight looked strangely on the outlaw, and answered, " Had I not stayed 
to help a poor yeoman who was suffering wrong, I had kept my time."— 
" For that good deed. Sir Knight," said Kobin Hood, " I hold you fiilly 
excused ; and more, you will ever find me a friend." 



ROBIN HOOD AND THE TANNER. 

Arthur-a-Bland, the Tanner of Nottingham, was a wild unsettled lad, 
and loved the hide better when rough and warm on the bull's back, than 
in his own tan-pit, and in a fair way of becoming soles and uppers for 
boots and shoes. In his day there was no settled work for a tanner; 
husbandmen tanned the leather of their own shoes and horse-furniture 
in a way which science would scorn now, but tough withal and wearable, 
and this perhaps induced honest Arthur to think more of Bamesdale 
Wood and his coUsin Little John than of toiling with raw hides in an 
unsavory solution of oak-bark and ditchwater. In this unsettled state 
of mind, and with a reputation for a broil, he walked into the forest, pre- 
pared alike for mischief or mirth, careless whether he met with a dun- 
deer or an armed outlaw. In colours suited to his character the old 
minstrel has sketched him : — 

" In Nottingham there lives a jolly tanner. 
His name is Arthur-a-Bland ; 
There 's never a squire in Nottinghamshire 
Dare bid bold Arthur stand. 

With a long pike-staff on his shoulder. 

So well he can clear his way ; 
By two and by three he makes them to flee, 

For he hath no list to stay." 

As he looked at the red-deer he chanced to meet Kobin Hood, and, not 
knowing him, resolved to have some sport. " What makes you here so 
like a thief?" inquired the Tanner : " I am a keeper in this forest, and 
it is my duty to stay you." — "Hast any assistants, man?" inquired 
Robin ; " it is not one man that stops me." — " Truly, friend," said the 
Tanner, " I have no better assistant than this good oak-graff, and it thU 
do all I want" 
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" For thy sword and thy how I care not a straw, 
Nor all thine arrows to boot ; 
For an I get a knop at thy bare scap, 
Thou canst as well spit as shoot. 

Speak gently, good fellow, said jolly Bobin, 

And give better terms to me ; 
Else I *11 thee correct for thy neglect, 

In not speaking mannerly." 

" Marry, gnep with a wanion," exclaimed the Tanner ; " I regard not 
tiiy big looks." Kobin on this unbuckled his belt, laid aside his sword 
Q-xid bow, and, taking up a good quarter-staff of oak, said, ''Let us 
iXi^easure staves, so that the play may be fair." — 

** I care not for length, bold Arthur replied, 

My staff is of oak so free ; 
Eight foot and a half, it will knock down a calf, 

And I hope it will knock down thee. 
Then Bobin Hood could no longer forbear, 

But bestoVd on him such a knock. 
That quickly and soon the blood came down 

Before it was ten o'clock." 

The Tanner accepted no such favours without some return, and gave 
"Qie outlaw a blow that brought the blood trickling down every indi- 
^^doal hair of his head. At the sight of his blood, Kobin's anger rose, 
^nd he struck lustily and well ; but the Tanner laid on as if he were 
<^eaving wood, and all Bamesdale rang with their blows. " Hold thy 
l^and," cried Robin, " thou hast done enough : I make thee free of the 
"Wood." — " Why, Gad-a-mercy," answered the Tanner, " I may thank my 
^taff, not thee, for that." — " Well, well, good fellow," continued the out- 
^w, " tell me, at any rate, thy name and trade." 

" O, I am a tanner, bold Arthur replied, 
In Nottingham long have I wrought ; 
An if thou 'It come there, I vow and swear, 
I will tan thy hide for nought. 

Gad-a-mercy, good fellow, said jolly Robin, 

Since thou art so kind and free, 
An if thou wilt tan my hide for nought, 

I will do as much for thee." 

During this pause in the strife they continued the conversation: — 
**I wish," said Robin, **that you would quit the tan-pits and Uve with 
me in the forest: as sure as my name is Robin Hood, thou shalt not 
want gold and fee." — "Ah!" exclaimed Arthur-a-Bland, "if you are 
fiobin Hood, you can tell me where my kinsman Little John is ; if I can. , 
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find him, we are not likely to part soon." A blast on the horn brouglit 
Arthur's relative, who was ready, as usual, to take up his master's 
quarrel. — 

• 

" But Robin Hood took them both by the hands. 
And danced round the oak-tree ; 
* For three merry men, and three merry men, 
And three merry men we be.' " 1 

SIR GUY OF GISBORNE. 

Robin's adventure with Sir Guy of Gisbome is tragical as well as 
humorous: that good knight (if knight he were — ^for he is sometimes 
called plain Guy) seems to have had as much of the bully as the soldier 
in him, and to have been persuaded, by the Sheriff of Nottingham, to 
undertake a task in which abler men had failed. He certainly had aU 
the external marks of valour — ^a swashing and a martial outside ; and 
when he entered the forest arrayed in his " capul-hide," and his sword 
in his hand, he marched as if to an assured conquest,* nor doubted that 
he should either take Robin Hood or slay him. But the ready wit and 
invention of the outlaw were always nea^ when bravery failed, and 
fortune seems to have delighted in affording him opportunities of 
showing the ascendancy of his mind over his hand. While Guy, in his 
capul-hide, made his way into the forest, Robin was fast asleep in a spot 
of much beauty : — 

" When shaws were sheen and shrads Ml fair, 
And leaves both large and long. 
It is merry to walk in the fair forest, 
And hear the small bird's song. 

The wood-weele sang and would not cease, 

Sitting upon the spray ; 
So loud he awakened Robin Hood, 

In the greenwood where he lay." 

Up sprang Robin, and exclaimed, " I have had a dream : I dreamed 
that two strong yeomen overpowered me in fight, and beat me when 
they had bound me ; if I meet two such I shall think of my dream."— 
" Ah ! " said Little John, to whom these words were addressed, " those 
that mind freets, freets will follow, as Al}an-a-Dale says." — "I shall 
leave this plfice, nevertheless," said Robin ; so they put on their green 
frocks, and, with their arrows at their backs, walked out among the 
deer — 

" Until they came to the merry greenwood. 
Where they had gladdest to be j 
I There they were aware of a wight yeoman, 

/ That lean'd him against a tree. 
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A sword and a dagger he wore by his side, 

Of many a man the bane ; 
And he was clad in his capul-hide, 

Top) and tail, and mane." 

High words now (ensued between Little John and his master, for both 
I wonld take the adventure of Sir Guy and his capul-hide, and the former 
set off in a huff to join his comrades, who were posted in the neighbour- 
hood of Nottingham, while Robin Hood walked up to the stranger, and 
thus accosted him : — ** Thou shouldst be a good archer, if I may judge 
by thy bow." — " I have missed my way," said Sir Guy, not answering 
the question, "and have lost my morning's work." — "Good fellow," 
replied Bobin, " let me be thy guide in the forest." 

" I seek an outlaw, the stranger said. 
Men call him Bobin Hood; 
I 'd rather meet him, that proud outlaw. 
Than forty pound so good. 

Now come with me, thou wight yeoman. 

And Bobin thou soon shalt see ; 
But first let us some pastime find 

Under the greenwood tree." 

On this they cut two long wands, and, placing them threescore rocs 
asunder, prepared their bows to shoot. It was evidently Bobin's object 
to prove the skill of this venturous stranger, who had entered his 
dominions bow in hand, as if challenging him to a trial in the art in 
which he excelled. Had Guy been a more skilful archer, it is likely 
that Bobin, instead of the " awkward stroke" which he bestowed on 
him, would have endeavoured to enlist him in his band : — 

" The first time Bobin shot at the pricke. 
He missed but an inch it fro ; 
The yeoman he was an archer good. 
But he could never do so." 

The second arrow of the stranger failed in its aim; that of Bobin 
Hood cleft the wand : — 

" A blessing upon thy heart, he said. 
Good fellow, thy shooting is good; 
For an thy heart be as good as thy hand, 
Thou wert better than Bobin Hood." 

They were now approaching the debateable land. " Tell me thy name, 
for there is much skill in thy right hand," said the stranger. " No, by 
my &ith," said the outlaw, " not till I know what thine is." x 
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^* I dwell by dale and down, quoth he, 
And Kobin to take I 'm sworn ; 
And when I am call'd by my right name, 
I am Guy of good Gisbome. 

My dwelHng is in this wood, says Kobin, 

By thee I set right nought : 
I am Kobin Hood of Bamesdale, 

Whom thou so long hast sought. 

He that had neither been kith nor kin 

Might have seen a full fair fight, 
To see how together these yeomen went 

With blades both brown and bright." 

The combat was very fierce, for life or liberty was the prize the 
tended for. Kobin stumbled on the root of a tree, and received a 
hurt in the side. '^Ah, dear Ladye," said he, addressing the ^ 
" let me not die before my time ;" and on uttering this he felt str 
ened, and, leaping to his feet, struck his ctntagonist dead at a blovi 
then cut Sir Guy's head off, gashed it so that no one might know 
it was, and stuck it on the end of his bow : then stripping the bod 
taking off his own mantle of Lincoln green, exclaimed, in the i 
pleasantry of those times, " If thou hast had the worst strokes 
hand, thou shalt have tke better cloth." 

" Then Robin did off his gown of green. 
And on Sir Guy did throw ; 
And he put on that capul-hide 
That clad him top to toe. 

Thy bow, thy anK>ws, and little horn. 

Now with me I will bear ; 
For 1 11 away to Bamesdale, 

To see how my men do fare." 

While Kobin was on his way in search of his men, it will be nee 
to say that Little John, in an accidental encounter with the Sh< 
Nottijigham, had been taken prisoner, and, with Will Scarlett, wi 
had tried to rescue, was on the road to be hanged. Robin Hoc 
aware of this, however, when he set Guy's horn to his mouth, and 
a blast, for it was heard by the Sheriff and his men as they con« 
Little John to the gallows : — 

*' O hearken, hearken, the Sheriff he said, 
I hear now tidings good ; 
For yonder I hear Sir Guy's horn blow. 
And he hath slain Robin Hood. 
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Yonder I hear Sir Guy's horn blow, 

It blows so well in tide ; . 
And yonder be comes, that wight yeoman, 

Clad in his capnl-hide." 

When the simulated Sir Guy came up, great was the rejoicing of the 
Sheriff, and liberal were his offers. "Ask what thou wilt," he cried, 
" and have it." — " I will none of thy gold, good sir," said Kobin, speaking 
hollow out of the capul-hide hood ; " but since I have slain the master, 
let me bestow a blow on his knave, Little John. I ask no better recom- 
pense." — "Thou art simply mad," answered the Sheriff: "thou hast 
done a feat worth a knight's fee ; but since thou art pleased with little, 
why go and take it." When Little John heard his master's voice, he 
rejoiced and said, " Now I shall get loose, as sure as there are saints in 
heaven." His liberation was soon accomplished : — 

" For Kobin pull'd forth an Lish knife. 
And loosed John hand and foot, 
And gave him Sir Guy's bow in his hand. 
And bade him arise and shoot. 

Then John took Guy's bow into his hand. 

His bolts and arrows each one : 
When the Sheriff saw Little John bend the bow. 

He ettled him to be gone." 

The sight of those two terrible archers, with their bows bent and their 
Wtows in the string, was enough for the Sheriff and his men : he fled 
towards Nottingham, but not so fast as to hinder Little John from 
despatching an arrow after him, which hindered him from sitting easily 
at dinner for some months after. 

THE FRIAR OF FOUNTAIN'S DALE. 

It happened one summer's mom, says this legend, that Little John 
performed a feat of archery much to the pleasure of his master ; — 

" Wm Scarlett he did kill a buck, 
And Midge he kill'd a doe, 
But Little John kill'd a hart of grease, 
Five hundred foot him fro. 

Joy on that heart, said Kobin Hood, 

Shot such a shot for me, 
I '11 ride my horse a hundred miles 

To find a match for thee." 

There was perhaps some envy in the laugh which Will Scarlett raised 
at this. " I know," said he, " a curtal friar in Fountain's Abbey who 
can fight you both." 
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" The curtal Fryar in Fountain's Abbey- 
Well can a strong bow draw : 
He will beat you and your good yeomen, 
If you set tiiem all in a raw. 

Then Robin he swore a solemn oath, 

And it was by Mary free, 
That he would neither eat nor drink 

Till the Fryar he did see/' 

The outlaw put on his best steel harness^ and a helmet which had 
resisted many a stroke ; he likewise belted a sword by his side, and with 
a buckler on his shoulder and his trusty bow in his hand, away he went 
into Fountain's Dale to achieve this new adventure. 

" And coming unto Fountain's Dale, 
No farther would he ride ; 
There he was aware of the curtal Fryar 
Close by the water-side. 

The Fryar had on a harness good. 

On his head a cap of steel ; 
Broad-sword and buckler by his side, 

And they became biTn weel. 

Robin Hood he lighted off his horse, 

And tied him to a thorn ; 
Carry me o'er the water, thou curtal Fryar, 

Or else thy life 's forlorn. 

The Fryar took Robin on his back. 

Deep water he did bestride. 
And neither spoke word good or bad 

Till on the other side." 

All as yet went smoothly; the Friar, with a meekness which he 
might have learned in Fountain's Abbey, obeyed the command of the 
imperious stranger, carried him over the stream, and placed him safely 
on the bank ; but here his meekness and courtesy ended : — 

** Lightly leapt Robin from off his back. 
When the Fryar he said again. 
Now carry me back, thou fine fellow, 
Or faith it shall breed thee pain. 

Robin took the Fryar upon his back, 

Deep water he did bestride, 
And neither spake good word or bad 

Till he came to the other side." 
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rhis could not last long : it endured, however, on Kobin's side longer 
in on the Friar's, who, desiring to bring the matter to an end, carried 
i outlaw to the middle of the stream, and, tossing him roughly in, told 
n either to sink or swim at his pleasure. Kobin preferred swimming 
sinking, and, reaching the bank, grasped his bow, and plucked out an 
x)W from hia quiver : — 

" One of his best shafts below his belt 
At the Fryar he let fly ; 
The curtal Fryar with his steel buckler 
Did put the arrow by. 

Shoot on, shoot on, the Fryar he said. 

Shoot on as thou hast beg^un ; . 
If thou shootest here for a summer's day, /- 

Thy mark I will not shun." 

How many arrows the steel buckler of the Friar put aside the ballad 
gleets to say: four-and-twenty was the usual number of shafts in an 
iher's quiver of those days : at all events, Kobin shot with his usual 
ill, but shot all his arrowi^ away without injuring his invulnerable 
v^ersary. He then laid aside his bow, drew his sword, and, with his 
ckler on his arm, closed with the Friar, who opposed him with equal 
ns and equal resolution: — 

" They fought from ten o'clock o' the day 
Till four in the afternoon; 
Then Kobin Hood came to his knees. 
Of the Fryar to beg a boon. 

A boon, a boon, thou curtal Fryar, 

I beg it on my knee ; 
Let me set my horn unto my mouth, 

And to blow out blasts three. 

That will I do, said the curtal Fryar, 

Of thy blasts I have no doubt : 
I hope liou 'It blow so passing well. 

Till both thy eyes fly out." 

It is probable that the Friar was not aware of the importance of the 
an which he so readily granted ; or it may be that he was prepared for 
emergencies, and relied for assistance on his reserve of " great ban- 
gs," as fit to match the force of all Robin's forest chivalry. Be that as 
may, no sooner were the blasts blown than fifty yeomen with bent bows 
their hands came hastening to the aid of their leader. ** Whose men 
J these ?" inquired the Friar. " They are mine," replied Eobiu. 
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" A boon, a boon, said the curtal Fryar, 
The like I gave to thee, 
To set my fist thus to my month, 
And to whute out whutes three. 

That will I do, said Robin Hood, 

Or else I were to blame ; 
For three whutes in a fiyor's fist 

Will make me glad and fain." 

Hobin seems not to have been prepared for the four-footed opposition 
which " three whutes on the Fryar*s fist" were destined to call up. No 
sooner had he whooted thrice than half a hundred great ban-dogs came 
running to his side j and the Friar proceeded to lay down rules for the 
coming combat :— 

" iHere is for every man a dog, 
And I myself for thee ; 
Nay, by my feith, said Robin Hood, 
Good Fryar, that must not be. 

Two dogs at once to Robin did go, 

One behind, the other before, 
And Robin Hood's mantle of Lincoln green 

Off from his back they tore." 

' This Robin may have expected ; but for the scene which followed no 
previous experience could have prepared him; he had hitherto found 
nothing but steel to resist his shafts. His men turned their arrows at 
once on their four-footed adversaries : — 

" But whether his men shot east and west. 
Or they shot north and south. 
The curtal dogs, so taught they were. 
Caught the arrows in their mouth." 

Little John was less amazed at this than his master. "Take off thy 
dogs, Fryar," he exclaimed, "else evil will befal both them and thee." — 
"Who art thou?" said the Friar, emboldened by the battle having 
hitherto gone in his favour; "whose man art thou that comes here to 
prate to me ?" — " I am Little John, and Robin Hood is my master," 
replied he ; and as he spoke he shot his arrows with such dexterity that 
half a score of the Friar's dogs fell dead, each by a single shaft. " Hold 
thy hand, good fellow," cried the Friar ; " thy master and I shall agree; 
shoot no more, I pray thee." 

" This curtal Fryar kept Fountain's Dale 
For seven long years and more. 
And there was never a knight nor lord 
Could make him yield before." 
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ILIE©IEMIO) m f IHIE (DATIEIIEIDE^iIL, A^ (D(ID]L®(SHIEo 

(from the GERMAN.) 

In the cliainber of the Archbishop of Cologne, two men were standing 
before a table that was covered with parchments and designs. They 
were the Archbishop Conrad Von Hochsteden and his master-bnilder. 
The former scanned attentively all the plans and drawings which the 
master laid, one by one, before him, then brushed them aside, and said, 
" None of all these. Thy plans do not please me. Some are old, others 
fKPe too simple, others again look like Grecian temples ; altogether they 
are trivial and insignificant. No, master ; we will build a cathedral, 
the like of which is not in the world ; a cathedral that shall excite more 
astonishment than the Pyramids of Egypt and the temples of the heathen 
Greeks ; a cathedral in which God will delight to dwell, for it will be 
-worthy of his power and omnipotence ; worthy as a building reared by 
the hand of man can be worthy of Him. Take hence thy drawings, 
master ; reflect, ponder closely, closely, and sketch me a plan that will 
oontent me." 

The master gathered his drawings together thoughtftilly, while the 
Archbishop continued : " My predecessor, the sainted Engelbert, had 
fonned the design to build a cathedral which should excel all the sacred 
edifices that now stand in Christendom. From far and wide were the 
fedthful Christians to make the pilgrimage to Cologne, to a temple which 
shotild be the first in the world. He has often spoken with me of this 
thought ; his purpose has become my inheritance, and I must bring it to 
completion. Reflect upon the immortal fame that awaits thee if it be 
thy lot to perfect the master-work. Upon a brazen tablet thou mayst 
carve thy name, and place it in the midst of the cathedral, that it may 
proclaim the builder to all coming generations." 

The master's eye shone with ambitious joy, and he cried ardently, 
" My gracious lord, so be it. Already the majestic edifice stands in 
thought before my eyes j I see the turrets stretching towards heaven ; I 
hear the tones of the gigantic bells echo for and wide, calling upon the 
fidthful to come and receive the blessings of the church. And they 
come by thousands and thousands, and find room in the vast halls, and 
all listen to the sounds of the mighty organ, which, rolling and thunder- 
ing, proclaims the praise of the Almighty." 

And the Archbishop hearkened with pleasure, but suddenly a dark 
cloud passed across the master's face. " Thy brow contradicts thy words," 
said the Archbishop. " Thou dost speak loudly and of great things, 
while doubt and faint-heartedness are pictured in thy face." I 
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But tlie master said softly, *' It will need unmeasured wealth to rear 
the building worthily, and whence is this to come ?'* 

** That shall be my care, thou man of little faith,*' said the Archbishop, 
confidently. " I myself am rich, and I will willingly become poor for 
the sake of such a work. My chapter is rich ; rich is this good city of 
Cologne, and it will not play the miser when it concerns a work that 
will render it the first city in Christendom. Believe me, many will open 
their cofiers, and there will be no want of gold and silver to decorate tiie 
temple worthily." 

The master's countenance brightened somewhat at these words, and 
he said : '^ Thou dost speak of honour and of fame, my gracious lord ; 
but years will pass before the edifice is completed, many years ; and the 
life of man is short. Shall I live to behold the building in its perfected 
glory r 

" Then the Archbishop turned quickly and cried : " Oh, thou blind, 
vain-hearted man ! will not the work be thy work, even though others 
put the last hand thereto P wilt not thou lay the foundations, and erect 
the first walls and pillars, and others only build the roof, after thy plan, 
after thy thought ? the plan, the thought, brings the fame, not the last 
completion ; and if thy plan be so great that the life of one man suffices 
not to finish it, it is therefore the more glorious ; for he is but of a petty 
soul who counts upon the shadow and the fruits of the tree which he is 
planting. Besides, thou art young, and canst yet bring much to per- 
fection." 

Then the master's eyes gleamed vsdth ardour. He fell at the Arch- 
bishop's feet, and said, ** Yes, thou art right ; I was foolish and blinded. 
Well, then, I will begin the task. My life has found its aim; with 
God's help, to the work ! Give me thy blessing ! " 

The Archbishop raised his hands to bless him, when the door was 
thrown open, and a knight rushed into the chamber with happy tidings 
of a far diflferent nature. The Archbishop joyfully bade him welcome. 
The kneeHng man rose and went his way. All this happened in the 
year of our Lord 1247. 



Z 



About half a year might have passed since the conversation in the 
preceding chapter ; the master was sitting in his chamber, with a piece 
of parchment before him, upon which he had partly drawn a plan. His 
face was pale, his cheeks sunken, his eyes dim, for he had passed many 
nights in fruitless pondering. When he sat before the parchment, with 
the pencil in his hand, the lines which he drew would not shape them- 
selves into a whole. When he wandered alone along the banks of the 
Rhine, he thought always and ever upon his plan ; but when he con- 
ceived that a beam of light illuinined the chaos of his thoughts, and 
that now the lines which swam in mingled confusion before his mind 
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would assume order, then the fame and honour of his name occurred to 
him, his ideas lost their connexion, and he revelled in the prospect of 
foture renown, while he in vain endeavoured to grasp the present, the 
commencement, the plan. 

When at night he tossed restlessly upon his couch, the form of a 
gigantic structure, it is true, shaped itself before his soul in half-waking 
visions; and had he been able to hold it firm, in a calm and quiet 
dream, the remembrance thereof might have remained with him on 
waking ; but other images ever thrust themselves between, and efiaced 
all clearness. 

He then saw his monument in the church, and upon it his name in 
letters of gold. He saw a devout crowd stand around, and heard them 
say : " Here rests the great master who built this cathedral ; let us pray 
for his soul!" And all kneeled and prayed for him, the immortal 
master. Then, when he awoke, a sudden pain would shoot through his 
breast; for it had been a dream only, and the building was not yet 
began. 

Thus had he toiled for six months ; and the longer he pondered, the 
more ardent his desire to complete his plan ; and the oftener messengers 
came from the Archbishop to know whether he would not soon begin 
the building, so much the more confused became his thoughts. Angpiish 
of soul came upon him, a fear that he would never complete his work, 
and the blood boiled feverishly in his veins. Thus he sat again before 
the parchment, despairing of himself, of his art, of his power ; he could 
not grasp a single thought, and sad gloom lay upon the soul of the 
young and mighty master. 

Then the door was opened, and Master Schmidt, the silversmith, 
entered ; and behind him came two apprentices, bearing the great brazen 
tablet which the master-builder had ordered, while still glowing with 
the first inspiration for his work, and — ^his renown. 

And the silversmith said : " Here is the tablet, master, which thou 
didst order. Thy name is cut deeply in large letters, and beneath it 
runs, that thou didst begin the building of the great cathedral in the 
year of our Lord 1248." The master constrained the smith to go, for a 
blush of shame stood upon his face. 

"When he was alone, he considered the tablet, and a stream of hot 
tears burst from his eyes ; and he said to himself, in bitter scorn : " Oh, 
thou great master, thou wise master ! thou dost pluck the fruit before 
the tree is planted ; thou dost keep the wedding before thou hast the 
bride ; thou wouldst enjoy the victory before thou hast won the battle. 
Oh, thou prudent master, thou wise master ! thou art come to the end 
before thou hast made a beginning ! Oh, thou immortal master ! eternal 
fiune thou canst not miss ; the tablet with thy name is here — ^the cathe- 
dral alone is wanting !" 
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And he laughed aloud in mockery and despair, while bitter tears fell 
down his cheeks. 

Again steps echoed in the outer chamber, and an aged servant of the 
Archbishop came to him and said : " My gracious master sends thee 
greeting, and invites thee to visit him in Bonn. He has discovered a 
quarry on the Drachenfels, which abounds with a fair reddish stone. 
He would have thee examine the stone, and if it is suitable, the new 
cathedral shall be built thereof. Moreover, the Archbishop hopes that 
thy plan will soon be perfected." 

The master stood with averted countenance to conceal his glowing 
face, and he replied, in a low voice, that he would do the Archbishop's 
will. And when the servant was gone, he walked hastily to and fro in 
the chamber, and said to himself : " It must be done ; it must be done! 
Scorn and shame await me if my skill prove wanting now. Then 
another will come, will rear the cathedral, and I — ^laughed at and 
mocked ! No ! I must, must be the builder ; I must invent the plan, 
though my soul's welfare be the price !" 

Then the brazen tablet fell c^flshing from the chair to the ground; 
the master snatched his cap from the wall, and rushed from the chamber. 



I 



Amid the mountains of the Siebengebirges, the Dracl^enfels towers 
steep and lofty, affording a wide view of the fair valley of the Khine. 
On a spring day, in the year 1248, a man of grave and earnest coimte- 
nance slowly ascended the mountain, often pausing, lost in deep thought. 
It W£is the master, who was on his way to examine the quarry, from the 
stones of which the new cathedral was to be built. His errand seemed 
to him a bitter mockery at himself, for he had now no hope that he 
should be the builder. The Archbishop, angry at his long delay, had 
resolved to send for another master, but, at last, had granted him a short 
respite, at the end of which the plan must be ready, and the building 
begun. The master had accepted the respite, which on the morrow 
would be at an end ; he had just left the Archbishop, and, overpowered 
by the deepest anguish, had told him that the plan was ready, and that 
he would lay it before him on the morrow. 

Already all was life and animation about the spot chosen for the 
building. The stonecutters, the masons, the handicraftsmen of all kinds 
were hired, and had abeady assembled from near and far ; the wagons, 
the implements, the machines, and whatever else was necessary to the 
work, lay in readiness, and to-morrow they were to begin to dig the pit 
in which the foundation wall was to be laid. 

And still the plan was not ready. The idea of the building hovered 
before the master, the form of the cathedral stood in faint outlines before 
his soul ; but in spite of all his thinking and pondering, these outlines 
would not assume a clear and definite shape. The ground plan was to 
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be of tJbie fonn of a cnicifix ; two mighty turrets should rear themselves 
at the portaL Upon this the master was clear, but he could not find the 
just harmony of the proportions ; he drew, and the lines did not meet, 
crossing or evading each other ; he reckoned, but his reckoning did not 
prove correct, and he could not find the error. If inordinate ambition 
had formerly darkened the master's clear senses, now anxiety, fear, 
shame, despair were added, and his work made less and less progress. 
As oftentimes a word hovers upon our tongue, and still wc cannot find 
and utter it, so the giant image of the cathedral danced before the 
master's senses, and he could not grasp it, could not hold it fast. 

Thus he ascended the mountain, weary and murmuring at himself, 
battling against the last doubts of a resolve to cool his glowing brain in 
the deep waters of the Ehine. He reached the quarry, which at that 
time was little worked, and where many steep, smooth precipices rose 
before the eye of the spectator. The master stood sunk in thought ; he 
tamed over several loose stones with his staff, took one in his hand, and 
still was evidently busied with other thoughts than that of examining 
the mass. A slight sound startled him ; he raised his eyes, and stood 
almost petrified with terror and astonishment. 

Upon the face of a perpendicular rock before him, drawn in large, firm 
lines, appeared the cathedral, as he had thought it in his mind. There 
were the two heaven-aspiring turrets, there was the vast circuit of the 
halls, there the gigantic whole, which he had tried in vain to grasp. 
He seized himself by the arm, to convince himself whether he were 
awake or dreaming. "No! it is no dream," he then cried suddenly; 
" thus it is, thus I bore it around in spiiit, while yet it would not grow 
dear to me." 

He stepped nearer — ^the drawing had disappeared ; he rushed toward 
die rocky wall to discover the lines — ^the cold, bare stone alone was 
visible ! He closed his eyes to view the well-considered image once 
more in his mind, to stamp those lines, those bold proportions upon his 
memory ; in vain, his fancy was dull and shapeless. The more he strove 
and toiled, so much the more desolate and waste was it within him. 
There stood a turret before his inward vision, but the foundation was 
wanting; there, two pillars reared themselves aloft, but he could not 
find the arch that surmounted them ; then the whole picture rose before 
him again, and grew smaller and smaller, as if an irresistible power were 
dragging him away from it. He felt as if he must hold firm, as if he 
must brace himself desperately against this power ; in vain, — the picture 
grew smaller and smaller ; at last it disappeared. 

Despair now seized him. He had seen it with his own eyes, his 
masterpiece, bold and glorious, the like of which had never yet been 
oonoeiTed, completed ; the goal of his striving, of his painful toil, was 
reached ; his spirit had viewed the enormous space which thcae \^c\!^ 
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arches enclosed, and it was lost, gone irrevocably ! His brain glowed 
feverishly, his pulse beat convulsively ; he felt that madness was stealing 
upon him, and he laughed aloud in ftirious self-mockery. 

A hoarse echo returned his laugh, and he looked around in terror ; a 
travelling pedlar stood before him, greeting him humbly. The master 
turned his back upon h\m angrily, but the other spoke to him, and said: 
" Wilt thou not buy some cuiiosities, good friend ? I am returning from 
Italy, and have brought several with me. Look, for example, at this 
roll of parchment." 

The pedlar held before the master's eyes an unrolled drawing ; it was 
the same that he had seen upon the rock, smaller, but accurately and 
delicately executed. 

" What is that ?" cried the master in affiight. 

" The plan for the new cathedral in Cologne," said the other. 

The master shuddered, and said, " The plan is not yet made." 

" I know it," said the pedlar with a laugh. " I have drawn it after 
the master's thoughts." 

The master struck his hand against his forehead; he looked about 
him, no longer knowing where he was. The sun now sank blood-red in 
the west, and the first dark shadow fell upon the earth. '* After his 
thoughts !" he stammered, scarce audibly. " Dost deal in sorcery ?** 

" Somewhat," cried the other. " I learned it in Egypt." 

" It is my plan, drawn after my thoughts," muttered the master. "I 
will buy it ; name the price." 

" Not much," said the pedlar, humbly ; " write thy name here." 

The master took the offered parchment, and read its contents : it was 
a compact with the Evil One ! He started three steps backward, and 
cried, " Get thee behind me, Satan !" 

A strange smile distorted the pedlar's features as he said, " As it 
pleases thee," and turned to depart. 

But the master cried in ftiry, " Hold ! give me the plan ; it is mine ; 
thou hast stolen it from my thoughts.'' 

" That is true," replied the other, quietly ; " but thon wilt nevff 
complete it. Thinkest thou it is I who have confused thy head with 
crafty malice ? Not so, my learned master ; it is thy ambition which 
has plunged thee into this wretchedness. Man must with holy thou^ts 
approach a holy work ; thou hast done otherwise ; therefore, it will never 
prosper with thee vrithout my help. Well, dost thou consent ?" 

With these words, he unrolled the picture before the master, and 
walked slowly backward, still holding the parchment before his eyes. 
And more and more glorious did it appear to the unhappy master. A 
wild storm raged in his soul. To-morrow, the Archbishop's anger, ti« 
mockery of the city; here, the unhoped-for noblest Mfilment of his 
wishes ; death or life, bcoth ot immortal &me ; nothing or everythioi'* 
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The tempter was still a step from tlie angle of a projecting rock ; now, 
it half covered him ; now, he had disappeared. 

Then the master called, ** Hold ! hold ! give me the plan ; I will sign !'' 



The busy stir upon the bnilding-spot was silent, for the yesper-bell 
had sounded. Two burghers were walking around upon the place, 
-viewing the preparations for the building. 

** What, in Heaven's name!" cried Herr Roisdorf, the baker, " do they 
mean to build a city here ? They have dug a foundation as large as a 
quarter of the city.*' 

**Not a city,'* said the other, Herr Mumprecht, the smith, "but a 
temple of God which the whole city can enter and worship Him." 

"Are they digging wells here ?" asked the former. " These pits look 
as deep as if water were to be found only at the centre of the earth." 

** They are the foundations for the turrets," replied the smith. " They 
must be thus deep to support the burden which will rest upon them. 
Smrely it is to be an enormous work. But thou shouldst walk around 
here in the day-time, and see them at their labours. Many ships arrive 
daily with stones from beyond Bonn. Scores of wagons come and go the 
-whole day, bringing the stones to the building-spot. Hundreds of stone- 
cutters stand ready to hew them. Then there are the diggers, the masons, 
the carpenters, the throng of carts that bring sand and lime, and the men 
who prepare the mortar. They have been at work here for a year, and 
still only here and there is a part of the foundation wall to be seen. And 
amid all this walks around the noble master, everywhere regulating, 
everywhere aiding. See, yonder he comes with the venerable Archbishop." 

The two just-named personages now walked by, engaged in conver- 
sation. 

^ I no longer know thee, master," said the Archbishop ; " thou wast 
formerly a cheerful, happy man, and now a deep gloom shadows thy 
fiEUje ; not a smile can be drawn from thee. And still, methioks, thou 
hast reason to be joyful, for our work plainly advances." 

The master was sHent, and the Archbishop continued : " Each morning 
in my chamber do I take delight in the plan which thou hast prepared 
fiir me. Truly it will be a wondrous work, and will hand down thy 
name to all time." A singular smile passed across the master's coun- 
tenance, yet it seemed like one of deep pain. 

The Archbishop continued : " The bones of the three sainted kings will 
find a worthy resting-place in the new building. But as soon as thou art 
able, come to Bonn ; I have many things to show thee there. My sculptors 
are unceasingly busied, and the goldsmiths never suffer their smelting- 
fomaces to be extinguished; and all labour solely upon the decorations 
fbr the cathedraL Come to Bonn; it wiU cheer thee, and dissipate thy 
melancholy.'' 
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The master was still silent, and the Prince at last gave up the attempt 
to gain speech from him. He found his train awaiting him, and left the 
building-spot. 

But the master tm^ied back, descended into the deep pit which had 
been dug, and examined the walls, proving carefully each stone, to see if 
it lay firmly, closely scrutinizing whether the earthy wall of the ditch 
was well supported, that it might not fall in and destroy the workmen. 
In the meanwhile, night had come, and the moon, now in her first 
quarter, cast her uncertain light upon the scene. The master seated him- 
self in deep thought upon a hewn stone, and sank in gloomy broodings. 

After a while, he opened his lips, and said in a whisper : " Thou art 
a crafty trader, Satan, and he who traffics with thee has surely lost, and 
is already cheated. Does it not sufiice thee that thou hast bought my 
soul's welfare ? must thou rob me also of all the joy of life? Here, by 
night, I wander alone, for dread of thy malice constrains me. Must I 
not fear that the labour of the day may be destroyed at night by thy 
devilish arts, that the scaffolding may break, and the pit, so laborioiisly 
dug, be filled with earth again ; that the foundation walls may be dis- 
placed, and in course of time the building fall in ruins ? Here I sit, 
night after night, armed with holy relics, and guard my work as the dog 
guards the house against thieves. Oh, this building ! It is a horror to 
me ! I could call down curses upon it, and still an irresistible power 
impels me to complete it. If the torment of men is thy joy, their loss 
thy gain, then, in truth, Satan, hast thou driven a good bargain with me." 

Thus spoke the master, and, leaning his head in his hands, he sank in 
gloomy contemplation. 



The Archbishop Conrad von Hochsteden was dead. The building of 
the cathedral prospered under his successor as under him. Already the 
walls towered from the earth, the places could be recognized where the 
windows were to admit the light within, and the carpenters were already 
busily engaged, carving the wooden arches which were destined to serve 
as a temporary support and guiding-line to the arches of stone. 

It happened now one evening, that a young mason, an apprentice, had 
forgotten a trinket which he was accustomed to lay aside when at hii 
work. He feared lest some one might find it, and take possession of it 
He resolved, therefore, to return after vespers and look for it. He 
begged one of his comrades to accompany him, and, as the latter con- 
sented, the two walked toward the building. " Seest thou," began the 
former, "how they are already carving the stones for the arches? I 
think the pillared archways will soon be completed. It will be a noble 
building." 

"Do not talk to me of your building,'' said the other. " I would I had 
never come here to seek employment. It is true, at home we build oni^ 
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plain borglirars' houses, but the work goes gaily and merrily on. The 
maater-builder comes cheerfdlly in the morning to the spot, and takies 
delight in the progress of the work ; and his joy gives the workmen 
pleasnre and courage, so that cheerful songs echo around, and merry 
jests enliven the labour. And when the house is roofed, there is a gay 
feast, at which many a bucksome lass is whirled along in the dance. 
But no blessing can rest upon this building. The master walks gloomily 
aronnd among the workmen ; not a word of praise or of notice passes 
his lips, and all are glad when he has turned his back. The men catch 
the humour, and work sullenly beside each other, so that one wields the 
hammer without joy or spirit." 

**Ilail not against the master,'* said the former; "how can he be 
cheerflil with the great cares that oppress his soul ? It is true, no noisy 
stir prevails in this building ; one speaks to the other seldom, and then 
a low word, and a kind of gloom reigns over all ; but that is because it 
is a holy building, and to such, loud and boisterous mirth is unfitting." 

**Tut, tut! holy or not holy," cried the second, "all my lifetime 
masons and masons' men were a merry set,- and not tongue-tied hypo- 
crites. But as to the master, he may be an able craftsman ; I do not 
deny that ; but his mood is silent and sullen, and that does not please 
me. The people, too, whisper so many things about him. He holds 
oonverse with no mortal, he loves no one, has neither wife nor child. 
And hast thou not heard what the people say ? how that he steals every 
erening to the building-spot, and wanders around the whole night among 
the new walls, and that he does not go hence until after the first cock- 
crow? What can he be doing there by night, unless he pHes secret 
ma^c arts ? and that is easy to believe when you look at 1dm. Those 
deep burning eyes in that pale, sunken face; that white hair on the 
head of a man who numbers scarcely fifty years; those pale lips, so 
I closely locked that you might think they had grown together ; all this 
; marks him a man who carries in his bosom some strange secret." 

♦* There is something true in what you say," said the other. " I 
myself to-day, for the first time, heard a word from his lips, and, for the 
6r8t time, saw life in his rigid, iron features. Toward noon, he had a 
large tablet of brass brought in, on which several letters were engraved. 
I did not know what they meant, for I am no monk to read them. We 
were directed to place it in one of the middle pillars. The master looked 
<m attentively, and called aloud once or twice, ^Firm! right firm!' I 
looked at him ; his eyes flashed, as if in wild joy ; a triumphant smile 
played about his mouth, and he stood erect and lofty as a king. And 
when the last stroke of the hanmier fell, he cried, * At last!' and gave 
OS money to drink his health. But, hold ! it must be hereabouts that I 
left my sweetheart's token. It is pitch dark; the moon no longer 
shines over the walls." 
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They advanced cautiously, that they might not stumble over tlie 
stones which lay around; but suddenly they paused, startled by a 
strange apparition. Before the pillar in which the brazen tablet with 
the master's name had that morning been inlaid, sat the latter, holding a 
crucifix in his hand, his eyes fixed stedfastly upon the tablet. From 
time to time, he looked inquiringly and anxiously aroimd ; at last he 
rose, examined the tablet and its juncture with the stone around, and 
muttered, in a tone of satisfaction, " It will hold !" 

He then took his seat again, lost in deep thought. The expression of 
satisfaction gradually left his countenance ; it grew dark and gloomy, 
and he spoke in a low voice, " But the price is too high ! And there is 
no help!" 

Suddenly he clasped the crucifix in both his hands, held it up before 
him, and sank upon his knees, as if he would pray. His features became 
enlivened; an inward struggle was visible in their expression. It 
seemed as if he were endeavouring, with all his force, to direct his 
thoughts upon some object, in which, however, he was unsuccessful, fw 
suddenly he dropped the crucifix, placed both hands over his fiEU», and 
murmured, " In vain ! I can no longer !" 

The two comrades had watched in silence the master's singular coDr 
duct, but they now turned to depart. The master heard their steps, 
doubtless, for he sprang up; his flashing eyes were directed at tiie 
departing companions ; he caught up the crucifix, held it outstretched, 
and, with a thundering voice, repeated various forms of conjuratioo. 
The two apprentices, seized with terror, fled with hasty steps, and 
behind them sounded the master's voice, who, between the words of 
conjuration, cried, laughing grimly, ** Ha! ha ! thy labour is in vain; I 
keep good watch !" 
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Between the mountains of the Siebengebirges there runs a valky 
called Heisterbach. At the extremity of this there stood at that time a 
hermitage, in which dwelt an old hermit, who was known fisur and wide 
for his piety, so that the faithful from all parts of the suiroundiDg 
country made pilgrimages to him to receive his blessing. Father 
Aloysius — this was the name of the devout old man — sat one evening 
before his hermitage, sunk in contemplation of the setting sun, and 
yielding to the devout thoughts which this spectacle awaked in l» 
bosom. 

A man now came slowly up the path, often stopping, as if he wtf 
striving with himself whether he should proceed or not. When he wtf 
about twenty paces from the hermit, he suddenly walked vigorondf 
forward, sank upon his knees before him, and said in a low voker 
** Praised he our Lord Jesus Christ!" 
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"Far ever and ever, amen!" replied Father Aloysius. "Rise, and 
tell me who thon art, and what brings thee hither." 

But the other remained upon his knees, and said, " I am the master 
who is building the new cathedral in the city of Cologne." 

The hermit was well pleased to see the far-famed man, and said, " I 
greet thee in the name of the Lord, thou pious jnaster, who hast devoted 
thy life to God's service, and hast begun a work which will redound to 
the glory of the holy Church. But rise, and tell me thy desire." 

The master did not rise, but answered, " I am no pious man, as thou 
callest me, reverend father: a great sinner lies at thy feet; and my 
desire is that you listen to my confession, and then inform me what I 
sihoxild do in ^lis, my highest need." 

As the hermit, wondering at these words, desired him to speak, and 
to disclose to him all the truth, the master related how he had obtained 
the plan, and then continued: "See, thus grievously have I sinned. 
When the Archbishop spoke to me of the new building, there darted, 
as it were, a flash of lightning through my soul, and the image of the 
cathedral, as it is now building, stood clearly before me. But my 
thoiights were blinded by wicked vanity, so that I did not set about the 
vraA with God's blessing, as was so needful in so hallowed an under- 
taking, but thought solely of the fame which should accrue to me there- 
firom. And thus my mind was so clouded by ambition, that I could 
never grasp the plan distinctly, and in my deep despair thereat, I fell 
into the snares of the Evil One. But the punishment has overtaken me 
even in this world, for since that moment I have not known a quiet 
hour." 

And he related further how he had watched by night in the cathedral, 
and then continued: "I can no longer bear the fearful burden which 
"weiglis upon me. I would not confess to the pious fathers in Cologne, 
lest it should prove a grief and scandal to them, when they learned that 
the cathedral in which they so delight was built with Satan's help. 
Therefore I have come to thee, that thou mayest utter a blessing upon 
my building, that it may prosper, and tell me if it is not possible that 
the punishment which I have drawn upon me may be lightened." 

The master was silent, and bowed his forehead in the dust. 

But after long reflection, the pious hermit said, " Thou hast sinned 
grievously, my son. But the All-mighty is also the All-merciful; he 
will behold thy deep and bitter repentance, and the heavy punishment 
which thou hast already sufiered &om the tormenting consciousness of 
thy guilt. And if thou shalt persevere in thy purpose of reformation, 
and dost exercise repentance until thy life's close, the Lord will look 
down graciously upon thee, and will not eternally condemn thee; for 
truly he sent his Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, to save and redeem man- 
kind, and thou also wilt share in this redemption. But that thy peni- 1 
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tence may be complete, go hence, and let the brazen tablet with thy 
name engraven upon it be taken out of the pillar in the chxurch. For 
as thou hast sinned from foolish vanity, it shall be thy punishment 
that thy name be forgotten among men, and never more be uttered 
upon earth. And because thou didst not set about thy work with 
God's help, it will never be completed, for that at which the Lord is 
not present will never prosper." 

At these words the master rose, and bitter woe was visible in his 
countenance. His whole life had been bound up in the building of his 
cathedral, and now his life was lost. 

But the pious hermit continued to comfort him, so that he at last be- 
came more consoled, and resolved to do as was told him, that he might 
regain his peace of mind. Father Aloysius gave him his blessing, and 
he returned to Cologne with a lighter heart. 



Various strange things were whispered in the city of Cologne. The 
people heard with great astonishment that the master had caused the 
brazen tablet with his name to be taken from the pillar, and the opening 
to be walled up again. And they told each other that since that time 
the master had been completely changed. Although each one had fer- 
merly avoided him on account of his singular demeanour, his dark and 
stedfast gaze, yet now each looked upon him with compassion ; for deep 
grief was visible in his pallid face, and still the heavy gloom upon hi» 
brow had become much milder. 

But the people wondered still more that the master no longer ms 
ever present at the building as heretofore, but went often to the churchefl^ 
and came more and more seldom, until at last he was almost entirely 
forgotten. And one day they heard in the city that the master mt 
dead, and buried in all stillness. He had requested on his death-hed 
that this should be so, that no one should attend his body to the tomh, 
and no one know the place of his buiial. 

And it happened as Father Aloysius had said. Soon, repeated Har 
drances interrupted the progress of the building, mostly arising froB 
the feuds of the city with the Archbishops, so that it could easily ta 
seen that they came from an evil source. And after the year 1499 tk 
building of the cathedral entirely ceased, so that it remains at this dif 
unfinished. 

But the master's name was forgotten. And when any one now staads 
before the gigantic edifice, and admires the boldness, the grandeur of the 
undei-taking, — wonderful, even uncompleted, — and asks after the nan* 
of the master-builder, there is no one who can name him. It is to b« 
found in no book, the memory of no man has preserved it, it has not 
passed from generation to generation — it is forgotten J 
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•THE KOBLE FISHESMAN. 

The adventure with the eurtal Friar 
iraBchiefljonlasd: £abin's next adven- 
taxB was on a less stable element, the sea. 
The ballad which describes his want of 
mcoeai as a fiaher, and how he redeemed 
hinuelf from captivity aa well as from 
repnMch with his bow, is called ' The 
Noble Fiaheiman,' and was found hy 
Bitam in the collection of Antbonj-a- 
Wood, with the following- proisc heading: 
■Sfaowingbow Robin won a priae on the 
■es, and how he gave the one halfe to 
hia dame, and the other 1o the building ' 
of afans-honsee.* In Robin's davs his ' 
coontrviiienweietimid sailors: thersel- 
dotn made STOTkge in the winter months; 
diejr iwlv went out of sight of land ; 
■Bdhsdezfailnltdbntsvmptoms.at least, 
of dtat mdacily tempered by skill which 
fcss nnce given them the command of 
ttie ooan. It was mther a love of va- 
riety than ■ We of rail water that tuok 
Ae King of Sherwood to ff»'. be be«am« 
weuT. «Ti lie ballad, of ihe woodtiide, 
cteMng tike faBow'dMT, and the pnrtit- 
IcM oompatioi] which be pnrened; and, 
tmSSag hu men to^«tbiT, asid : — 
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a- DMrehantt two or three; 
viiJ I to Scarbonmgji go. 
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So, qnoth Robin Hood, 111 to Scarborough go, 

It seems a very fine day : 
And be took bis inn at a widow woman's bouse 

Adown by tbe waters grey." 

Tbe widow looked at her lodger, and, seeing him personable and 
promising, inquired who be was, and what was bis trade. *< I am a poor 
fisherman," replied Eobin, with a downcast look, " and in my own 
country I am called Simon of the Lee." 

" Simon, she said, if thou 'It be my man. 
Bound wages I '11 give thee ; 
For I have as good a ship of my own 
As any that sailg the sea." 

Bobin entered ai omse into the service of the buxom widow, and, joining 
his new comradei^ tbey plucked up the anchor, and, sailing till old 
England grew dim iiL Ihe distance, cast their baited hooks into the sea, 
and began to catch fish ; but, alas for Kobin ! he was ignorant of the 
whole mystery of fishing, and when others dropped their baited hooks 
into the water, he dropped in a naked hook and a bare line. This was 
not imobserved : — 

<* It will be long, said the master then, 
Ere this lubber thrive at sea ; 
He shall not have one fin of our fish. 
For in faith he ^ not worthy. 

woe is me, said Simon then. 
And the day that I came here ; 

1 wish I were in Plympton Park 

Chasing the &llow-deer. 

For every clown laughs me to scorn. 

And a lubber they me call j 
But if I had them in Plympton Park 

I would put scorn on them all." 

The moment for Robin to assert his superiority, even on the sea, was at 
hand: if he failed to arm his lines and bait his hooks, and caught nothing, 
while his companions laughed at his ignorance, his looks brightened as he 
saw a French rover bearing down upon them, for he had not forgotten to 
bring his bow and arrows: as Robin's face brightened, the master's 
countenance sank : — 

" O woe is me, said the master then. 
And the day that I ^as bom ; 
For of all the fish we have caught this day 
There is every fin forlorn. 
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For yont French robbers upon the sea 

Will not spare us a man, 
Bnt cany ns to the shores of France, 

And cast us in prison Strang.** 

e simulated fusherman ventured a word. ** Master/* he said, " do not 
a£raid ; give me my bow and arrows, and not one Frenchman will I 
ire.*' There was a smile, among Robin*s companions at this, for they 
ed his skill at the bow by his skill in fishing: the master answered 
ighly :— 

" Now hold thy peace, thou long lubber, 
Thou art but brags and boast ; 
If I should cast thee overboard, 
There *s but one lubber lost. 

Simon grew angry at these words. 

An angry man was he ; 
But he took his bent bow in his hand. 

To the ship-hatch then went he.** 

t Eobin foimd that a ship's plank afforded no such steady footing as 
J green sward of Plympton Park ; he stood with difficulty, and drew 
unsteady string : — 

" Come, tie me to the mast, he cried. 
Against my object fair, 
And give me my bent bow in my hand. 
And I *11 no Frenchman spare. 

He drew his arrow unto the head. 

And he drew with might and main ; 
And to the first Frenchman's heart straightway 

The cloth-yard shaft is gane.** 

3cess brought security ;' as the Frenchmen began to drop before his 
idly arrows, Robin's footing grew firmer, and his hand quite steady, 
I he requested to be unbound, that he might despatch his shafts more 
»idly : — 

" O, loose me from the mast, he cried. 
And for them take thou no care ; 
But give me my bent bow in my hand, 
And I'll no Frenchman spare." 

Ls was complied with, it seems, though the ballad-maker has not 
orded it ; and Robin shot so fast and so well, that when they boarded 
rover they found all her crew transfixed with arrows. Twelve 
osand pounds in good red gold, and a ship well appointed and fit for 
, was the reward of the victors. Robin had forgiven the haxsk 
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of the master, and the slighting laughter of his comrades, whei 
property came to be disposed of: — 

*< One half of the ship, said Simon then, 
To our dame and children small ; 
And the other half of the ship 1 11 bestow 
On you, my comrades all. 

But up bespoke the master then. 

Says, Simon now Ust to me ! 
You have won the ship with your own hand. 

And you shall the owner be. 

It shall be as I said, quoth Simon then ; 

With this gold for the oppressed 
An habitation I will build 

Where they may live at rest." 

Robin, having made this charitable disposition of his unexpected w 
laid the name of Simon of the Lee aside, retired fix)m the ser\dce < 
widow of Scarborough, resumed his sylvan habits, and, seated once 
beneath the Welbeck oaks, gave law to Church and State. 

ROBIN HOOD AND WILL SCARLETT. 

The ballad of * Robin Hood and Will Scarletf is very old, and hai 
been popular : it was copied by the scrupulous Ritson from a 
black-letter copy in the collection of Anthony-a-Wood, where it 
the title of * Robin Hood and the Stranger.' The legend commem 
sending out Robin from his bower in Sherwood in quest of a fat bu 
a friar with something in his pocket ; for it appears, from an exc 
tion on the part of Little John, that there was little in the public ] 
and less in the public larder. The person whom it was his lu 
encounter seemed a dandy of the finest water : — 

" As Robin Hood walk'd the forest along, 
It was in the mid of the dav, 
There he was aware of a deft young man 
As ever walk'd on the way. 

His doublet was all of silk, 't is said, 

His stockings like scarlet shone. 
And alone he walk'd on the greenwood path. 

To Robin Hood all unknown." 

But the stranger in his scarlet and silk was one after Robin's 
heart : — 
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'' The stranger he made no mickle ado, 
Bnt he bent a right good bow, 
And the fattest of all the herd he slew, 
Forty good yards him fro. 

Well shot! well shot! quoth Eobin Hood then, 

That shot was shot in time, 
And if thon wilt bnt accept of the place, 

1 11 make thee a yeoman of mine.** 

yeoman of thine !" said the other, scornfully ; ** make haste and get 
my way, or by my faith thou shalthave buffets, and that instantly/' 
hou hadst best abstain from buffets," replied Robin, meekly ; " for, 
h I seem but a lone person, a blast of this little horn would bring 
is, and strong ones:** — 

** Thou hadst best not wind thy horn, he said, 
Whatever may be thy haste, 
For I can draw out a good broad-sword. 
And quickly cut thy blast. 

Then Bobin Hood bent a very good bow, 

For to shoot he would full £Eun ; 
And the stranger he bent a very good bow 

To shoot at bold Robin again." 

!old! hoUr* cried Robin, ^this is the wrong way of going to work; 
shoot, one of us will surely be slain ; but let us take sword and 
sr, and go under yonder oak and prove ourselves." — ^ As I hope to 
'ed,"«ud the other, "'tis a good thought; so draw, and let us begin: 
nr me, if I fly <me foot !" — 

^ Then Robin he lent the stranger a blow 
Most scared him out of his wit ; 
Thon never lent blow, the stranger he said. 
That shall be better requit. 

The stranger then drew a good broad-sword. 

And hit Robin on the crown ; 
nil frtmi everv hair of bold Robin's head 

The blood ran trickling down." 

Bd-4-ffi£TCT. good feUow!" exclaimed Roinn, ^ tfaoa canst work as 
rith the broad-sword as with the bow; I must know thy mune, and 
f thj dwelling-place, before we go farther." — ^ As for that," replied 
lier. " I care not who knows that I was bom in Maxwell town, 
[ am caLcd the ycmng Gamwell, and that, for killing mj fathers 
rd. I am fbreed to the forest to see an nnele o£ nune, wiwm 
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call Eobin Hood.'' This was a timely expknatioii for both ; the King of 
the Forest exclaimed: — 

'* K thou art the cousin of Robin Hood, then 
The sooner we shall have done. 
By the faith of my body, the stranger replied, 
I am his own sister's son." 

There was kissing and embracing good store on this discovery, says 
the ballad ; and Kobin, who always loved to have a sharer in his joy, 
called out for Little John, who, on making his appearance, very delibe- 
rately prepared his weapon to strike on- the part of his master. " Oh, 
no! no! friend John!" exclaimed Eobin, interposing; ''this must not 
be ; he is my sister's son, and cousins I have no other :" — 

" But he shall be a bold yeoman of mine, 

My chief man next to thee ; 
And I, Bobin Hood, and thou, Little John, 

And Will Scarlett — ^the three. 
Shall live the best and bravest outlaws 

That range the north countree." 

THE widow's THBEE SONS. 

The ballad which represents Kobin Hood rescuing the widow's three 
sons, and hanging the sheriff in their stead, is from the York edition of 
' Bobin Hood's Garland,' and is looked on by Bltson as one of the oldest 
extant. Like many other national rhymes, this ballad begins by praising 
the season : there are twelve months, says the minstrel, in the year, but 
the merriest of all is the merry month of May, and in that month it was 
the pleasure of Robin Hood to take a walk towards the town of Notting- 
ham, where he met an old woman crying bitterly: he proceeded to 
question her : — 

" What news, what news, thou silly old woman, 
What news hast thou for me ? 
Said she, Three squires of Nottingham town 
To-day ai'e condemned to die." 

" What have they done, old dame, to deserve this ?" inquired the out- 
law, moved by her tears. " Have they burned parishes, or murdered 
priests, or injured virgins ?" — " They have neither," said the old woman, 
*' burned parishes, nor murdered priests, nor harmed virgins — and yet 
they must die :" — 

" Now what have they done, said Robin Hood then, 
Old woman now tell to me P 
Oh, it 's for slaying the king's fallow-deer, 
And bending their bows with thee. 
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Dost thon not mind now, Kobin, she said, 

Since I made you snp and dine — 
By the faith of my body, qnoth bold Eobin Hood, 

You tell 't in a capital time." 

He said no more, for words would only impede, not help, in the deed 
which lie now resolved to do : moved by the memory of the old woman's 
kindness in other days, and his affection for the three yeomen who had 
borne bows at his bidding, he continued his walk towards Nottingham, 
till he met with a begging pilgrim, who, in answer to his inquiry, con- 
firmed the old woman's tale, that three good squires were condemned to 
die that day at Nottingham. He took his measures at once : — 

" Cknne, change thy apparel with me, old man. 
Come, change thy apparel for mine ,* 
Here 's forty good shillings in white silver, 
Go spend it in ale or wine. 

O thine apparel is good, he said, 

And mine is ragged and torn : 
Wherever you go, wherever you ride. 

Laugh not an old man to scorn. 

Come, change thy apparel with me, old churl. 

Come, change thy apparel with mine ; 
Here are twenty pieces of good red gold. 

To feast thy brethi'en with wine." 

The sight of the gold, and the dress of Lincoln green, overcame the 
palmer's reluctance, and the transfer was made, much, it would seem, to 
the amusement of both. Kobin's carelessness of consequences, and the 
indulgence of humour, even in moments of peril and danger, are pictured 
in many a ballad, nor are they omitted here : — 

" Then Robin put on the old man's cloak. 
Was patched black, blue, and red ; 
He thought no shame the lee-day long. 
To bear the bags of bread. 

Then he put on the old man's breeks, 

Were patch'd from side to side ; 
By the breath of my body, bold Eobin can say, 

This man loved little pride." 

For every rag Kobin had a joke, for every patch a pun : the old pal- 
mer's high-crowned hat, his darned hose and shoes, mended above and 
below, and armed with broad-headed hobnails, were not put on without 
a sally, severally and collectively; and when the exchange was com- 
pleted, Robin, surveying himself, declared it was a good habit which 
made the man, and hastened on his errand of mercy : — I 
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*^ Now Eobin Hood is to Nottingham gone 
With a link down and a-down ; 
And there he met with the prond Sheriff, 
Who was walking about the town. 

Christ, now save, O Sheriff! lie said, 
O Christ, now save and see ! 

Now what will you give to a silly old man, 
To-day will your hang^man be ? " 

Now the Sheriff seemed a man to whom nothing could be a warning • 
in the disguise once of a beggar, another time in that of an old woman, 
Robin had wrought him both sorrow and woe ; but at present he looked 
on the disguised outlaw without any suspicion, and answered : — 

'* Some suits, some suits, the Sheriff he said. 
Some suits will I give to thee ; 
Some suits, some suits, and pence thirteen, 
To-day is a hangman's fee. 

Then Eobin he turns him round about, 

And jumps from stone to stone ; 
By the faith of my body, the Sheriff he said. 

Well jump'd, thou silly old man.'' 

It would appear that while this conversation continued, the three con- 
demned men, accompanied by the Sheriff's soldiers, were on their way to 
the gibbet, which stood without the walls of the town ; and that on the 
other hand the bands of the outlaw had approached unseen, and concealed 
themselves, whence they might advance and take an effectual part in the 
fray which they knew to be at hand. These matters influenced the reply 
of Eobin, who knew well when it was best to come to extremities : — 

" I ne'er was a hangman in all my life ; 
My curse upon the trade ; 
And cursed be he, said the bold Eobin, 
That first a hangman made. 

1 've a bag for meal, and a bag for malt, 
A bag for barley and com, 

A bag for bread, and a bag for beef. 
And a bag for my little horn." 

The Sheriff on this began to regard Eobin with inquiring eyes ; and 
desired to know the use of the littie horn which he bore in his bag, " It 
is a horn," said the outlaw, producing it, " which I got from a friend erf 
mine, and were I to set it to my mouth it might blow small good for 
thee." — " O, wind your horn, saucy fellow," said the Sheriff; " wind it 
a^ loud as you please." 
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<' The first lond blast that he did blow 
He blew both loud and shrill ; 
A hundred and fifty of Eobin Hood's men 
Came riding oyer the hilL 

The next loud blast that he did give 

He blew both loud and amain ; 
As he blew, fall sixty of Bobin Hood's men 

Came shining oyer the plain." 

£yen this yision of armed men in nowise alarmed the other, whose 
inyeterate stupidity seems to haye rendered him less fit to meet and foil 
Kobin and his wiles than any sheriff on record ; his final audit may be 
related in the graphic words of the ballad-maker : — 

*' O, who are those, the Sheriff he said, 
Come tripping it oyer the lea ? 
O, they are my servants, bold Robin can say. 
And their yisit is meant to thee. 

So they took the gallows from the slack. 

And placed it in the glen. 
And thereon they hang'd the proud Sheriff, 

And released tiieir own three men." 

Robin Hood's rescue of Will Stutely, though equally daring and suc- 
oessfol as that of the widow's three sons, has been less fortunate in finding 
a poet to giye the details with the right simplicity and drama-like force. 
Hiough taken from the black-letter rolls of Anthony-a-Wood, it is a yery 
modem as well as unpoetic composition : it is likely, indeed, that the 
author let loose his muse on some old ballad or tradition, and thought to 
do it high honour by bestowing on it a more polished air and scholar-like 
spirit ^ 

The exploits of the outlaws made the Nottingham woods dangerous 
for a time to their sovereign, and he removed his roving camp into the 
forests of Yorkshire, where his name is still associated with bank and 
bay, and hill and dell, and glen and stream ; nay, the well out of which 
Robin and his chivalry drank found such favour in the eyes of one of the 
Carlisle Howards, that he erected a handsome stone arch over the spring, 
where passengers used to halt and drink, and bestow alms on two old 
people, who, as late as half a century ago, found it profitable to abide by 
the well, and keep it in order. It may be found about four miles north 
of Doncaster, in a small hollow close by the highway, with its arch still 
in good order, and its water pure ; but the attendant spirits are departed, 
and the spring is left with no other protection but the fSame of Robin 
Hood. 

1 '^^ \ 
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THE STURDY BEGQAB. 

When Robin Hood reigned, England swarmed with mendicants ; some 
real, more feigned, and all willing to beg rather than work, aad steal 
rather than beg. They were of all hues, all lands, and all ages : pilgrims, 
with a palm-branch in one hand, and a dirk concealed in their girdles ; 
beggars, with pike-staves to enforce the charity they solicited ; tinkers, 
who mended pots almost as dexterously as they robbed the folds ; shep- 
herds, who carried stones in their scrips, and could convert their crooks 
readily into quarter-staves ; monks, who served our Lady less devoutly 
in the church than St. Nicholas in the greenwood ; and, we add it with 
shame, minstrels, who, with harp in hand and sword at side, made town- 
land and village pay handsomely for their undesired songs. These 
motley bands furnished men, and sometimes money, to the sovereign of 
Sherwood : no dexterous recruiting officer of our times ever surpassed 
him in singling out handy lads, on whose foreheads nature had written 
invisibly the word " soldier ;" he knew a true customer at a glance ; the 
determined step, the resolute air, the tart answer, and the arrow-like 
sharpness of eye, marked him for the long-bow and quarter-staff; while 
the whining tone, the lazy step, the supplicating air, the apparel well 
repaired, and the meal-bags well filled, spoke to Robin, as plainly as in 
words, that he looked on a wretch, rich and sordid, who had not ihe soul 
to enjoy the cash he had collected, and was therefore to be regarded as a 
diamond in a dunghill, a purse in a midden-stead to the outlaws of the 
forest. Several ballads relate Robin's adventures with sturdy mendi- 
cants, and they are neither the least amusing nor the least instructive of 
the collection. 

The first beggar with whom it was his luck to encounter was of Scotch 
birth or extraction, and it seems quite pldn that Robin did not well 
know in what class to place him, the sturdy or the sordid. One evening, 
while on his road from Bamesdale, he foregathered with this northern 
customer : — * 

** He met a beggar on the way, 
Who sturdily could g^ng ; 
He had a pike-staff in his hand, 
That was both stark and Strang. 

A clouted cloak about him was. 

That held him frae the cauld ; 
The thinnest bit of it, I gues!s. 

Was more than twenty fauld." 

A meal-bag was suspended from his neck, he had three hats stack oni 
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heady and a noble pike-staff in lus hand : Robin at once concluded 
t he was wealthy, and as such proceeded to deal with him : — 

" Tarry, tarry, good Bobin he says, 
Tarry and speak with me ; 
He hesurd him as he heard him not, 
And fiust on his way gan hie. 

O, it 's far to my lodging-house, 

And it is growing late j 
If they have supp'd ere I come in, 

I will look wondrous blate." 

* Thou art a sordid fellow," said Bobin ; " I see, if you get your own 

>per, you care not about mine ; so, at a word, either lend me some 

ney, or lay down thy clouted cloak, loose the strings of thy pokes, let 

grope for thy gold, and take what will serve my turn ; nay, an thou 

sulky, I shaU soon see if thy beggar-skin will resist an arrow.'' 

'* The beggar smiled, and answer made, 
Far better let me be ; 
Think not that I will be afraid 
Of thy bit crooked tree ; 

Or that I fear thee any whit. 

For thy sharp nips of sticks ; 
I know no use fbr them so meet. 

As to make pudding-pricks." 

lobin grew wroth with the Scotsman for speaking so scornfully of his 
V and arrows, and, suddenly putting an arrow in its place, and placing 
fingers on the string, drew it a span — ^he was not allowed to draw it 
ther : — 

" The beggar with his noble tree 
Reach'd him so sound a rout, 
That both his bow and broad arrow 
In flinders flew about. 

Good Eobin bound him to his brand. 

But that proved likewise vain ; 
The beggar lighted on his hand 

With his pike-staff again." 

With his right arm disabled, and his bow broken Robin was at the 
rcy of the mendicant, who laid on such load with his pike-staff, that 
fell in a swoon : — 

" Come, stand up, man, the beggar said, 
T is shame to go to rest; 
Stay till thou get thy money told, 
I think it were the best. 
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And syne go to the tayem-house, 

And buy both wine and ale ; 
Thereat thy Mends will crack full crouse 

Thou hast been at the dalie.*' 

Leaving the outlaw lying insensible, the beggar marched boldly 
onward ; he was not, however, out of sight when three of Robin's men 
arrived, and, finding their master in a swoon, they cast water on his fstce, 
and when he came to his senses inquired how all this happened : — 

'* A beggar with a clouted cloak, 
Of whom I fear'd no ill, 
Hath with his pike-staff claw'd my back, 
I fear 't will ne'er be well. 

See where he goes out owre yon hill, 

With three hats on his head ; 
K e'er you loved your master well, 

Go and revenge this deed." 

One outlaw remained with Kobin, the other two hastened after the 
beggar. " Hollo, lads !" cried their master, " take care of his pike-staff! 
An he get room to use it, you will come by the worse." They bowed, 
and bolted off; but, as they ran, they resolved to use wile against wile : 
a near way through the woods . placed them in the beggar's way, and 
both springing upon him at onoe, with rough words and sharp dirks 
overmastered him, had him at their mercy, and, sticking up his pike-staff 
at a little distance, they stood to consult what was best to be done. " For 
God's sake, noble gentlemen," said the mendicant, " harm not a feeble 
man, who never harmed any one in all his life." ' 

" Thou liest, false loon, they said again, 
For all that may be sworn. 
Thou hast nigh slain the gentlest man 
That ever yet was bom. 

And back ag^ain thou shalt be led. 

And fast bound shalt thou be. 
To see an he will have thee slain, 

Or hanged on a tree." 

" Ah, I am in a sad plight," thought the beggar, on hearing this ; " bnt 
were I once more on my feet with my pike-staff in my hand, they should 
find it a hard task to tcike me but whither I pleased. Let me see now: 
there are wiles in all trades, and if I use some of my own well I may get 
out of their hands." He mused for a moment, and then said aloud, 
** Brave gentlemen, good gentlemen, be merciful to a miserable man : 
what I did was all in self-defence : but if you will be indulgent, I can 
be liberal : — 
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** If you will set me fiur and free, 
And do me no more dere, 
An hundred pounds I will you give, 
And some more odd silvere, 

That I haye gathered these many years, 

Beneath this clouted cloak, 
And hid up wonder privilie 

r the hottom of my poke," 

bis was a sore temptation to the two outlaws, who stepped aside and 
m to confer upon it. " We can take his money," they ohserved, 
d then slay him, and tell our master that we were ohliged to kill 
: the hundred pounds will then be all our own." They turned to 
beggar and said, for present pay they would do as he desired, on 
3h he loosed his cloak and spread it on the ground, and laid down 
irj other pokes to hinder the wind from scattering his meal : — 

L 

** He took a great bag from his halse, 

It was nigh frdl of meal, 
Two pecks in it at least there was 
And nudr, I wot frdl weeL 

In every hand he took a nook, 

Of that great leathern mail. 
And with a fling the meal he shook 

Into their fiEu^es haill. 

Wherewith he blinded them so close, 

A stime they couldna see. 
And then in heart he did rejoice, 

And grasp'd his lusty tree." 

o sooner had he seized his pike-staff than he applied it to the 
Jders of the outlaws, and as he thrashed them he cried, *' What ! 
1 1 dust the meal off your clothes ? If my pokes haye blinded you, 
all knock the meal out of your een." They ran, and he followed, 
shing them at every halt made, and they were many, to clear their 
. ** Aha ! " exclaimed Eobin Hood, when the two delinquents came 
* you have sped well, you have been at the mill." On hearing of 
r misadventure he cried, *' Fie, fie ! we are shamed for a year and a 
;" yet he could not help smiling to think that his two self-sufficient 
ids 

** Had gotten a taste o' the tree." 
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LITTLE JOHN AND THE F0T7B BEGGABS. 

It would seem that on a time Bobin Hood and liis meny men had 
either little to eat or little to do, and so it was resolved that some one 
should go on a begging adventure — ^the choice fell on Little John : — 

** Says John, if I must a begging go, 

I will have a palmer's weed ; 
With a staff and coat and bags of each sort, 
The better then I may speed. 

So give me now a bag forty bread. 

And another to hold my cheese ; 
And one for a penny, should I chance to get any, 

That naething I may leese." 

All this was no sooner said than done, and John, equipped like a men 
dicant paliner, set out on his mission. It would seem, however, that it 
was not without some suspicion that prey was at hand : — 

** For as he was walking himself alone, 
Four beggars he chanced to spy, 
One deaf, two blind, while a fourth came behind ; 
Says John, here 's brave companye. 

What is there to do, sirs ? said Little John ; 

Why ring all these bells ? said he ; 
Whose dog is a hanging ? Come, let us be ganging. 

That we the plain truth may see." 

The four beggars disliked and soon resented the intrusion of the fiM 
brother into a walk which they seemed to regard as their own. *' There 
is no dog a hanging," said the first beggar, ** but there is a man dead, 
which will afford us bread and cheese, and, possibly, one poor penny.^ 
The second beggar was of a fiercer nature; to hard wo^ he added 
blows : — 

** We have brethren in London, another he said. 

So have we in Coventrie, 
In Berwick and Dover, and all the world over. 
But ne'er a crook'd carle like thee. 

Therefore stand back, thou crooked carle, 

And take that knock on the crown. 
Nay, brethren, cried John, before I begone, 

A bout I will have with you roun'." 

John had abready weighed the characters of the four b^^gars, and 
proved them to be of the sordid and bullying class. ** Fight one, figbt 
all ! " he exclaimed ; and to -woxk h© went : — 
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" John nipp'd the dumh and made him to roar, 

And the hlind he made to see, 
And he that was lame for the last seven years, 
He made him ran feuster than he. 

And flinging them all against the wall, 

With many a sturdy hang, 
It made John to sing to hear the gold ring. 

That against the wall cried twang." 

)ne ran east, another nm west, hut those that ran fSeured no hetter 
n those who remained, for they left their cloaks and wallets a prey to 
tie John, who, on proceeding to examine his spoil, found more tiian 
bad even hoped for : — 

** For what foxmd he in the h^gars' hags. 
But six hundred poxmds and three ; 
If I drink water while this doth last. 
Then an ill death may I dee. 

O, my hegging trade I will now give o'er, 

My fortune hath heen so good ; 
Therefore I '11 not stay, hnt haste me away 

To the Forest of merry Sherwood." 

io sooner said than done ; John made his way back to Bohin Hood's 
oinions, and as he knew his haunts he soon found his master and all 
company. " What news now, Little John ? " he exclaimed ; " what 
ve hast thon, tell me, and how hast thou sped in hegging ? " 

" No news but good, quoth he. Little John, 
In begging full well have I sped ; 
Six hundred and three have I here for thee, 
In silver and gold so red. 

Then Bobin Hood took Little John by the hemd. 

And danced round the trystal-tree j 
If we drink water while this doth last, 

Then an ill death may we dee." 

[he favourite resort of Bobin Hood and Little John and their com- 
es, when they desired to enjoy the wine of which they had deprived 
le luxurious abbot or sheriff, was a remarkable group of stones or 
ks near Haddon Hall in Derbyshire, where the outlaw is beHeved to 
'c built a sylvan palace and reigned lord of all, in spite of the Norman 
mgths of Haddon and Chatsworth. Two stones rise above their 
^hbours, and here an old tradition says that Bobin sat on one and 
tie John on the other, delivering judgment on litigated matters of 
'est Law ; while another tradition still older asserts that Bobin leo.^^^^ 
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or stepped from the summit of one to the other to show his wondrous 
agility, and that in consequence the stones have ever since heen called | 
Kobin Hood's Stride. 



Allan-a-Dale. 

Robin Hood was a church reformer. The church in his days made 
and meddled more in public matters than would be seemly now; in 
truth, she could not well avoid it, since with her resided all knowledge 
required in affairs of state and the intercourse of nations. The illiterate 
nobility of the land contented themselves v«dth the knowledge of martial 
things, and Jack Cade but desired to descend to their condition when he 
proposed to reduce learning to the score and the tally. But the hierar- 
chy, not content with an absolute dominion over the consciences of the 
laity, secured to themselves no small portion of temporal things : they 
held the chief civil posts in the kingdom ; and not a few of them put a 
plated shoe in a steel stirrup, and ruled the battle as well as church and 
court. Now Bobin, who perhaps had but little scriptural knowledge, 
guessed, and guessed rightly, that there was no resemblance between a 
bishop or abbot of his own day riding out in full canonicals with sutlers 
and soldiers in his train, and one of the fathers of the church walking 
forth to teach the doctrine of salvation humbly and meekly v«dth his 
scrip and staff, — and he resolved to abate what he considered a grievance, 
v«dth a rough diligence peculiar to himself. 

His first step in the path of reform was to correct the abuses in mar- 
riage-contracts : a Norman looked out for a handsome bit of land ; rode 
over it, and saw that it lay lovingly into the lap of his own estate ; thai 
slew the male possessor, and led tiie female heir to church, and married 
her and her lands v«dth becoming g^vity. A tmion of this kind was 
about to take place one summer morning, and as the parties belonged to 
the diocese of Bobin Hood, the outlaw naturally interested himself in 
the match : but we shall let the ballad-maker tell it his own way ; and 
very well he tells it : — 

" As Robin Hood in Bamesdale stood, 
All under the greenwood tree. 
There he was aware of a brave young man, 
As fine as fine might be. 

The youngster was clad in scarlet red, 

In scarlet fine and gay. 
And he did trip it so over the plain. 

And chanted a roundelaye." 

One day only passed, and the scene was changed; a cloud had 
detoended, and all was dark and boding :— 
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** As Kobin Hood next morning stood 

Amongst the leaves so gay, 
There he did espy the same young man 
Come drooping along the way. 

The scarlet he wore the day before, 

It was clean cast away, 
And at every step he utter'd a sigh, 

Alake and a-well-a-day." 

his alteration affected Kobin, and two of his men went to the stranger, 
desired him to come and speak with the outlaw under his trysthig- 
. ** Young man," said Robin courteously, ** hast thou any money to 
•e for my men and me?" — "I have but five shillings and a ring, 
' replied the stranger sorrowfully, " which I kept carefully for my 
ding — ^for — 

" Yesterday I should have married a maid. 

But she was from me tane. 
And chosen to be an old man's bride. 
Whereby my poor heart is slain. 

Now what is thy name ? said bold Robin Hood ; 

Come, tell me, and that without faiL 
By the faith of my body then, said the young man. 

My name it is Allan-a-Dale." 

obin looked at the stranger, and the more he 1 jbked he liked him 
better. " Now, what will you give me," said he, " to help thee to 
true love, and put her safe into thy arms ? " — " I have neidier gold 
fee," said Allan-a-Dale ; " but if you will rescue my bride I will 
IT, and that on a book, to be thy true servant." — "Enough said, 
frered Robin ; and, having learned that the church where the wed- 
: was to be stood some five miles distant, he whispered a few words 
jittle John, and, assuming the garb and guise of a minstrel, he 
bed the church before the bride reached the altar : — 

" What hast thou here ? the bishop then said ; 

I prithee now tell unto me ? 
I am a bold harper, quoth he, Robin Hood, 
And the best in the north countree. 

Now welcome, welcome, the bishop he said. 

That music best pleaseth me ; 
You shall have no music, quoth bold Robin Hood, 

TiU the bride and bridegroom I see." 

lis minstrel boldness was evidently accepted by the bishop as a proof 
s skill ; the bridegroom and bride soon made their appearance :- 
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** With that came in a wealthy knight, 

Who was both graye and old $ 
And following him came a finnikin lass, 
Who shone like the glistering gold. 

This is no fit match, then, quoth bold Kobin Hood, 

Good bishop, that you make here ; 
But since we are come to the holy church, 

The maiden shall choose her own dear." 

The bishop gazed on the audacious harper, who, putting his horn to 
his mouth, summcmed four-and-twenty Mends to his side, aU marching 
too in good order, with their bows bent and their fingers on the string; 
and who was at their head but Allan-a-Dale, who advanced and gave 
the outlaw his bow and arrows ! The bride glanced aside on him wist- 
fully, and could not well imagine what all this meant : — 

" This is thy true love, bold Robin he said, 

Young Allan, as I hear say ; 
And you shall be married in this same hour, 
And sicker I swear and say. 

That shall not be, the bishop he said, 

For thy word cannot stand, 
They shall be ask'd three times in the church, 

As the law says of our land." 

For all this Booin found a ready remedy : the presence of mind of 
the outlaw never forsook him ; he saw that the bishop stood by his 
order and by its law, and he indulged him to the letter, though not in 
the spirit : — 

" Robin Hood pull'd off the bishop's coat. 
And put it upon Little John ; 
By the faith of my body, said jolly Robin, 
This cloth makes thee a man. 

When Little John stepped into the quire, 

The people began to laugh ; 
He ask'd them seven times in the church, 

Lest three times should not be enough." 

This more than strict observance seems to have pacified the bishop, 
who maiie no opposition. " Who gives this maid ? " said the simulated 
churchman. " That do I," exclaimed Robin Hood ; " and, let me add, 
he that takes her from my friend Allan-a-Dale shall buy her dearly." 
The bride, says the ballad, looked like a queen, and with her husband 
followed Robin to his woodland palace in Bamesdale Forest to make 
merry. 
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THE BISHOP OF HEEEFOKD. 

This interference of Robin Hood in spiritual matters, it seems, gave 
offence to his reyerence the Bishop of Hereford, who said that measures 
should be taken to repress the insolence of the outlaw, and he promised 
to look strictly into the matter the first time he chanced to be near 
Bamesdale. It was on a sunny morning that Kobin heard of the Bishop's 
approach ** with all his company," and his joy was excessive. 

^ " Go kill me a fat buck, said bold Bobin Hood, 
Go slay me a fair fat deer, 
The Bishop of Hereford dines with me to-day. 
And he shall pay well for his cheer. 

We will kill a fat buck, then said bold Bobin Hood, 

And dress it here on the way-side. 
And we will watch the good bishop narrowly, 

Lest some other way he should ride." 

He kiUed and skinned and laid the fat buck to the fire, and, with six 
of his men habited like shepherds, Bobin was pacing round and round as 
the wooden spit with its savoury load revolved, when up came the 
Bishop of Hereford, who halted, and exclaimed, ** What is all this, my 
masters ? For whom do you make such a feast, and of the king's venison, 
verily ? I must look into this." — ^* We are shepherds, simple shepherds, 
sir," replied ihe outlaw meekly; "we keep sheep the whole year 
roxmd, and as this is our holiday we thought there was no harm in holding 
it on one of the king's deer, of which there are plenty." — " You are fine 
fellows," said the Bishop: "mighty fine fellows; but the king shall 
know of your doings : so quit your roast, for to him you shall go, and 
that quickly." 

** O pardon, pardon, cried bold Robin Hood, 
O pardon of thee I pray; 
O it ill becomes a holy bishop's coat 
For to take men's lives away. 

No pardon, no pardon, the Bishop he said. 

No pardon to thee I owe ; 
Therefore make haste, for I swear by St. Paul, 

Before the king you shall go." 

On this the outlaw sprung back against a tiree, and setting his horn to his 
mouth, made in a moment all the wood ring: it was answered, as usual, by 
the sadden appearance of three score and ten of his comrades, who^ witji 
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Little John at their head, oyerpowered the Bishop's guard, and then 
inquired what was the matter, that he blew a blast so sharp and start- 
ling:— 

" O here is the Bishop of Hereford, 
And no pardon we shall have. 
Ho, cut off his head, then quoth Little John, 
And I '11 go make him a grave. 

O pardon, O pardon, then cried the Bishop, 

pardon of thee I pray : 
Oh, had I known that you were so near, • 

1 'd have gone some other way." 

Now Robin had no pleasure in shedding blood ; but he loved to enjoy 
the terrors of those whom he captured ; and to keep them in suspense 
while he feasted them on the best was a favourite practice of his. It was 
in this spirit that he now spoke : — 

'' No pardon, no pardon, said bold Robin Hood, 
No pardon to thee I owe ; 
Therefore make haste, for I swear by my bow, 
That to Bamesdale vdth me you go. 

Then Robin he took the Bishop by the hand. 

And led him to merry Bamesdale ; 
And he supp'd that night in the clear moonlight. 

On the good red wine and ale.*' • 

How this was to end the bishop seems to have had a guess. The 
parody which the outlaw made on his threats of carrying him to the king 
showed that he was in a pleasant mood : and the venison collops, and the 
wine and ale, all showed a tendency to mercy, of which, as it was now 
late, he took advantage. *^ I wish, mine host," said the Bishop, with a 
sort of grave good-nature, " that you would call a reckoning; it is growing 
late, and I begin to fear that the cost of such an entertainment will be 
high." Here little John interposed, for Robin affected, like a high 
tavern-keeper of the present day, great ignorance in domestic matters, 
leaving the task of fleecing his guests to his expert dependants. " Lend 
me your purse, master," said his scrupulous deputy, " and I 'U tell you all 
by-and-by." 

** Then Little John took the Bishop's cloak 
And spread it upon the groimd ; 
And out of the Bishop's portmantua 
/ He told three hundred pound. 
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Here 's gold enough, master, said Little John, 

'Tis a comely tlung for to see ; 
It puts me in charity with the good Bishop, 

Tho' he heartily loveth not me. 

Robin Hood took the Bishop by the hand, 

And, causing the music to play. 
He made the good Bishop to dance in his boots. 

And glad he could so get away." 

If we may put trust in ballad and song, the loss of his three hundred 
pounds dwelt on the Bishop's mind, and at the head of a fair company he 
went in quest of his entertainer. He had well nigh taken Robin by 
surprise : he was on him before he was aware ; but the outlaw escaped 
into an old woman's house, to whom he called, ** Save my life ! I am 
Robin Hood, and here comes the Bishop to take me and hang me." — "Ay, 
that I will," said the old woman, " and not the less willingly that you 
once gave me hose and shoon, when I greatly needed them." 

" Then give me, he said, thy gown of gray. 
And take thou my mantle of green ; 
Thy spindle and twine next to me resign. 
And take thou mine arrows so keen. 

And when Robin Hood was so array'd. 

He went to his trystal-tree ; 
But with spindle and twine he look'd oft behind 

For the Bishop and his companee." 

IVhen Little John saw Robin coming towards him in this strange 
guise, he was puzzled, and said aloud, " Who is this so like a witch ? 
Ill e'en try an arrow on her." Robin called, " Hold thy hand : I am thy 
master ; and in this disg^uise I have escaped from the Bishop of Hereford. 
But stand where you are j the play is not played out yet — ^you will see 
more soon." 

" The Bishop he came to the old woman's house. 
And call'd in a furious mood — 
Come, soon let me see, and bring quickly to me. 
That bold traitor Robin Hood. 

The old woman he set on a milk-white steed. 

And himself on a dapple-gray ; 
And for joy he had gotten him bold Robin Hood, 

He went laughing along the way." l^ 
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The good Bishop's cheer was suddenly changed when at a turn of the 
road he perceived a hundred and odd archers drawn up in a position 
which commanded the passage. ''Who can this he/' he said, ''that dares 
to range the greenwood so freely?" — ^"lam thinking," said the old woman, 
who had exchanged clothes with the outlaw, " that it must be one they 
call Bobin Hood." The Bishop turned suddenly roxmd and exclaimed, 
" And who art thou then ?" — " I am an old woman, master Bishop," she 
said with a chuckle, " as I shall presently prove." The poor Bishop 
demanded no proof: the truth flashed upon him at once. " Woe is me," 
he exclaimed, " woe is me that I ever saw this day !" He had more 
cause to say so when Robin made his appearance, and vdth the aid of his 
comrades eased the dignitary of five hundred pounds in gold. 

** Now let him go, said bold Bobin Hood; 
Little John said, that may not be. 
For I vow and protest he shall say us a mass 
Before thathego from me. 

Then Bobin he took the Bishop by the hand, 

And 'neath the green trystal-tree 
He made him to chant out a mass, God wot. 

For him and his yeomandree." 

From the adventures related in these ballads against the priests, rustic 
interludes and plays were made which became popular from Cornwall to 
Caithness. Some of them dealt gently, others severely, v«dth the church; 
but all contained that opening scene in the legend of the Bishop of 
Hereford, where Bobin, in the guise of a shepherd, with six of his 
comrades, roasted one of the royal bucks by the highway side, and made 
the haughty prelate eat of it and then pay for his cheer. 



SIB BICHABD OF THE LEE. 

It happened that the Sheriff of Nottingham, desicous to seize Bobin 
and some of his merry men, " did cry a full fayre play** of archery, aware 
that he would be present at a strife ^o much after his own heart. The 
butts were placed " under the greenwood shaw," and the prize to the 
victor was announced: — 

" A right good arrow he shall have. 
The shaft of silver white. 
The head and feathers of rich red gold, I 



/ In England is none like. 
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This then heard he good Bobin 

Underhis trystall tree : 
Come, make you ready, my wight yotmg men, 

That shooting will I see." 

When the outlaw and his lads approached Nottingham, all was ready 
for the strife ; bold archers handling their polished yews stood around, 
and in the midst the SherifiP, busy as a sheriff could be. Bobin had small 
£sdth, it seems, in either the Sheriff's proclamation of peace or assurances 
of fair play : " Six of you," he said to his men, " shall shoot with me for 
the arrow with the golden head ; the others must stand with their bows 
ready, lest all this should prove to be a plot." 

" Thrice Robin he shot about. 
And always slit the wand; 
And so did good Gilberte 
With the Whitjp Hand. 

Little John and Will Scarlett 

Were archers good and free ; 
And little Muche and good Keynold, 

The worst they would not be.*' 

But if Bobin's men shot well, Bobin himself shot better ; he hit the 
mark with every shaft he discharged, and the Sheriff, as in duty bound, 
gave him the prize arrow. But as soon as he did this, he caused " great 
horns to blow," and cried out to seize the victorious archer, for he was 
Bobin Hood. This was safer to say than to do ; the outlaw was already 
in full retreat, and in the manner of the Parthians. 

" Full many a bow there was y-bent, 
And arrows there let gHde ; 
Full many a kirtle there was rent, 
And wounded many a side. 

Little John, he was hurt full sore, 

With an arrow in the knee. 
That he might neither run nor ride ; 

It was a great pitie." 

" Master," said Little John when this befel, " I can go no farther j let 
not the proud Sheriff find me alive; I conjure you, by the faithM service 
I have done you, to take out your brown sword rather, and strike off my 
head." Bobin was deeply affected : — 
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** I would not that, said Bobin, then, 
John, that thou wert slawe, 
For all the gold in merry England, 
Though it lay there in a raw. 

Up then he took him on his back 

And bare him well a mile, 
And many a time he laid him down. 

And shot another while." 

In this emergency it is likely that the Sheriff would have prevailed 
against the King of the Greenwood, had not the good knight whom the 
outlaw had formerly befriended, Sir Richard of the Lee, admitted him 
with his merry men into his castle, where he set his pursuers at defiance. 
But the Sheriff surveyed the castle, placed an ambush, and though Robin 
and his men avoided it. Sir Richard fell into the snare while on a 
hawking excursion, and was carried prisoner towards the castle of 
Nottingham. On this the knight's lady moxmted her palfrey, and rode 
to Sherwood Forest to acquaint the outlaw with the captivity of her 
husband. 

" Up then sterte he, good Robin, 
As man that had gone wode ; 
O busk ye, busk ye, my merry men all. 
For him that died on rode. 

And he that this sorrow forsaketh, 

By him that died on tree. 
And by him that all things maketh. 

No longer shall dwell with me." 

More than seven score of archers bent their bows, and neither hedge, 
nor ditch, nor dike, nor stream stayed them, till with Robin at their 
head they broke into Nottingham: the first man they met was the 
Sheriff accompanied by Sir. Richard of the Lee, with his hands bound. 
" Speak to me, thou bold Sheriff," exclaimed Robin ; " I vow to God, I 
have not run so far or so fast these seven years — judge ye if it is for your 
good." 
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" Robin, he bent a good yew-bow, 
An arrow he drew at will ; 
And he hit so sore the proud Sheriff, 
He on the street lay still. 
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And before he might arise 

Upon his feet to stand, 
There he smote off the Sheriff's head 

With his bright band. 

Says lie thou there, thou proud Sheriff, 

Evil mote thou thrive ; 
There might no man in thee have trust. 

The whiles thou wert alive." 

)n saying this, Kobin cut the bonds of Sir Richard of the Lee, and 
[red him to accompany him to the greenwood, which he would find 
irer reftig^ than his castle against the wrath of the king, which the 
ighter of his Sheriff would call down on him and all that belonged to 
L It fell out as the outlaw surmised : the king, accompanied by many 
>les and knights, hastened to Nottingham, "and all to take that gentle 
ght, and Kobin Hood, if he may." He confiscated the lands of the 
ner: on the head of the latter he set a price, and marched northward 
T his brother-monarch. Everywhere he foxmd the " trail " of worthy 
)in. 

" All the pass of Lancashire, 
He went both far and near. 
Till he came unto Plompton Park, 
He miss'd many of his deer. 

There our king was wont to see 

Of herds many a one; 
He hardly could find one fair deer 

That carried one good horn." 

I swear by the Holy Trinity," exclaimed the king, " that I will give 
night's ransom for but a sight of this presumptuous outlaw : and on 
I who will bring me the head of that rebel Sir Richard of the Lee I 
I bestow his castle and lands, I swear by Saint Edward." There 
*e among the courtiers some who seemed to • think such offers inju- 
ous. 

** Then up and spake a fair old knight, 
That was true in his fay, 
Oh, my Hegelord, my sovereign king, 
One word I shall you say. 

There is no man in this countrie 

May hold that good knight's lands 
While Robin Hood can ride or lin 

With a bent bow in his hands. I 
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^ That he not shall lose his land, 
The best ball in his hood ; 
Give it no man, my lord the king, 
That ye wish any good." 

What influence these sensible words had with the king is not known : 
he continued his search after Kobin, but though he came where he had 
slain his deer and had held high carousal, he could never obtain a sight 
either of the outlaw himself or of any of his merry men. " By Saint 
Edward," cried he, " this fellow is invisible." A wily old forester, who 
understood the character of Kobin, went up to the king and said, ** If 
your majesty desires to see Ex)bin Hood, you must do as I bid you, else he 
will continue invisible." — **And what do you desire I should do?" 
inquired the king. 

" Take five of your ablest knights, 
That be in all your lede. 
And walk down to yon abbey, 
And deed ye in monk's weed. 

And I vdll be your leads-man. 

And lead you on the way ; 
And ere ye come to Nottingham, 

Mine head then dare I lay 

That ye shall meet with Eobin Hood, 

In life if that he be j 
And ere ye come to Nottingham, 

With een ye shall him see." 

This proposal jumped with the king's humour : he went to the abbey 
and clothed himself in monk's weeds j and looking full grave and comelT 
rode slowly on towards Nottingham with the forester and his five com- 
panions. 

" Our king was great above his cole, 
A broad hat on his crown. 
Right reverendly and abbot-like, 
He rode towards the town. 

Stiff boots and large our king had on. 

Forsooth as I you say ; 
And he sang through tlie good greenwood. 

The convent is clothed in grey." 
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ow Robin, who had often in the dress of a beggar or a monk imposed 
>thers, seems never to have imagined that a similar deceit might be 
;tised upon himself ; it is complimentary to the king's performance 
he character of a monk that he fairly deceived the outlaw, who, on 
ng him approach, advanced with a score of archers at his back, and 
>ped one who came desirous to be stopped : he did this with his usual 
rtesy. 

*^ Bobin he took the king's horse 
Bight hastily in that stede ; 
And said. Sir Abbot, by your leave. 
Awhile ye must abide. 

For we are yeomen of this forest. 

Under the greenwood tree. 
And we live by our good king's deer. 

For other shift have not we. 

And ye have churches and rents both, 
, And gold full great plentye ; 
Give us, I pray you, of your spending, 
For fair Saint Charitee." 

I tell thee honestly, good yeoman," said the simulated monk, "I 
ight only forty pounds with me, but were it an hundred thou and 
merry men should have it." Kobin took the forty pounds ; he gave 
aty to his men and bade them be merry : he took ten to himself, and, 
ming ten to the king, said, " Take this for your journey ; we shall 
t some other time." — ** If you are Kobin Hood," said the monarch, 
en I am desired by Edward our king to bid you come to him at Not- 
ham, where he now holds his court — ^he sends his royal seal as a true 
n." The outlaw knelt as he recognised the token, and said, — 

** I love no man in all the world 
So well as I do my king ; 
Thrice welcome is my lord's seal : 
And, monk, for thy tiding — 

Sir Abbot, for thy tidings good. 

To-day shalt dine with me. 
All for the love I bear my king. 

Beneath my trystal-tree." 

o sooner had the monarch of Sherwood said this than he blew his 
I, and at the blast appeared seven soore active young archers, who^ 
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at Robin's bidding, hastened east, west, north, and south, to collect what 
Sancho Pan9a called " belly-timber," leaving a royal guard to wait upon 
the outlaw and his guests, and accompany them to the trysting-tree, 
which grew in the depth of the forest. The table was soon covered with 
venison and bread and wine, and as the monarch sat down he muttered, 
'* By St. Austin, here is a marvel ! His men too are more at his bidding 
than my yeomen are at mine ! "— " Make good cheer. Abbot," cried Kobin, 
as he helped him to the fat and the strong of venison and wine : " and for 
the news thou hast brought, may thou be ranked among the blest" 
When the king with his knights had refreshed themselves, ** Thou shalt 
see. Sir Abbot," said Kobin, " the manner of life we lead, and I pray thee 
to possess the king with it." As he spoke he waved his hand. 

*^ Up then arose his men in haste, 
Their bows were smartly bent ; 
Our king was never so sore aghast, 
He ween*d to have been shent. 

Two slender wands were then set up, 

And thereto gaun they gang ; 
By fifty paces, om* good king said. 

The marks they were too lang." 

On one of these wands Eobin hung a garland, and said, " Whoever 
fails to shoot within that garland shall forfeit his bow and shafts, and 
receive a buffet." Little John shot, and so did Much and Will Scarlett, 
and so did all his men : whoever failed in his aim received such a buffet 
from the outlaw as made him reel ; even Little John had to endure this, 
a humiliation which they all hoped for rather than expected fix)m Robin. 
But the surest hand will sometimes fail : after shooting several times 
through the garland, and twice cleaving the wand, he missed the mark, 
perhaps wilfully, by three finger-breadths : on this his men called him to 
judgment : " Stand forth, sir," said Gilbert with the White Hand, ** and 
take your pay — ^you did not spare us." 

" If it be so, said bold Robin, 
That better may not be, 
Sir Abbot, I give thee mine arrow, 
I pray, sir, serve thou me. 

It falleth not mine order, said the king, 

Good Robin, by thy leave. 
All for to smite a good yeoman, 

For doubt I should hhn grieve. 
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smite on boldly, said Robin, 
I give to thee full leave ; 

Anon our good king with that word 
He folded up his sleeve. 

And such a buffet he gave Robin, 
To ground he gade full near. 

1 make mine avowe to God, quoth Robin, 

Thou art a stalworth Mar." 

tobin looked at the king's arm and hand, and shook his head. " That 
id can shoot as well as smite," he said, and gazed wistfully in his face, 
this moment Sir Richard of the Lee recognised the king, and with 
Din Hood knelt at his feet, asked for mercy and pardon, and obtained 
h, and the same indulgence was extended to bII the outlaws of the 
jst ; for the frank and kindly manners of the King of Sherwood had 
ie Edward more gracious and merciful than was his wont. It was the 
g*s pleasure to carry the outlaw with him to Nottingham, and, that 
surprise of the court might be the greater, his Majesty laid aside his 
[ikish garb, and, dressed like one of the outlaws in Lincoln green, 
ie his appearance in the streets : the citizens were alarmed, some 
i, some caught to sword and spear, and others smiled, for they knew 
king, and were not a little rejoiced that Robin Hood had obtained 
and grace. His Majesty confirmed in the court all that he had 
mised or granted in the greenwood, and even entered into a contest 
EU'chery with the outlaw, in which he shot well, but was foiled, and 
Dived back with usury the bufiet bestowed on Robin when he missed 
three finger-breadths the garland. 



ROBIN hood's end. 

it length Robin Hood began to grow weary of the court and of kingly 
ipany ; he felt his spirit to sink, and even his skill of hand with the 
V to lessen, and he longed for Sherwood and liberty. He bade the 
g farewell, and turned his face to the north : when he approached his 
a sylvan empire, he heard the birds sing, and saw the dun deer skip, 
L his heait swelled. "It is long," he thought, rather than said, " since 
as here : I would fain try if my hand has retained its skill, and if 
1 are yet ready, as of old, to come at the sound of the horn. 
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" Robin then slew a full great hart, 
His horn then 'gan he blow. 
And all the outlaws of that forest 
That blast well could they know. 
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Full seven score came of wight young men, 

And low they knelt on knee ; 
O welcome, they said, our dear master, 

Unto the greenwood-tree." 

The King of the Forest resumed, says the old ballad, the rule which 
for a while he had laid aside, and dwelt long under his trysting-tree, 
regardless of the entreaties of the king or the menaces of the nobles. At 
last time and toil began to do with Robin Hood all that they do with 
lesser spirits : one morning he had tried his shafts and found that they 
neither flew so fsur nor with their usual accuracy of aim, and he thus 
addressed Little John, the most faithful of aU his companions : — 

** I am not able to shoot a shot more^ 
Mine arrows reftise to flee ; 
But I have a cousin lives down below, 
Who, please God, will bleed me." 

Now this cousin was Prioress of Kirkley Nunnery in Yorkshire, and 
seems to have had no good will to Robin, whom she doubtless regarded 
as a godless and graceless person, who plundered church and churchmen, 
and set laws, both sacred and profane, at defiance. 

** Now Robin is to fair Kirkley gone. 
He knocked low at the ring ; 
And none came there, save his cousin dear, 
To let bold Robin in. 

Thrice welcome now, cousin Robin, she said, 

Come, drink some wine with me : 
No, cousin, I *11 neither eat nor drink 

Till I blooded am by thee." 

She took him to a lonely room and blooded him, says the ballad, till 
one drop more refused to run : then she locked him in the place with the 
vein unbound, and left him to die. This was in the morning, and the 
day was near the close when Robin, thinking the Prioress was long in 
returning, tried to rise, but was unable, and, bethinking him of his bi^e 
when it was too late, snatched it up and blew three bfasts. ** My master 
must be very ill," said Little John, " for he blows wearily," and, hurry- 
ing to the Nunnery, was refused admittance ; but, " breaking locks two 
or three," he found Robin all but dead, and falling on his knee begged as 
a boon to be allowed to " bum Kirkley Hall with all its Nunnery."— 
" Nay, nay," replied Robin, " I never hurt a woman in all my life, nor 
yet a man in woman's company : and as it has been during my life, so 
shall it he at my end." 
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** But give me my bent bow in my hand, 
A broad arrow I '11 let flee, 
And where this shaft doth chance to iyi 
There shall my grave digg'd be. 

And lay my bent bow by my side, 

Which was my music sweet ; 
And cover my grave with the sod so green. 

As is both right and meet. 

And let me have breadth and length enough 

By the side of yon greenwood, 
That men may say, when they look it on. 

Here lies bold Kobin Hood. 

Having given these directions he died, and was buried, some say, as 
he desired, under some fine trees near Kirkley, and a stone with an in- 
scription was laid on the grave. Little John, it is said, survived but to 
see his master buried : his grave is claimed by Scotland as well as by Eng- 
land ; but tradition inclines to the reputed grave in the churchyard of 
Hathersage. The bond of mind which had held his men so long together 
was now broken ; some maae their peace with the government, others 
fled to foreign parts, and nothing 'remained of Kobin Hood but a name, 
which is to be found in our history, in our drama, in our ballads, in our 
songs, in our sayings, and in our proverbs. 



This interesting Abstract of the * Robin Hood Ballads' was written for the 
* Penny Magazine,' by the late Mr. Allan Cunningham. The Series was intro- 
duced by the following general remarks: — 

He who said, "Let me make the Ballads and you may make the Laws" 
was a man deep in the secret of ballad-making. Song and ballad have 
had their share in almost all commotions and changes : they were on the 
side of the parliament in the struggle with Charles ; a ballad of no great 
merit influenced the Revolution of 1688 ; ballads of great merit were 
unable to restore the fortunes of the house of Stuart, though they roused 
the clans and contributed to the victories of Prestonpans and Falkirk ; 
the French obeyed the powers of music and poetry in the Marseilles 
Hymn, and in a later day the ecstasy with which the " Scots wha hae wi 
Wallace bled" of Burns is received by a popular audience proves that the 
muse holds still the sway when she sings on the side of independence. 
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In classic lands the first recorded poetry was of a devotional kind; 
while in Britain the earliest strains were in their nature politicaL The | 
poets of Greece sang of their gods and goddesses, «nd descrihed their 
doings on Olympus ; but the bards of our isle harped and sang of mere 
mortals — of men who robbed the devout, bearded the strong, and broke 
the laws, for which other sons of song claimed reverence and respect 
Yet both obeyed the popular voice. The gods and the laws of Greece 
were in the true spirit and belief of the populace ; while the laws and 
the rule which the reformer Robin Hood sought to set aside and break 
were the chains imposed by a conqueror and a slave-master, whidi 
oppressed body and soul. The expensive church and domineering am- 
tocracy of the Normans were for centuries the sore grievance of the Saxon 
yeomanry of England, and the attempt of bold Robin and his woodland 
archery to brave the teeth and claws of the royal leopard, and win a 
prey from the vulture claws of the church, resembled the bird of Nile, 
picking a meal out of the teeth of the slumbering crocodile. That bold 
man's deeds kept the spirit of liberty alive in the land during his own 
day, while the numerous ballads in which they were recorded carried 
down their «cnse and sentiment through many centuries, and influenced 
deeply the heart of the country. An impatience under wrong and a 
desire of independence were nursed by those rude but graphic composi- 
tions, and the strife which they fomented and fostered has reached to 
our own times, and ended in the triumph of equal laws and equal rights, 
and in the equally complete ascendency of the Saxon language of the 
yeomen of England over the Norman-French of their conquerors and 
oppressors. 
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AH Baba, who expected a dark, dismal cavern, was surprised to see it 
well lighted and spacious, in form of a vault, which received the light 
from an opening at the top of the rock. He saw all sorts of provisions, 
rich bales of sUk, stuff, brocade, and valuable carpeting, piled one upon 
another; gold and silver ingots in great heaps, and money in bags. 
The sight of all these riches made him suppose that this cave must have 
been occupied for ages by robbers, who had succeeded one another. 

Ali Baba did not stand long to consider what he should do, but went 
immediately into the cave, and as soon as he had entered, the door shut 
of itself. But this did not disturb him, because he knew the secret to 
open it again. He never regarded the silver, but made the best use of 
bis time in carrying out as much of the gold coin, which was in bags, at 
several times, as he thought his three asses could carry. He collected 
his asses, which were dispersed, and when he had loaded them with the 
bags, laid wood over in such a manner that they oould not be seen. 
T^lien he had done he stood before the door, and pronouncing the words, 
Shutf Sesame, the door closed after him, for it had shut of itself while he 
was within, but remained open while he was out. He then made the 
best of his way to town. 

When Ali Baba got home, he drove his asses into a little yard, shut 
the gates very careftdly, threw off the wood that covered the bags, 
carried them into his house, and ranged them in order before his wife, 
who sat on a so£eL 

His wife handled the bags, and finding them fidl of money, suspected 
that her husband had been robbing, insomuch that she could not help 

saying, Ali Baba, have you been so unhappy as to Be quiet, wife, 

interrupted Ali Baba, do not frighten yourself, I am no robber, unless he 
may be one who steals from robbers. You will no longer entertain an 
ill opinion of me, when I shall tell you my good fortune. He then 
emptied the bags, which raised such a great heap of gold, as dazzled his 
wife*s eyes ; and when he had done, told her the whole adventure frt)m 
beginning to end; and, above all, recommended her to keep it secret. 

The wife, cured of her fears, rejoiced with her husband at their good 
fortune, and would count all the gold, piece by piece. Wife, replied Ali 
Baba, you do not know what you undertake, when you pretend to count 
tho money ; you will never have done. I will dig a hole, and bury it; 
there is no time to be lost. You are in the right, husband, replied she ; 
but let us know, as nigh as possible how much we have. I will borrow 
a small measure in tho neighbourhood, and measure it, while you dig 
the hole. What you are going to do is to no purpose, wife, said Ali 
Baba ; if you woidd take my advice, you had better let it alone ; but 
keep the secret, and do what you please. « 

Away the wife ran to her brother-in-law Cassim, who lived just by, 
but was not then at home ; and addressing herself to his wife, desired 
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her to lend her a measure for a little while. Her sister-in-law asked 
her, whether she would have a great or a small one ? The other asked 
for a small one. She bade her stay a little, and she would readilj 
fetch one. 

The sister-in-law did so, but as she knew Ali Baba's poverty, she was 
curious to know what sort of grain his wife wanted to measure, and 
artfully putting some suet at the bottom of the measure, brought it to 
her with an excuse, that she waa sorry that she had made her stay so 
long, but that she could not find it sooner. 

Ali Baba's wife went home, set the measure upon the heap of gold, 
filled itr and emptied it often upon the so£e^ till she had done ; when she 
was very well satisfied to find the number of measures amounted to so 
many as they did, and went to tell her husband, who had almost finisbed 
digging the hole. While Ali Baba was burying the gold, his wi&, to 
show her exactness and diligence to her sister-in-law, carried the measure 
back again, but without taking notice that a piece of gold had stock to 
the bottom. Sister, said she, giving it to her again, you see that I haTe 
not kept your measure long ; I am obliged to you for it, and retmi it 
with thanks. 

As soon as Ali Baba's wife was gone, Cassim's looked at the bottom of 
the measure, and was in inexpressible surprise to find a piece of gold 
stuck to it. Envy immediately possessed her breast. Wliat ! said she^ 
has Ali Baba gold so plentiM as to measure it ? Where has that poor 
wretch got all this wealth ? Cassim, her husband, was not at home, 
but at his counting-house, which he left always in the evening. Hii 
wife waited for him, and thought the time an age ; so great was her 
impatience to tell him the circumstance, at which she guessed he would 
be as much surprised as herself. 

When Cassim came home, his wife said to him, Cassim, I know yoa 
think yourself rich, but you are much mistaken ; Ali Baba is infinitdj 
richer than you ; he does not count his money, but measures it. Cassim 
desired her to explain the riddle, which she did, by telling him fte 
stratagem she had used to make the discovery, and showed him 12i0 
piece of money, which was so old that they could not tell in whit 
prince's reign it was coined. 

Cassim, instead of being pleased, conceived a base envy at his brotho^ 
prosperity ; he could not sleep all that night, and went to him in the 
morning before sunrise. Cassim, after he had married the rich widow, 
had never treated Ali Baba as a brother, but neglected him. Ali Baha, 
said he, accosting him, you are very reserved in your afiTairs; you pre- 
tend to be miserably poor, and yet you measure gold. How, brother? 
replied Ali Baba ; I do not kmow what you mean ; explain yourself Bo 
not pretend ignorance, replied Cassim, showing him the piece of gold 
I his wife had given him. How many of these pieces, added he, hgf9 
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you ? My wife found this at the bottom of the measure you borrowed 
yesterday. 

By iMa discourse, Ali Baba perceived that Cassim and his wife, 
through his own wife's folly, knew what they had so much reason to 
<;onc^; but what was done could not be recisdled; therefore, without 
showing the least surprise or trouble, he confessed all, told his brother 
by what chance he had discovered this retreat of the thieves, in what 
place it was ; and offered him part of his treasure to keep the secret. 
I expect as much, replied Cassim haughtily ; but I must know exactly 
J where this treasure is, and how I may visit it myself when \ choose ; 
otherwise I will go and inform against you, and then you will not only 
get no more, but will lose all you have, and I shall have a share for my 
information. 

Ali Baba, more out of his natural good temper, than frightened by the 
insulting menaces of his unnatural brother, told him all he desired, and 
even the very words he was to use to gain admission into the cave. 

Cassim who wanted no more of Ali Baba, left him, resolving to be 
beforehand with him, and hoping to get all the treasure to himself. He 
rose the next morning, long before the sun, and set out for the forest 
with ten mules bearing great chests, which he designed to fill ; and 
followed the road which Ali Baba had pointed out to him. He was not 
long before he reached the rock, and found out the place by the tree, 
and other marks which his brother had given him. When he reached 
the entrance of the cavern, he pronounced the words. Open, Sesame; tiie 
door immediately opened, and when he was in, closed upon him. In 
ezamining the cave, he was in great admiration to find much more 
riches than he had apprehended from Ali Baba's relation. He was so 
covetous, and greedy of wealth, that he could have spent the whole day 
in fbasting his eyes with so much treasure, if the thought that he came 
to cany some away had not hindered him. He laid as many bags of 
gold as he could cany at the door of the cavern, but his thoughts were 
so fiill of the great riches he should possess, that he could not think of 






the necessary word to mak^ it open, but instead of Sesame, said. Open, 
JBixrley, and was much amazed to find that the door remained fast shut. 
He named several sorts of grain, but still the door would not open. 

Cassim had never expected such an incident, and was so alarmed at 
flie danger he was in, that the more he endeavoured to remember the 
word Sesame, the more his memory was confounded, and he had as much 
fbi^tten it as if he had never heard it mentioned. He threw down the 
bags he had loaded himself with, and walked distractedly up and down 
the cave, without having the least regard to the riches tlmt were round 
him. 

- About noon the robbers chanced to visit their cave, and at some dis- 
tance from it saw Cassim's mules straggling about the rock, with ^^^^V. 
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chests on their backs. Alarmed at this norelty, they galloped fall speed 
to the cave. They drove away the mules, wHch Cassim had neglected 
to fasten, and they strayed through the forest so &r, that they were soon 
out of sight. The robbers never gave themselves the trouble to pomie 
them, being more concerned to know who they belonged to. And while 
some of them searched about the rock, the captain and the rest went 
directly to the door, with their naked sabres in their hands, and pro- 
nouncing the proper words, it opened. 

Cassim, who heard the noise of the horses' fbet from the middle of tiie 
cave, never doubted of the arrival of the robbers, and his approaching . 
death; but was resolved to make one effint to escape from tiiem. To 
this end he roshed to the door, and no sooner heard the word Setamtj 
which he had forgotten, and saw the door open, than he ran out and 
threw the leader down, but could not escape the other robbers, ^o with 
their sabres soon deprived him of life. 

The first care of the robbers after this was to examine the cove. They 
found all the bags which Cassim had brought to the door, to be ready to 
load his mules, and carried them again to their places, without missing 
what All Baba had taken away before. Then holding a council, and 
deliberatihg upon this occurrence, they guessed that Cassim, when he 
was in, could not get out again; but could not imagine how he had 
entered. It came into their heads that he might have got down by tiie 
top of the cave ; but the aperture by which it received light was so high, 
and the rock so inaccessible without, besides that nothing showed t^ 
he had done so, that they gave up this conjecture. That he came in at 
the door they could not believe, however, unless he had the secret d 
making it open. In short, none of them could imagine which way he 
had entered; for they were all persuaded nobody knew their seeref^ 
little imagining that Ali Baba had watched them. It was a matter of 
the greatest importance to them to secure their riches. They agreed 
therefore to cut Cassim's body into four quarters, to hang two on coi 
side and two on the other, within the door of the cave, to terrify toy 
person who should attempt the same thing, determining not to retan to 
the cave till the stench of the body was completely exhaled. Hiey had 
no sooner taken this resolution than they put it in execution, and when 
they had nothing more to detain them, left the place of their hoards well 
closed. They mounted their horses, went to beat the roads again, and to 
attack the caravans they might meet. 

In the mean time, Cassim's wife was very uneasy when night ctBie, 
and her husband was not returned. She ran to Ali Baba in alarm, and 
said, I believe, brother-in-law, that you know Cassim, your brother, is 
gone to the forest, and upon what account; it is now night, and he is 
not returned ; I am afrmd some misfortune has happened to him. Ali 
Baba, who had expected that his broths, after what he had 
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would go to the forest, had declined going himself that day, for fear 
ef giring him any umbrage ; therefore told her, without any reflection 
upon her husband's uxihandsome behaviour, that she need not frighten 
herself^ for that certainly Cassim would not think it proper to come 
into the town till the night should be pretty £ar adyanced. 

Caasim's wife, considjering how much it concerned her husband to 
keep the business secret, was the more eaaily persuaded to believe her 
brother-in-law. She went home again, and waited patiently till mid- 
night Then her fear redoubled, and her grief was the more sensible 
because she was forced to keep it to herself She repented of her 
ibolish curiosity, and cursed her desire of penetrating into the affairs of 
her brother and sister-in-law. She spent all the night in weeping ; and 
aa soon as it was day, went to them, tdling them, by her tears, the 
cause of her coming. 

Ali Baba did not wait for his sister-in-law to desire him to go to see 
what was become of Cassim, but departed immediately with his three 
asses, begging of her first to moderate her affliction. He wont to the 
forest, and when he oame near the rock, having seen neither his bro- 
ther nor the mules in his way, was seriously alarmed at finding some 
blood spilt near the door, which he took for an ill omen ; but when 
he had pronounoed the word, and the door had opened, he was struck 
with horror at the dismal sight of his brother's quarters. He was not 
long in determining how he should pay the last dues to his brother, but 
witi^ut adverting to the little fraternal aJQEection he had shown for him^ 
went into the cave, to find something to enshroud his remains, and 
having loaded one of his asses with them, covered them over with wood. 
Tlie other two asses he loaded with bags of gold, covering them with 
wood also as before ; and then bidding the door i^ut, came away; but 
was so cautious as to stop some time at the end of the forest, that he 
might not go into the town before nig^ When he oame home, he 
drove the two asses loaded with gold into his little yard, and left the 
oaxe of unloading them to his wife, while he led the other to his aister- 
ia-law's house. 

Ali Baba knocked at the door, whidi was opened by Morgiana, an 
intelligent slave, fruitful in inventions to ensure success in the most 
diiBcnlt undertakings : and Ali Baba knew her to bo such. When he 
came into the court, he unloaded the ass, and taking Morgiana aside, 
■aid to her. The first thing I ask of you is an inviolable secrecy, which 
you will find is necessary both for your mistiKss's sake ar.d mine. 
Your master's body is contained in these two bundles, and our business 
is, to bury him as if he had died a natural death. Go, tell your mis- 
tress I want to speak with her, and mind what I have said to you. 

Morgiana went to her mistress, and Ali Baba followed her. Well, 
lirother, said she, with great impatience, what news do you bring me of 
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my hnsband ? I perceive no comfort in yonr coontenande. Sister, 
answered Ali Baba, I cannot satisfy yonr inquiries unless yon hear my 
story from the beginning to the end, without speaking a word ; foritis 
of as great importance to yon as to me, to keep what has happoied 
secret. Alas ! said she, this preamble lets me know that my husband is 
not to be found ; but at the same time I know the necessity of the 
secrecy you require, and I must constrain myself : say on» I wiU hear 
you. 

Ali Baba then detailed the incidents of his journey, till he came to the 
finding of Cassim's body. Now, said he, sister, I have something to 
relate which will afflict you the more, because it is perhaps what you 
so little expect; but it cannot now be remedied; if my endeayoms can 
comfort you, I offer to put that which God hath sent me to what yoa 
have, and marry you : assuring you that my wife will not be jealoas, 
and that we shall Hve happily together. If this proposal is agreeaUe 
to you, we must think of acting so as that my brother should appear 
to have died a natural death. I think you may leave the manag«Dent 
of the business to Morgiana, and I will contribute all that lies in my 
power to your consolation. 

What could Cassim's widow do better than accept of this propoeal? 
For though her first husband had left behind him a plentiful suhstanoe, 
his brother was now much richer, and by the discovery of this treasoze 
might be still more so. Instead, therefore, of rejecting the aSa, die 
regarded it as the sure means of comfort : and drying up her teaia, 
which had begun to flow abundantly, and suppressing the outcries usual 
with women who have lost their husbands, showed Ali Baba that die 
approved of his proposal. Ali Baba left the widow, recommraide^ to 
Morgiana to act her part well, and then returned home with his ass. 

Morgiana went out at the same time to an apothecary, and asked fat 
a sort of lozenges, which he prepared, and were very efficacious in the 
most dangerous disorders. The apothecary inquired who was ill at her 
master's? She replied with a sigh. Her good master Cassim himsdf : 
that they knew not what his disorder was, but that he could neither eat 
nor speak. After these words, Morgiana carried the lozenges home with 
her, and the next morning went to the same apothecary's again, and with 
tears in her eyes, asked for an essence which they used to give to aui 
people only when at the last extremity. Alas ! said she, taking it from 
the apothecary, I am afraid that this remedy will have no better effiwt 
than ihe lozenges ; and that I shall lose my good master. 

On the other hand, as Ali Baba and Ids wife were often seen to go 
between Cassim's and their own house all that day, and to seem melan- 
choly, nobody was surprised in the evening to hear the lamentable 
shrieks and cries of Cassim's wife and Morgiana, who gave out eveiy- 
where that her master was dead. 
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Tlie ne^ morning, soon after day appeared, Morgiana, who knew a 
certain old cobbler that opened his stall early, before other people, went 
to him, and, bidding him good morrow, put a piece of gold into his hand. 
Well, said Baba Mustapha, which was his name, and who was a merry 
old fellow, looking at the gold, though it was hardly daylight, and 
seeing what it was, this is good hansel : what must I do for it ? I am 
ready. 

Baba Mustapha, said Morgiana, you must take with you your sewing 
tackle, and go with me ; but I must teU you, I shall bUndfold you when 
you come to such a place. 

Baba Mustapha seemed to hesitate a little at these words. Oh ! oh ! 
replied he, you would have me do something against my conscience, or 
a^^ainst my honour ? God forbid ! said Morgiana, putting another piece 
of gold into his hand, that I shoidd ask anything that is contrary to your 
lionour ; only come along with me, and fear nothing. 

Baba Mustapha went with Moi^piana, who, after she had bound his 
eyes with a handkerchief at the place she had mentioned, conveyed him 
to her deceased master's house, and never unloosed^his eyes till he had 
entered the room where she had put the corpse together. Baba Mus- 
tapha, said she, you must make haste and sew these quarters together ; 
and when you have done, I will give you another piece of gold. 

After Baba Mustapha had finished his task, she blindfolded him again, 
gave him the third piece of gold as she had promised, and recommending 
secrecy to him, carried him back to the place where she first bound his 
eyes, pulled off the bandage, and let him go home, but watched him that 
he returned towards his stall, till he was quite out of sight, for fear he 
flhould have the curiosity to return and dodge her ; she then went h(»ne. 

By the time Morgiana had warmed some water to wash the body, 
Ali Baba came with incense to embalm it, after which it was sewn up in 
a winding-sheet. Not long after, the joiner, according to Ali Baba's 
orders, brought the bier, which Morgiana received at the door, and 
helped Ali Baba to put the body into it; when she went to the mosque 
to inform the imaum that they were ready. The people of the mosque, 
-whose business it was to wash the dead, offered to perform their 4uty, 
bat she told them that it was done already. 

Morgiana had scarcely got home before the imaum and the other 
ministers of the mosque arrived. Four neighbours carried the corpse on 
their shoulders to the burying-groimd, following the imaum, who recited 
some prayers. Morgiana, as a slave to the deceased, followed the corpse, 
weeping, beating her breast, and tearing her hair ; and Ali Baba came 
after with some neighbours, who often relieved the others in carrying the 
corpse to the burying-ground. 

Casaim's wife stayed at home mourning, uttering lamentable cries with 
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the women of the neighbourhood, who came according to custom during 
the fimeral, and joining their lamentations with hers, filled the quarter, 
far and near, widi sorrow. 

In this manner Cassim's melancholy death was concealed, and hushed 
up between Ali Baba, his wife, Cassim's widow, and Morgiana, with so 
much contrivance, that nobody in the city had the least knowledge or 
suspicion of the cause of it. 

Three or four days after the funeral, Ali Baba removed his few goods 
openly to the widow's house ; but the money he had taken from the 
robbers he conveyed thither by night: soon after the marriage with his 
sister-in-law was published, and as these marriages are common in our 
religion, nobody was surprised. 

As for Cassim*8 warehouse, Ali Baba gave it to his own eldest son, 
promising that if he managed it well, he would soon give him a fortone 
to marry very advantageously according to his situation. 

Let us now leave Ali Baba to enjoy the beginning of his good fortune, 
and return to the forty robbers. 

They came again at the appointed time to visit their retreat in the 
forest ; but great was their surprise to find Cassim's body taken away, 
with some of their bags of gold. We are certainly discovered, said the 
captain, and if we do not speedily apply some remedy, shall gradually 
lose all the riches which our ancestors and ourselves have, with so mucii 
pains and danger, been so many years amassing together. All that we 
can think of the loss which we have sustained is, that the thief whom we 
surprised had the secret of opening the door, and we came luckily as he 
was coming out: but his body being removed, and with it some of onr 
money, plainly shows that he had an accomplice; and as it is likely that 
there were but two who had discovered our secret, and one has been 
caught, we must look narrowly after the other. What say you, my lads? 

All the robbers thought the captain's proposal so advisable, that they 
unanimously approved of it, and agreed that they must lay all other 
enterprises aside, to follow this closely, and not give it up till they had 
succeeded. 

I expected no less, said the captain, from your fidelity to our cause: 
but, first of all, one of you who is bold, artful, and enterprising, must go 
into the town, disguised as a traveller and a stranger, to try if he can 
hear any talk of the strange death of the man whom we have killed, 
as he deserved ; and endeavour to find out who he was, and where he 
lived. This is a matter of the first importance for us to ascertain, that 
we may do nothing which we may have reason to repent of, by dis- 
covering ourselves in a country where we have lived so long unknown, 
and where we have so much reason to continue : but to warn him who 
shall take upon himself this commission, and to prevent our being 
deceived by his giving us a false report, which may be the cause of 
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our ruin ; I ask yon all, if you do not think that in case of treachery, 
or even error of judgment, he should suffer death ? 

Without waiting for the sufi&ages of his companions, one of the rohbers 
started up, and said, I submit to this condition, and think it an honour 
to expose my life, by taMng the commission upon me ; but remember, at 
least, if I do not succeed, that I neither wanted courage nor good will to 
serve the troop. 

After tMs robber had received great commendations &om the captain 
and his comrades, he disguised himself so that nobody would take him 
for what he was ; and taking his leave of the troop that night, went into 
the town just at daybreak ; and walked up and down, till accidentally 
he came to Baba Mustapha's stall, which was always open before any of 
the shops. 

Baba Mustapha was seated with an awl in his hand, just going to 
work. The robber saluted him, bidding him good morrow; and per- 
ceiving that he was old, said, Honest man, you begin to work very early: 
is it possible that one of your age can see so well ? I question, even if it 
were somewhat lighter, whether you could see to stitch. 

Certainly, replied Baba Mustapha, you must be a stranger, and do not 
know me j for old as I am, I have extraordinary good eyes ; and you will 
not doubt it when I tell you that I sewed a dead body together in a 
place where I had not so much light as I have now. 

The robber was overjoyed to think that he had addressed himself, at 
his first coming into the town, to a man who in all probability could give 
him the intelligence he wanted. A dead body ! replied he with affected 
amazement, to make him explain himself. What could you sew up a 
dead body for ? you mean, you sewed up his winding-sheet. No, no, 
answered Baba Mustapha, I perceive your meaning ; you want to have 
me speak out, but you shall ^ow no more. 

The robber wanted no further assurance to be persuaded that he had 
discovered what he sought. He pulled out a piece of gold, and putting 
it into Baba Mustapha*s hand, said to him, I do not want to learn your 
secret, though I can assure you I would not divulge it, if you trusted me 
with it. The only thing which I desire of you is, to do me the favour to 
show me the house where you stitched up the dead body. 

If I were disposed to do you that &vour, replied Baba Mustapha, 
holding the money in his hand, ready to return it, I assure you I cannot; 
and you may believe me, on my word. I was taken to a certain place, 
where I was blinded, I was then led to the house, and afterwards brought 
back again in the same manner ; you see, therefore, the impossibility of 
my doing what you desire. 

Well, replied the robber, you may, however, remember a little of the 

way that you were led blindfold. Gome, let me blind your eyes at the 

> same place. We will walk together ; perhaps you may recognise some 
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part; and as everybody ought to be paid for their trouble, there is 
another piece of gold for you ; gratify me in what I ask yoa. So saying, 
he put another piece of gold into his hand. 



The two pieces of gold were great temptations to Baba Mustapha. 
He looked at them a long time in his hand, without saying a word, 
thinking with himself what he should do ; but at last he pulled out h» 
purse, and put them in. I cannot assure you, said he to the robber, that 
I can remember the way exactly ; but since you desire, I will try what 
I can do. At these words Baba Mustapha rose up, to the great joy of 
the robber, and without shutting his shop, where he had nothing valuable 
to lose, he led the robber to the place wh^re Morgiana had bound his 
eyes. It was here, said Baba Mustapha, I was blindfolded ; and I tamed 
as you see me. The robber, who had his handkerchief ready, tied it over 
his eyes, walked by him till he stopped, partiy leading, and partly guided 
by lum. I think, said Baba Mustapha, I went no farther, and he had 
now stopped directiy at Cassim's house, where Ali Baba then lived. The 
thief, before he pulled off the band, marked the door with a piece ci 
chalk, which he had ready in his hand ; and then asked him if he knew 
whose house that was ? to which Baba Mustapha replied^ that as he did 
not live in that neighbourhuod he could not tell. 

The robber, finding he could discover no more from Baba Mustapha, 
thanked him for the trouble he had taken, and left him to go back to hii 
stall, while he returned to the forest, persuaded that he should be very 
well received. 

A little after the robber and Baba Mustapha had parted, Morgiana 
went out of Ali Baba's house upon some errand, and upon her rdnm, 
seeing the mark the robber had made, stopped to observe it. What ean 
be the meaning of this mark ? said she to herself; somebody intends 1117 
master no good : however, with whatever intention it was done, it is 
advisable to guard against the worst. Accordingly, she fetched a piece 
of chalk, and marked two or three doors on each side, in the same maimer, 
^thout saying a word to her master or mistresB. 

In the mean time the thief rejoined his troop in the forest, and 
recounted to them his success ; expatiating upon his good fortune, ii 
meeting so soon with the only person who could infonn him of what he 
wanted to know. All the robbers listened to him with the utmost satis- 
faction ; when the captain, after commending his diligence, addresiDBg 
himself to them aU, said, Comrades, we have no time to lose : let us s^ 
off well armed, without its appearing who we are ; but that we may not 
excite any suspicion, let only one or two go into the town together, and 
join at our rendezvous, which shall be the great square. In the mean 
time our comrade, who brought us the good news, and I will go and &d 
out the house, that we may consult what had best be done. 

lliis speech and plan were approved oi by all, and they were boob I 
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ready. They filed off in parties of two each, after some interval of time, 
and got into the town without being in the least suspected. The captain, 
and he who had visited the town in the morning as spy, came in the last. 
He led the obtain into the street where he had marked Ali Baba's 
residence ; and when they came to the first of the honses whidi Mor- 
giana had marked, he pointed it out. Bat the captain observed that the 
next door was chalked in the same manner, and in the same place ; and 
showing it to his guide, asked him which house it was, that, or the first ? 
The guide was so confounded^ that he knew not what answer to make ; 
bnt still more puzzled, when he and the captain saw five or six houses 
similarly marked. He assured the captain, with an oath, that he had 
marked but one, and could not tell who had chalked the rest, so that he 
eould not distinguish the house which the cobbler had stopped at. 

The captain, finding that their design had proved abortive, went 
directly to the place of rendezvous, and told the first of his troops whom 
he met that they had lost their labour, and must return to their cave. 
He himself set them the example,* and they all returned as they had 
come. 

When the troop was all got together, the captain told them the reason 
of their returning; and presently the conductor was declared by all 
worthy of death. He condemned himself, acknowledging that he ought 
to have taken better precaution, and prepared to receive the stroke from 
him who was appointed to cut off his head. 

But as the sa&iy of the troop reqTdred that an injury should not go 
unpunished, another of the gang, who promised himself that he shoidd 
Bucceed better, presented himself, and his offer being accepted, he went 
and cormpted Baba Mustapha, as the other had done ; and being shown 
the house, marked it in a plaoe more remote from sight, with red chalk. 

Not long after Morgiana, whose eyes noHung could escape, went out, 
and seeing the red chalk, and arguing with herself as she had done 
before, marked the other neighbours' houses in the same place and 
manner. 

The robber, at his return to his company, valued himself much on the 
precaution he had taken, which he looked upon as an infallible way of 
distinguishing AH Baba'a house from the others ; and the captain and all 
of them thought it must succeed. They conveyed themselves into the 
town with the same precaution as before ; but when the robber and his 
captain came to the street, they found the same dilBculty ; at which the 
captain was enraged, and the robber in as great confusion as his prede- 
cessor. 

Thus the captain and his troop were forced to retire a second time, 
and much more dissatisfied ; while the robber, who had been the author 
of the mistake, undeorwent the same punishment ; which he willingly 
submitted to. 
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The captain, haying lost two brave fellows of his troop, was i^iuid of 
diminishing it too much by pursuing this plan to get informatum of the 
residence of their plunderer. He found by their example that their 
heads were not so good as their hands on such occasions ; and therefore 
resolved to take upon himself the important commission. 

Accordingly he went and addressed himself to Baba Mustapha, who 
did him the same service he had done to the other robbers. He did not 
set any particular mark on the house, but examined and observed it so 
carefully, by passing often by it, that it was impossible for him to 
mistake it. 

The captain, well satisfied with his attempt, and informed of what he 
wanted to know, returned to the forest ; and when he came into the 
cave, where the troop waited for him, said. Now, comrades, nothing can 
prevent our fiill revenge, as I am certain of the house, and in my way 
hither I have thought how to put it into execution, but if any one can 
form a better expedient, let him communicate it. He then told them his 
contrivance ; and, as they approved of it, ordered Hiem to go into the 
villages about, and buy nineteen mules, with thirty-eight large leather 
jars, one full of oil, and the others empty. 

In two or three days time the robbers had purchased the mules and 
jars, and as the mouths of the jars were rather too narrow for his pur- 
pose, the captain caused them to be widened $ and after haying put one of 
his men into each, with the weapons which he thought fit, leaving open 
the seam which had been undone to leave th.em room to breathe, he 
rubbed the jars on the outside with oil from the fiill vesseL 

Things being thus prepared, when the nineteen mules were loaded 
with thirty-seven robbers in jars, and the jar of oil, the captain, as their 
driver, set out with them, and reached the town by the dusk of the 
evening, as he had intended. He led them through the streets till he 
came to AH Baba's, at whose door he designed to have knocked ; but 
was prevented by his sitting there after supper to tak6 a little fresh air. 
He stopped his mules, addressed himself to him, and said, I have brought 
some oil a great way, to sell at to-morrow's market ; and it is now so 
late that I do not know where to lodge. K I should not be troublesome 
to you, do me the favour to let me pass the night with you, and I shall 
be very much obliged by your hospitality. 

Though Ali Baba had seen the captain of the robbers in the forest, and 
had heard him speak, it was impossible to know him in the disgmse of 
an oil-merchant. He told him he should be welcome, and immediately 
opened his gates for the mules to go into the yard. At the same time he 
called to a slave, and ordered him, when the mules were unloaded, not 
only to put them into the stable, but to give them fodder ; and then wcf t 
to Morgiana, to bid her get a good supper for his guest. 

He did more. To make his guest as welcome as possible, when he saw 
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the captain had unloaded his mules, and that they were put into the 
stables as he had ordered, and he was looking for a place to pass the 
night in the air, he brought him into the hall where he received his com- 
pany, telling him he would not suffer him to be in the court. The cap- 
tain excused himself on pretence of not being troublesome, but really to 
have room to execute his design; and it was not till after the most 
pressing importunity that he yielded. Ali Baba, not content to keep 
company with the man who had a design on his life till supper was 
ready, continued talking with him till it was ended, and repeating his 
offer of service. 

The captain rose up at the same time with his host ; and while Ali 
Baba went to speak to Morgiana he withdrew into the yard, under pre- 
tence of looking at his mules. Ali Baba, after charging Morgiana afresh 
to take care of his guest, said to her. To-morrow morning I design to go 
to the bath before day ; take care my bathing linen be ready, give them 
to AbdooUah, which was the slave's name, and make me some good broth 
against I return. After this he went to bed. 

In the mean time the captain of the robbers went &om the stable to 
give his people orders what to do ; and beginning at the £rst jar, and so 
on to the last, said to each man : As soon as I throw some stones out of 
the chamber window where I lie, do not fail to cut the jar open with the 
knife you have about you, for the purpose, and come out, and I will 
immediately join you. After this he returned into the house, when 
Morgiana taldng up a light, conducted him to his chamber, where she 
left him ; and he, to avoid any suspicion, put the light out soon after, 
and laid himself down in his clothes, that he might be the more ready to 
rise. 

Morgiana, remembering Ali Baba's orders, got his bathing-linen ready, 
and ordered Abdoollah to set on the pot for the broth ; but while she 
was preparing it, the lamp went out, and there was no more oil in the 
house, nor any candles. What to do she did not know, for the broth 
must be made. Abdoollah seeing her very uneasy, said. Do not &et and 
tease yourself, but go into the yard, and take some oil out of one of the 
jars. 

Morgiana thanked Abdoollah for his advice, took the oil-pot, and went 
into the yard ; when, as she came nigh the first jar, the robber within 
said softly. Is it time ? 

Though the robber spoke low, Morgiana was struck with the voice the 
more, because the captain, when he unloaded the mules, had taken the 
lids off this and all Uxe other jars to give air to his men, who were ill 
enough at their ease, almost wanting I'oom to breathe. 

As much surprised as Morgiana naturally was at finding a man in a 
Jlu: instead of the oil she wanted, many would have made such a noise 
as to have given an alarm, which would have been attended with fiEital 
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consequences ; whereas, Morgiana comprehending umnediately the im- 
portance of keeping silence, from the danger Ali Baba, his family, and 
herself were in, and the necessity of applying a speedy remedy wxlhoat 
noise, conceived at once the means, and collectiBg herself withoat show- 
ing the least emotions, answered, Not yet, hat presently. She went in this 
manner to all the jars, giving the same answer, till she came to the jkr of oil 

By this means, Morgiana found that her master Ali Baba, who 
thought that he had entertained an oil-merchant, had admitted thirty- 
eight robbers into his house, regarding this pretended merchant as their 
captain. She made what haste she could to fill her oil-pot, and returned 
into her kitchen ; where, as soon as she had lighted her lamp, she took a 
great kettle, went again to the oil-jar, filled the kettle, set it on a hrge 
wood-fire, and as soon as it boiled went and poured enough into eveiy 
jar to stifle and destroy the robber within. 

When this action, worthy of the courage oi Morgiana, was executed 
without any noise, as she had projected, she retomed into the kitchen 
with the empty kettle ; and having put out the great fire abe had made 
to boQ the oil, and leaving just enough to make the broth, pat out the 
lamp also, and remained silent ; resolving not to go to rest till she had 
observed what might follow, through a window ci the kitchen, whiek 
opened into the yard. 

She had not Waited long before the captain of the robbers got up, 
opened the window, and finding no light, and hearing no noise^ or any 
one stirring in the house, gave the appointed signal, by throwing little 
stones, several of which hit the jars, as he doubted not by the sooad 
they gave. He then listened, but not hearing or perceiving anytfaing, 
whereby he could judge that his companions stirred, he began to gnm 
very uneasy, threw stones again a second and also a third time, and 
could not comprehend the reason that none of them should answer hie 
signal. Much alarmed, he went softly down into the yard, and going 
to the first jar, whilst asking the robber whom he thought alive if he 
was in readiness, smelt the hot boiled oil, whidi sent forth a steam oat 
of the jar. Hence he suspected that his plot to murder Ali Baha and 
plunder his house was discovered. Examining all the jars one after 
another, he found that all his gang were dead ; and by the oil he missed 
out of the last jar guessed the means and manner of their death. En- 
raged to despair at having failed in his design, he forced ihe lock of t 
door that led from the yard to the garden, and climbing orer the walls 
made his escape. 

When Morgiana heard no noise, and found, after waiting some time^ 
that the captain did not return, she concluded that he had chosen rather 
to make his escape by the garden than the street-door, widch was doable 
locked. Satisfied and pleased to have succeeded so weU, in saving her 
master and family, she went to bed. 
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AH Baba rose before daj, and, followed hj lus glare, went to the 
baths, entirely ignorant of the important event which had happened at 
home ; for Morgiana had not thought it lale to wake him before, for 
fear of losing her opportunity; and after her successfdl exploit she 
thought it needless to disturb him. 

When he retained from the baths, the sun was risen; he was very much 
surprised to see the oil-jars, and that the merchant was not gone with 
the mules. He asked Morgiana, who opened the door, and had let all 
things stand as they were, that he might see them, l^e reason of it. 
My good master, answered she, God preserve you and all your family ; 
you will be better informed of what you wish ta know when you have 
seen what I have to show you, if you will but give yourself the trouble 
to follow me. 

As soon as Morgiana had shut the door, Ali Baba followedher ; when 
she requested him to look into the first jar and see if there was any oil. 
Ali Baba did so, and seeing a man, started bac^ in alarm, and cried out. 
Do not be afraid, said Morgiana, the man you see there can neither do 
you nor any body else any harm. He is dead. Ah, Morgiana / said 
AH Baba, what is it you show me ? Explain yoursel£ I will, repHed 
Morgiana; moderate your astonishment, and do not excite the curiosity 
of your neighbours; for it is of great importance to keep this affiur 
secret. Look into all the other jars. 

AH Baba examined aU the other jars, one after another; and when he 
came to that which had the oil in, found it prodigiously sunk, and stood 
for some time motionless, sometimes looking at the jars, and sometimes 
at Morgiana, without saying a word, so great was his surprise : at last, when 
he had recovered himself, he said. And what is become of the merchant? 

Merchant ! answered she, he is as nmch one as I am ; I will tell you 
who he is, and what is become of him ; but you had better hear the 
story in your own chamber ; for it is time for your health that you had 
your brotih after your bathing. 

While AH Baba retired to his chamber, Morgiana went into the 
Idtchen to fotch the broth, but before he would drink it, he first en- 
treated her to satisfy his impatience, and tell him what had happened, 
with all the circumstances ; and she obeyed him. 

Lest night, sir, said she, when you were gone to bed, I got your 
bathing linen ready, and gave them to Abdoollah ; afterwards I set on 
the pot for the broth, but as I was preparing the materials, the lamp, tor 
want of oil, went out ; and as there was not a drop more in the house, 
I lodced for a candle, but could not find one: Abdoollah seeing me 
vexed, put me in mind of the jars of oil which stood in the yard. I took 
the oil-pot, went directly to the jar which stood nearest to me ; and 
when I came to it, heard a voice within, saying, Is it time ? Without 
being dismayed, and comprehending immediately tiie maHcious inten- 
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tion of the pretended oil-merchant, I answered, Not yet, but presently. 
I then went to the next, when another voice asked me the same question, 
and I returned the same answer ; and so on, till I came to the last, 
which I f oimd fiill of oil ; with which I fiUed my pot. 

When I considered that there were thirtyHBCYen robbers in the yard, 
who only waited for a signal to be given by the captain, whom yoa 
took to be an oil-merchant, and entertained so handsomely, I thought 
there was no time to be lost ; I carried my pot of oil into the kitchen, 
lighted the lamp, afterwards took the biggest kettle I had, went and 
filled it full of oil, set it on the fire to boil, and then poured as much 
into each jar as was sufficient to prevent them from executing the per- 
nicious dedgn they had meditated : after this I returned into the kitchen, 
and put out the lamp : but, before I went to bed, waited at the window 
to know what measures the pretended merchant would take. 

After I had watched some time for the signal, he threw some stanes 
out of the window against the jars, but neither hearing nor perceiving 
any body stirring, after throwing three times, he came down, wheal 
saw him go to every jar, after which, through the darkness of the night, 
I lost sight of him. I waited some time longer, and finding that he did 
not return, doubted not but that, seeing he had missed his aim, he had 
made his escape over the walls of the garden. Persuaded that the house 
was now safe, I went to be4. 

This, said Morgiana, is the accoimt you asked of me ; and I am ecu- 
vinced it is the consequence of what I observed some days ago, but did 
not think fit to acquaint you with; for when I came in one mormng 
early, I found our street-door marked with white chalk, and the next 
morning with red; upon which, both times, without knowing what was 
the intention of those chalks, I marked two or three neighbours' doois 
on each side in the same manner. If you reflect on this, and what has 
since happened, you will find it to be a plot of the robbers of the foest, 
of whose gang there are two wanting, and now they are reduoed to 
three : all this shows that they had sworn your destruction, and it is 
proper you should be upon your guard, while there is one of them alive: 
for my part I shall neglect nothing necessary to your preservation, as I 
am in duty bound. 

When Morgiana had left off speaking Ali Baba vras so sensible of the 
great service she had done him, that he said to her, I will not die with- 
out rewarding you as you deserve : I owe my life to you, and fiir the 
first token of my acknowledgment, give you your liberty from this 
moment, till I can complete your recompense as I intend. I am per- 
suaded with you, that the forty robbers have laid snares lor my destzuc- 
tion. Ood, by your means, has delivered me firom them as yet^ and I 
hope vdll continue to preserve me from their vdcked designs, and hj 
Averting the danger which threatened me, will deliver the worid from 
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their persecatLon, and their cursed race. All that we have to do is to 
bxuy t^ bodies of these pests of mankind immediately, and with all the 
secrecy imaginable, that nobody may suspect what is become of them. 
But that labour Abdoollah and I will undertake. 

Ali Baba's garden was very long, and shaded at the fisirther end by a 
great number of large trees. Under these he and the slaye dug a trench, 
long and wide enough to hold all the robbers, and as the earth was light, 
they were not long in doing it. Afterwards they lifted the bodies out of 
the jars, took away their weapons, carried them to the end of the garden, 
laid them in the trench, and levelled the ground again. When this was 
done, AH Baba hid the jars and weapons : and as he had no occasion for 
the mules, he sent them at different times to be sold in the market by 
his slave. 

While Ali Baba took these measures to prevent the public from know- 
ing how he came by his riches in so short a time, the captain of the forty 
robbers returned to the forest with inconceivable mortification ; and in 
his agitation, or rather confiision, at his ill success, so contrary to what 
he had promised himself, entered the cave, not being able, all the way from 
the town, to come to any resolution how to revenge himself of Ali Baba. 

The loneliness of the gloomy cavern became Mghtful to him. Where 
are you, my brave lads, cried he, old companions of my watchings, 
inroads, and labour ? What can I do without you ? Did I collect you 
only to lose you by so base a fete, and so unworthy of your courage ! 
Had you died with your sabres in your hands, like brave men, my regret 
had been less ! When shall I enlist so gallant a troop again P And if 
I could, can I undertake it without exposing so much gold and treasure 
to him who hath already enriched himself out of it ? I cannot, I ought not 
to think of it, before I have taken away his life. I will imdertake that 
alone which I could not accomplish wi^ your powerful assistance ; and 
when I have taken measures to secure this treasure from being pillaged, 
I will provide for it new masters and successors after me, who shall 
preserve and augment it to all posterity. This resolution being taken, 
he "was not at a loss how to execute his purpose ; but easy in his mind, 
and full of hopes, slept all that night very quietly. 

When he awoke early next morning, he dressed himself, agreeably to 
the project he had formed, went to the town, and took a lodging in a 
khan. As he expected what had happened at AH Baba's might make a 
great noise, he asked his host what news there was in the city ? Upon 
which the innkeeper told him a great many circumstances, which did 
not concern him in the least. He judged by this, that the reason why 
AH Baba kept his afi^rs so secret, was for fear people should know 
where the treasure lay ; and because he knew his life would be sought 
on account of it. This urged him the more to neglect nothing to rid 
himself of so cautious an enemy. 
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The captain now assumed the character of a merchant, and eonYeyed 
gradually a great maay sorts of rich stufifo and fine linen to his lodf^ng 
from the oavem, but with all the necessary precautions imaginaUe to 
conceal the place whence he brought them. In order to dispose of the 
merchandises, when he had amassed them together, he took a warehouse, 
which happened to be opposite to Gassun's, which Ali Baba's son had 
occupied since the death of his uncle. 

He took the name of Khaujeh Houssain, and as a new-comer, was, 
according to custom, extremely civil and complaisant to all the mer- 
chants Mb neighbours. Ali Baba's son was from his Tieiniiy one of the 
first to conyerse with Khaujeh Houssain, who strore to cultiTate his 
friendship more particularly, when, two or three days alter he was 
settled, he recognised Ali Baba, who came to see his son, and stopped to 
talk with him as he was accustomed to do. When he was gone, the 
impostor learnt from his son who he was. He increased his assidnitieB, 
caressed him in the most engaging maimer, made him some small 
presents, and often asked him to dine and sup witli him; when he 
treated him very handsomely. 

Ali Baba's son did not choose to lie under such obligataon ta Khaujeh 
Houssain, without making the like return ; but was so mnch straitened 
for want of room in his house, that he could not entertain him so well as 
he wished ; he therefore acquainted his £Eidier Ali Baba with his inten- 
tion, and told him that it did not look well for him to receive such 
favours from Khatgeh Houssain, without inviting him in return. 

Ali Baba, with great pleasure, took the treat upon himself Son, said 
he, to-morrow being Friday, which is a day that the shops of snch great 
merchants as Khaujeh Houssain and yourself are shut, get him to take a 
walk with you, and as you come back, pass by my door, and call in. It 
will look better to have it happen accidentally, than if you gave hzm a 
formal invitation. I will go and order Morgiana to provide a supper. 

The next day Ali Baba's son and Khanjeh Houssain met by a^j^point- 
ment, took their walk, and as they returned, Ali Baba's son led ISQunqeh 
Houssain through the street where his fother lived; and when Ihey 
came to the house, stopped and knocked at the door. This, sir, said he, 
is my father's house ; who, from the account I have given him of your 
friendship, diarged me to procure him the honour of your acqttaantance ; 
and I desire you to add this pleasure to those for which I am already 
indebted. 

Though it was the sole aim of Khaujeh Houssain to introdute himself 
into Ali Baba's house, that he might kill him without hazarding^ his own 
life or making any noise ; yet he excused himself^ and offered to take 
his leave. But a slave having opened the door, Ali Baba's son took him 
obligingly by the hand, and in a manner forced him in. 
Ali Baba received Khau3eh Houssain with a smiling coontenanoe, and 
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in. the most obliging manner he could wish. He thanked him for all the 
fitYonrs he had done his son; adding withal, the obligation was the 
greater, as he was a yonng man not much acquainted with the world, 
anid that he might contribute to his information. 

lELhaigeh Houssain returned the compliment, by assuiing Ali Baba, 
that though his son might not have acquired the experience of older 
men, he had good sense equal to the experience of many others. After a 
little more conversation on different subjects, he offered again to take his 
leave ; when Ali Baba, stopping him, said, Where are you going, sir, in so 
much haste ? I beg you would do me the honour to sup with me, though 
what I have to give you is not worth your acceptance ; but such as it is, 
I hope you will accept it as heartily as I give it. Sir, replied Khaujeh 
Houssain, I am thoroughly persuaded of your good-will ; and if I ask 
the flavour of you not to take it ill that I do not accept your obliging 
invitation, I beg of you to believe that it does not proceed from any 
slight or intention to afi&ont, but from a reason which you would approve 
if you knew it. 

And what may that reason be, sir, replied Ali Baba, if I may be so 
bold as to ask you ? It is, answered Khaujeh Houssain, that I can eat 
no victuals that have any salt in them; therefore judge how I should 
feel at your table. If that is the only reason, said Ali Baba, it ought not 
to deprive me of the honour of your company at supper ; for, in the first 
place, there is no salt ever put into my bread, and as to the meat we 
shall have to-night, I promise you there shall be none in that There- 
fore you must do me the favour to stay. I will return immediately. 

Ali Baba went into the kitchen, and ordered Morgiana to put no salt 
to the meat that was to be dressed that night ; and to make quickly two 
or three ragouts besides what he had ordered, but be sore to put no salt 
in them. 

Morgiana, who was always ready to obey her master, could not help, 
this time, seeming somewhat dissatisfied at his strange order. Who is 
this difficult man, said she, who eats no salt with his meat ? Your 
supper wiU be spoiled, if I keep it back so long. Do not be angry, Mor- 
giana, replied Ali Baba : he is an honest man ; tiierefore do as I bid you. 

Morgiana obeyed, though with no Httle reluctance, and had a curiosity 
to see this man who ate no salt. To this end, when she had finished 
what she had to do in the kitchen, she helped Abdoollah to carry up tlie 
dishes; and looking at Khaujeh Houssain, knew him at first sight, 
notwithstanding his disguise, to be the captain of the robbers, and 
examining him very carefidly, perceived that he had a daggeib under his 
garment. I am not in the least amazed, said she to herself, that this 
wicked wretch, who is my master's greatest enemy, would eat no salt 
with him, since he intends to assassinate him ; but I will prevent him. 

Morgiana, while they were eating, made the necessary preparations 
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for execnting one of the boldest axsts erer meditated, and had just 
detennined, when AbdooUah came for the dessert of fruit, which she j 
carried up, and as soon as AbdooUah had taken the meat away, set it 
upon the table ; after that, she placed three glasses by Ali Baba, and 
going out, took AbdooUah with her to sup, and to give AH Baba the 
more liberty of conversation with his guest. 

Khaujeh Houssain, or rather the captain of the robbers, thought he 
had now a favourable opportunity of being revenged on Ali Baba. I 
wiU, said he to himself, make the father and son both drunk : the son, 
whose life I intend to spare, wiU not be able to prevent my stabbing his 
£Either to the heart ; and wlule the slaves are at supper, or asleep in the 
kitchen, I can make my escape over the gardens as before. 

Instead of going to supper, Morgiana, who had penetrated the inten- 
tions of the counterfeit Knaujeh Houssain, would not g^ve him time to 
put his villanous design into execution, but dressed herself neatly with 
a suitable head-dress like a dancer, girded her waist with a silver-gilt 
girdle, to which there hung a poniard with a hilt and guard of the same 
metal, and put a handsome mask on her £Eice. When she had thus 
disguised herself, she said to AbdooUah, Take your tabor, and let ns go 
and divert our master and his son's guest, as we do sometimes when lie 
is alone. 

AbdooUah took his tabor and played aU the way into the haU before 
Morgiana, who, when she came to the door, made a low obeisance, with 
a deliberate air, in order to draw attention, and by way of asking leaye 
to exhibit her skiU. AbdooUah, seeiog that his master had a mind to 
say something, left; off playing. Come in, Morgiana, said AU Baba, and 
let Khaujeh Houssain see what you can do, that he may teU us what he 
thinks of you. But, sir, said he, turning towards his guest, do not think 
that I put myself to any expense to give you this diversion, since tliese 
are my slave and my cook and housekeeper ; and I hope you will not 
find the entertainment they give us disagreeable. 

Khaujeh Houssain, who did not expect this diversion after supper, 
began to fear he should not be able to improve the opportunity he 
thought he had found ; but hoped, if he now missed his aim, to secure it 
another time, by keeping up a Mendly correspondence witii the &ther 
and son ; therefore, though he could have wished AU Baba would have 
declined the dance, he pretended to be obUged to him for it, and had the 
complaisance to express his satisfiEiction at what he saw pleased his 
host. 

As sooii»'as AbdooUah saw that AU Baba and Khaujeh Houssain had 
done talking, he began to play on the tabor, and accompanied it with an 
air ; to which Morgiana, who was an excellent performer, danced in such 
a manner as would have created admiration in any other company besides 
that before which she now exhibited, among whom, perhaps, none hutj 
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the ialse Khaujeli Houssain was in the least attentive to her, the rest 
having seen her so frequently. 

After she had danced several dances with eqnal propriety and gi*ace, 
she drew the poniard, and holding it in her hand, began a dance, in 
which she outdid herself, by the many different figures, light movements, 
and the surprising leaps and wonderful exertions with which she accom- 
panied it. Sometimes she presented the poniard to one's breast, some- 
times to another's, and oftentimes seeming to strike her own. At last, as 
if she was out of breath, she snatched the tabor &om Abdoollah with her 
left hand, and holding the dagger in her right, presented the other side 
of the tabor, after the manner of those who get a livelihood by dancing, 
and solicit the liberality of the spectators. 

Ali Baba put a piece of gold into the tabor, as did also his son ; and 
Khaujeh Houssain seeing that she was coming to him, had pulled his 
purse out of his bosom to make her a present ; but while he was putting 
his hand into it, Morgiana, with a courage and resolution worthy of 
herself, plunged the poniard into his heart. 

Ali Baba and his son, shocked at this action, cried out aloud. Unhappy 
wretch ! exclaimed Ali Baba, what have you done to ruin me and my 
family? It was to preserve, not to ruin you, answered Morgiana; for 
see here, continued she (opening the pretended Khaujeh Houssain's 
garment, and showing the dagger), what an enemy you had entertained! 
Look well at him, and you will find him to be both the fictitious oil- 
merchant, and the captain of the gang of forty robbers. Bemember, too, 
that he would eat no salt with you ; and what would you have more to 
persuade you of his wicked design ? Before I saw him, I suspected him 
as soon as you told me you had such a guest. I knew him, and you now 
find that my suspicion was not groundless. 

Ali Baba, who immediately felt the new obligation he had to Mor- 
giana for saving his life a second time, embraced her : Morgiana, said 
he, I gave you your liberty, and then promised you that my gratitude 
should not stop there, but that I would soon give you higher proo& 
of its sincerity, which I now do by making you my daughter-in-law. 
Then addressing himself to his son, he said, I believe you, son, to be 
so dutiful a child, that you will not revise Morgiana for your wife. 
You sec that Khaujeh Houssain sought your Mendship with a treacher- 
ous design to take away my life ; and, if he had succeeded, there is no 
doubt but he would havo sacrificed you also to his revenge. Consider, 
that by marrying Morgiana, you marry the preserver of my family 
and your own. 

The son, far from showing any dislike, readily consented to the mar- 
riage; not only because he would not disobey his father, but also 
because it was agreeable to his inclination. 

After this, they thought of burying the captain of the robbers with 
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his comrades, and did it so privately that nohody diiBOorered their 
bones till many years after, when no one had any concern in the pub- 
lication of this remarkable history. 

A few days afterwards, ALL Baba celebrated the nuptials of his son 
and Morgiana with great solemnity, a sumptaoos feast, and the nsoal 
dancing and spectacles ; and had the satis&ction to see that his friends 
and neighboiufi, whom he invited, had no knowledge of the true 
motives of the marriage ; but that those who were not unacquainted 
with Morgiana*s good qualities commended his generosity and goodness 
of heart. 

Ali Baba fiarbore, after this marriage, from going again to the robber's 
cave, as he had done &om the time he had brought away his brother 
CSassim's mangled remains, for fear of being siurprised. He kept away 
after the death of the thirty-seven robbers and their captain, supposing 
the other two, whom he could get no accoimt of, might be alive. 

At the year's end, when he found they had not made any attempt to 
disturb him, he had the curiosity to make another joorn^, taking- the 
necessary precautions for his safety. He mounted his h<M»e, and when 
he came to the cave, and saw no footsteps of men or harses, looked npon 
it as a good sign. He alighted, tied his horse to a tree, then approadiing 



the entrance, and pronouncing the words. Open, Sesame, the door opened 
He entered the cavern, and by the condition he found things in, judged 
that nobody had been there since the &lse Khanjeh Houssain, when he 
had fetched the goods for his shop, that the gang of forty robbers was 
completely destroyed, and no longer doubted that he was the only 
person in the world who had the secret of opening the cave, so that all 
the treasure was at his sole disposal. Having brought with bim a wallet, 
he put into it as much gold as his horse would carry, and returned to 
town. 

Afterwards Ali Baba carried his son to the cave, taught him the 
secret, which they handed down to their posterity, who, using their good 
£urtime with moderation, lived in great honour and i^lendoor. 
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[Db. Pebct possessed an old poem on this subject,' in a yeiy corrupt state. This 
manuscript formed the groundwork of the following Ballad, which he pieced out 
from the old French Romance, of which there is a translation amongst the Chap- 
books.] 

When Flora 'gins to deck the fields 

With colours fresh and fine, 
Then holy clerks their matins sing 

To good Saint Valentine. 

The King of France, that morning friir, 

He would a hunting ride : 
To Artoys forest prancing forth, 

In all his princely .pride. 

To grace his sports, a courtly train 

Of gallant peers attend ; 
And with their loud and cheerfril cries, 

The hills and -valleys rend. 

Through the deep forest swift they pass. 

Through woods and thickets wild ; 
When down within a lonely dell, 

They found a new-bom child. 

The sudden sight surprised them all. 

The courtierB gathered round ; 
They look, they call, the mother seek,-— 

No mother could be found. 

At length the king himself drew near. 

And as he gazing stands. 
The pretty babe looked up and smiled. 

And stretched his little hands. 
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" Now, by the rood ! " King Pepin says, 
« This child is passing fair ; 

I wot he is of gentle blood, — 
Perhaps some princess heir.' 

" Go bear him home imto my court, 
With all the care ye may ; 

Let him be diristened Valentuie, 
In honour of this day. 

" And look me out some cunning nurse, — 
"Well nurtured let him be ; 

Nor aoght b6 wanting that becojoaes 
A bairn of high degree." 

They look him out a cunning nurse, 
Aid nurtured well was he ; 

Nor aught waa wanting that became 
A bairn of high degree. 

Thus grew the little Yakntine, 
Beloved of king and peers ; 

And showed in all he spake or did, 
A wit beyond his years. 

But chief in gallant feats of arma 

He did himself advance. 
That ere he grew to man's estate 

He had no peer in France. 

And now the early down began 
To shade his youthfiil chin ; 

When Valentine was dubbed a knight. 
That he might glory win. 

" A boon ! a boon ! my gracious liege, 

I beg a boon of thee ; 
The first adventure that befalls 

May be reserved for me." 

" The first adventure shall be thine," 
The king did smiling say. — 

Nor many days, when, lo ! there came 
Three Palmers clad in gray. 
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'' Help, gradoiui lord !" they weeptng said. 

And knelt, as it was meet ; 
** From Artoys forest we be came^ 

With weaJk and weary feet. 

" Within those deep and dreary wood8» 

There wends a savage boy, 
Wbose fierce and mortal rage doth yield 

Thy subjects dire annoy. 

*^ 'Mong mthleiB beam be «nre wee bred. 

He lurks within their den ; 
With bears he lives, with bears he feeds^ 

And drinks the blood of men. 

''To more than savage strength, he joins 

A more than human skill ; 
For arms, no cunning may suffice 

His cruel rage to stilL" 

Up then rose Sir Valentine, 
And claimed that arduous deed : 

" Go forth and conquer," said the king^ 
" And great shall be thy meed.** 

Well mounted on a ndlk-white tteed^ 

His armour white as snow. 
As well beseemed a virgin kniglEt, 

Who ne'er had fcmght a foe ! 

To Artoys forest he repairs. 

With all the haste he may ; 
And soon he spies the savage youth, 

A-rending of his prey. 

His unkemped hair all matted hung 

His shaggy shoulders round ; 
His eager eye all fiery glowed. 

His fece with fory frowned. 

Like eagles' talons grew his nails, — 
His limbs were thick and strong ; 

And dreadfol was the knotted oak 
He bore with him along. 
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Soon, as Sir Valentme approached, 
He starts with sadden spring, 

And yelling forth a hideous howl, 
He made the forests ring. 

As when a tiger, fierce and fell, 
Hath spied a passing roe. 

And leaps at once upon his throat,— 
So sprang the savage foe. 

So lightly leaped with forioos force, 
The gentle knight to seize ; 

But met his tall uplifted spear, 
Which sunk him on his knees. 

A second stroke, so stiff and stem. 
Had laid the savage low ; 

But, springing up, he raised his cluh. 
And aimed a &eadfiil blow. 

The watchful warrior bent his head. 
And shunned the coming stroke ; 

Upon his taper spear it f eU, 
And all to shivers broke. 

Then lighting nimbly from his steed. 
He drew his burnished brand : 

The savage quick as lightning flew 
To wrest it from his hand. 

Three times he grasped the silver hilt,— 
Three times he felt the blade, — 

Three times it fell with furious force, — 
Three ghastly wounds it made. 

Now with redoubled rage he roared. 
His eye-ball flashed with fire ; 

Each hairy limb with friry shook, 
And all his heart was ire. 

Then closing fast, with furious gripe 
He clasped the champion round, 

And with a strong and sudden twist, 
He laid him on the ground. 
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But soon the knight, -with active spring, 

Overturned his hairy foe : 
And now between their sturdy fists 

Passed many a bruising blow. 

They rolled and grappled on the groundi 
^d tiiere they struggled long : 

Skilful and active was ti^e Knight,-^ 
The Savage he was strong. 

But brutal fcHrce and savage strength 

To art and skill must yield : 
Sir Valentine at length prevailed, 

And won the well-fought field. 

Then binding straight the conquered foe 

Fast with an iron chain. 
He ties him to his horse's tail, 

And leads him o'er the plain. 

To Court, his hairy captive soon 

Sir Valentine doth bring, 
And kneeling down upon his knee, 

Presents him to the Xing. 

With loss of blood and loss of strength, 

The Savage tamer grew. 
And to Sir Valentine became 

A servant tried and true. 

And 'cause with bears he erst was bred,— 

Ursine they call his name, — 
A name which unto future times 

The Muses shall proclaim. 
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PABTH. 



In high renown with prince and peear, 

Now lived Sir Valentine ; 
His high renown with prince and peer 

Made envious hearts repine. 

It chanced, the King upon a day 

Prepared a sumptuous feast, 
And tJiere came lords and dainty dames, 

And many a noble guest. 

Amid their cups, that fireely flowed, 

Their revelry and mirth, 
A youthfiil knight taxed Valentine 

With base and doubtful birth. 

The foul reproach, so grossly urged. 
His generous heart did wound j 

And straight he vowed he ne'er would rest 
Till he his parents found. 

Then bidding King and Peers adieu, 

Early one summer's day, 
"With faithfcd Ursine by his side, 

From Court he took his way. 

O 'er hill and valley, moss and moor. 

For many a day they pass ; 
At length, upon a moated lake, 

They found a bridge of brass. 

Beyond it rose a castle fair. 

All built of marble stone ; 
The battlements were gilt with gold, 

And glittered in the sun. 
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Beneath the bridge, witk atrange device 

A hundred bells were hung. 
That man, nor beast, might pass thereon. 

But straight their larun rang. 

This quickly found the yoathM jpair, 

Who boldly crossing o'er, 
The jingling sound bedeaffc their ears, 

And rung from shore to shore« 

Quick, at the sound, the castle gates 

Unlocked and opened wide. 
And straight a Giant, huge and grim. 

Stalked forth with stately pride. 

" Now yield you, caitiff, to my wiU," 

He cried with hideous roar, 
'* Or else the wolves shaU eat your flesh. 

And ravens drink your gore." 

" Vain boaster !" said the youthful knight, 
" I scorn thy threats and thee— 

I trust to force thy brazen gates. 
And set thy captives free." 

Then putting spurs unto his steed, 

He aimed a dreadfdl thrust ; 
The spear against the Giant glanced. 

And caused the blood to burst 

Mad and outrageous with the pain. 
He whirled his mace of steel, — 

The very wind of such a blow 
Had made the champion reeL 

It haply missed; and now the knight 
His guttering sword displayed. 

And riding round with whirlwind speed. 
Oft made him feel the blade. 

As when a large and monstrous oak 

Unceasing axes hew. 
So fast around the Giant's limbs 

The blows quick darting flew. 
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As when the bonghs with hideous fall 
Some hapless woodman crush, 

With such a force the enormous foe 
Did on the champion rush. 

A fearful blow, alas ! there came, 
Both hoi*se and knight it took, 

And laid them senseless in the dust, 
So fatal was the stroke. 

Then smiling forth a hideous grin, 
The Giant strides in haste, 

And, stooping, aims a second stroke — 
"Now, caitLBP, breathe thy last." 

But ere it fell, two thundering blows 

Upon his skull descend ; 
From Ursine's knotty club they came, 

Who ran to save his Mend. 

Down sunk the Giant, gaping wide, 
And rolling his grim eyes ; 

The hairy youth repeats his blows — 
He gasps, he groans, he dies. 

Quickly Sir Valentine revived, 
With Ursine's timely care ; 

And now to search the castle walls 
The venturous youths repair. 

The blood and bones of murdered knights 
They found where'er they came j 

At length, within a lonely cell, 
They saw a mournful Dame. 

Her gentle eyes were dim with tears, 
Her cheeks were pale with woe ; 

And long Sir Valentine besought, 
Her doleful tale to know. 

" Alas ! young knight," she weeping said, 
" Condole my wretched fate; 

A childless mother here you see, 
A wife without a mate. 
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" These twenty winters here forlorn 

I've drawn my hated breath, 
Sole witness of a monster's crimes, 

And wishing aye for death. 

" Know, I am sister of a king ; 

And in my early years 
Was married to a mighty prince, 

The fairest of his peers. 

" With him I sweetly lived in love 

A twelvemonth and a day, 
"V\Tien lo, a fonl and treacherous priest 

Upwrought onr love's decay. 

" His seeming goodness won him power- 
He had his master's ear; 

And long to me and all the world 
He did a saint appear. 

" One day when we were all alone, 

He proffered odious love ; 
The wretch with horror I repulsed, 

And from my presence drove. 

'^ He feigned remorse, and piteous begg'd, 

His crime I 'd not reveal ; 
Which, for his seeming penitence, 

I promised to conceal 

" With treason, villany, and wrong, 

My goodness he repayed ; 
With jealous doubts he filled my lord. 

And me to woe betrayed. 

" He hid a slave within my bed, 

Then raised a bitter cry J 
My lord, possessed with rage, condemned 

Me, all unheard, to die. 

*^ But, 'cause I then was great with child, 

At length my life he spared, 
But bade me instant quit the realm. 

One trusty knight my guard. M 
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" Forth on my journey I depart, 
Oppressed with grief and woe ; 

And towards my brother's distant court, 
"With breaJdng heart I go. 

" Long time through simdry foreign lands. 

We slowly pace along : 
At length, within a forest wild, 

I fell in labour strong. 

" And while the knight for succour sought, 

And left me there forlorn, 
My childbed pains so fast increased. 

Two lovely boys were bom ; 

*^ The eldest, fair and smooth as snow, 
That tips the mountain hoar; 

The younger*s little body rough. 
With hairs was covered o'er. 

" But here a&esh begin my woes- 
While tender care I took. 

To shield my eldest from the cold. 
And wrap him in my cloak, 

" A prowling Bear burst from the wood, 
And seized my yoxmger son ; 

Affection lent my weakness wings, 
And after them I run. 

*' But all forewearied, weak and spent, 

I quickly swooned away, 
And there beneath the green-wood shade, 

Long time I lifeless lay. 

" At length the knight brought me relief, 
And raised me from the ground j 

But neither of my pretty babes 
Could ever more be found. 

" And while in search we wandered far, 

We met that Giant grim. 
Who ruthless slew my trusty knight, 

And bare me off with him. 
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" But charmed by Heaven, or else my griefe. 

He offered me no wrong; 
Save that within these lonely walls 

IVe been immured so long." 

" Now, snrely," said the youthful knight, 

" You are Lady Bellisance, 
Wife to the Grecian Emperor : 

Your brother's King of France. 

" For in your royal brother's court 

Myself my breeding had, 
Where oft the story of your woes 

Hath made my bosom sad. 

" K so, know your accuser's diead, 

And dying owned his crime ; 
And long your lord hath sought you out, 

Through every foreign dime. 

" And when no tidings he could learn, 

Of his much wronged wife. 
He vowed thenceforth within his court 

To lead a hermit's life." 

** Now Heaven is kind," the lady said. 

And dropped a joyful tear, 
** Shall I once more behold my lord! 

That lord I love so dear." 

** But, madam," said Sir Valentme, 

And knelt upon his knee; 
" Know you the doak that wrapped your babe, 

If you the same, should siee ? " 

And pulling forth the cloth of gold, 

In which himself was found, 
The lady gave a sudden shriek. 

And fainted on the ground. 

But by his pious care revived. 

His tale she heard anon ; 
And soon by other tokens found, 

He was indeed her son. 
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But who's this hairy youth?" she said, 
" He much resembles thee ; 

The Bear devoured my younger son, 
Or sure that son was he." 

" Madam, this youth with bears was bred, 
And reared within their den ; 

But recollect ye any mark, 
To know your son again ?" 

" Upon his little side," quoth she, 
« Was stamped a bloody rose,"— 

".Here, lady, see the crimson mark, 
Upon his body grows." 

Then clasping both her new-found sons,. 

She bathed their cheeks with tears ; 
And soon towards her brother's court, 

Her joyfid course she steers. 

What pen can paint King Pepin's joy? 

His sister thus restored j 
And soon a messenger was sent, 

To cheer her drooping lord ; 

Who came in haste, with all his peers, 
To fetch her home to Greece, 

Where many happy years they reigned. 
In perfect love and peace. 

To them Sir Ursine did succeed, 
And long the sceptre bare j 

Sir Valentine he stayed in France, 
And was his uncle's heir. 



THE TALES OF THE GENH. 
These mcd celebrated Tales whidi 
purported to be "translated from the 
Pcrsiau, by Sii- Charles Mordl were 
written by the "Rev. James Ridley a 
dpspeudant of the Protestant Maitjr 
Bishop Ridlcj-. Ho waa the son of the 
RcT. Gloucester Ridley, and, after bping 
edueated at Winchester, and at New 
College, Onford, succeeded his father in 
the lii-ing of Romford, in Elssex. He 
died in 1761. Hia father thus speaks 
of him in o letter to a friend :^ 

" So generous a heart, mich an inti- 
mate knowledge of the powers and 
"Woi'kinga of Nature, so serioua and 
earnest a desire to serve God and tnan- 
ItLiud, with a eheerful spirit and address 
ill tonyeying his instructions, make hia 
Iflsa as gi'cat to the world as it ia to 
me. Some spceimeiis he has left 
liehind him in the humorous papers of 
' The Schemer;' and he lired just long 
enough to finish a monthly work, in 1 
■'vliich he engaged before hia death, 
publLshiug his last nnmbor of 'The 
'■I'ales of the Genii,' the first of Feb- 
*Tiai-j, in which month he died." 
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FBOM * TALES OF THE GENII.' 

In the eoitre of the quay of Bagdat, where the wealth of the whok 
earth is poured forth for the benefit of the faithful, lived the fortunate 
Abudah, posBessed of the merchandise and riches of many varioas 
nations, carewed by the mighty, and blessed by the indigent; daily 
providing for thonsands by his munificence, and winning daily the 
hearts ci thousands by his charity and generosity. But howeyer 
magnificently or royally the days of Abudah might be spent, his nights 
were the ni^ts of disturbance and affliction. His wife, who was^ Miet 
than the greatest beauties of Circassia; his children^ who were lovelier 
than the offspring of the Fairies; and his riches, which were greater 
than the deaizes of man could consume ; were unavailing to drive from 
his imagination the terrors of the night: for no aooner was the 
merchant retired within the walls of his chamber, than a little box, 
which no art might remove from its place, advanced without help into 
the centre of the chamber, and, opening, discovered to his sight the form 
of a duninntive old hag« who, with crutches, helped forward to Abudah, 
and every night addrewed him in the following terms : — ^O Abudah, to 
whom Mahomet hath given such a provision of blessings, why delayest 
thou to search oat the talisman of Oromanes ? the which, whoever 
possesseth, shall know neither imeasiness nor discontent; neither may 
he be assaulted by the tricks of fortune, or the power of man. TUl yw 
are possessed of that valuable treasure, O Abudah, my presence shall 
nightly remind you of your idleness, and my chest remain for ever in 
the chambers of your repose/' 

Having thus said, the hag retired into her box, jahnlring ber crutchefli 
and, with an hideons yell, closed herself in, and left the unfortunate 
mei^diaat on a bed of doubt and anxiety for the rest of the night. 

This unwelcome visitant still repeating her threats, rendered tbe life 
of Abudah most miserable and fotiguing: neither dnrat he tell his 
grievance, lest the atnmgenees of the adventure should rather move the 
laughter than the compassion of his friends. At length, howeytft 
wearied out with the strange and imp<»i;unate demands of this nightij 
hag, he ventured to open his mind; and^ in the midst of his frknda, 
asked publicly, as he was feasting in his saloon, who could give any 
account of the taliptman of Oromanes, or the place where it was pre- 
served ? To this question his friends could return him no satis&ctory 
answer ; they had all indeed heard of its virtues, but despaired of finding 
it : so that Abudah was forced to return again to the upbraiding of his 
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nocturnal hag, and knew not what course to steer in pursuit of the 
appointed treasure. 

The next day, he caused it to he cried puhlicly in the streets of 
Bagdat, '* that Ahudah the merchant would give mudi riches to the man 
who could inform him where the talisman of Oromanes was lodged/' 
This declaration was made for many days successively: hut no one 
appeared to satisfy the inquiries of the impatient Abudah. 

After many days, a poor traveller, who had been spoiled of his goods 
by the Arabians, passing through Bagdat, heard the publication, and 
immediately offered to go be£ra:e Abudah, and make known the place 
where the talisman of Oromanes was preserved. The friends of the 
wealthy merchant joyfully carried the poor traveller to the palace of 
Abudah, and with great tumult introduced him to the merchant, who 
was sitting on a low so£E^ and seemed entirely indifferent to the music 
which played before him, the dessert of elegancies which was prepared for 
his food, and the caresses of his wife and children, who endeavoured, by 
their tenderness and affection, to divert the gloom that overshadowed him. 

*^ Abudah,'' cried his Mends (lifting up their voices together), " behold 
the discoverer of the talisman of Oromanes !" 

At their voices, the afflicted merchant looked up, like one awakened 
from a dream. 

'' This," said his friends, presenting the poor traveller to him, " this is 
the man who will engage to point out to you the talisman of Oromanes." 

The traveller was now about to begin his relation, when Abudah, 
having eyed him round, commanded the apartment to be cleared, that 
no one but himself might enjoy the discovery. His funily and friends 
obediently departed ; and the traveller, being left alone with the mer- 
chant, thus began his tale : — 

^' Your fortune and attendance, wealthy dtizen of Bagdat, allow of 
your search after the talisman of Oromanes; but to the poor and needy, 
to the outcasts of fortune, no such happiness is permitted: they may 
indeed wander and examine, but the talisman is for ever shut up from 
their search; for in&aite are the expenses which attend the discovery, 
and large the rewards which must be given to them who help the 
inquirer forward in his adventure after the sacred talisman. Myself, O 
merchant, have slaved through life to obtain a sufficiency for that great 
end and purpose : but since the Prophet has repeatedly blasted my 
designs, and reduced me to my original state of want, I must endeavour 
to wean my affections, and rest contented, though unblest." 

''But, my friend," said Abudah, " you neglect to infonn me where I may 
find or purchase this heavenly talisman." 

" It is lodged," replied the poor traveller, " in the Valley of Boochim : 
princes are its guardians, and it is treasured up amidst all the riches of 
the earth; you cannot obtain admittance there, unless you go loaded 
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•with every variety that is costly and expensive ; which yon must present 
to the Genii, who keep a watch over this earthly paradise of riches ; and 
if yonr present be not sufficiently costly, your labour is lost." 

"I have," cried Abudah, rejoiced to hear the talisman might be obtained 
by riches, " nine thousand acres of pasturage around the rivers of Bagdat; 
I have twelve thousand estates of fruits, and oils, and corn; I have 
twenty-two mines of the finest diamonds, and six himdred vessels which 
fish for and produce me the most costly pearl ; I have, moreover, eight 
hundred warehouses, and four hundred store-rooms, filled with the most 
precious bales of silks and brocades ; besides these, the fortunes of nine 
viziers, mortgaged for an hundred years, and all the beautiful slaves of 
Circassia, are at my disposal." 

" O happy, happy Abudah ! ' interrupted the poor traveller : " thine then, 
and only thine, is it to purchase a passage into the Valley of Bocchim." 

" If so," continued Abudah, overjoyed at the poor traveller's exclama- 
tion, " direct me instantly to the entrance of the Valley.* 

" Alas, sir," answered the traveller, " it is in the Deserts of Arabia, i 
seventeen days' journey hence : besides, your presents are not ready, nor i 
your guard, lest the Arabs spoil you of your riches, and prevent yonr | 
application at the entrance of the Valley of Bocchim : but if you will i 
permit your servant to direct you in the choice of the presents, some of 
which will take much time in preparing, by the next spring you may set \ 
forward, and speedily find an issue to your journey." 

Abudah acquiesced in the arg^uments of the traveller ; and, having 
given orders that he should use as he pleased his immense riches, he gave 
himself entirely up to the meditation of the intended journey. The poor i 
traveller, having sufficient powers, disposed of the riches of Abudah, to 
purchase the necessary presents; and hired five thousand archers to 
accompany the wealthy caravan of the merchant into the Deserts. 

The appointed time being arrived, and everything prepared, Abudah 
took a tender leave of his wife and family, and began his journey with 
the poor traveller to the Valley of Bocchim. 

On the ninth day of the third month, ere the sun was risen on the 
mosques of Bagdat, was the sumptuous caravan drawn up in long order 
through the streets of that city, which Abudah beheld from his windows. 

Five hundred archers, mounted on the fieetest coursers, led the van ; 
behind whom were twelve thousand oxen, thirty thousand sheep, and 
two hundred of the finest horses of Arabia. Next to these, came six 
hundred men armed with pole-axes and scimitars, with silk banners, 
displaying the blessings of Pasturage, and the utility and conveniencT 
of Cattle for the service of man. After these were driven two hundred 
camels, laden with all manner of dried and preserved fruits ; a thousand 
more with all sorts of grain; a thousand with the richest wines ; and 
&Te hundred with the most pure oil ; five hundred more with spices and 
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perfoines ; and behind these, a thousand armed husbandmen, singing the 
Blessings of the Earth, burning in censers the most costly perfumes, and 
bearing flaxen and silken banners, representing the Seasons and annual 
Labours of Husbandry. — ^These were of the first day's procession. 

The second day's cavalcade began with fiye hundred miners armed 
with sledges and hammers, whom a large car followed, drawn by twenty 
strong oxen, having within it all the implements of iron ; and above, in 
the upper part, an hero, who commanded the armed men in the whole 
procession. Then came five hundred artificers ; and after them, a car 
drawn by twenty mules with the implements of lead, and a curious 
artisan on the top of the car, singing the Uses of Metals. Behind these, 
came five hundred more artificers, with their difierent tools, and a car 
drawn by twenty horses with cast figures, statues, and implements of 
brass, and a cunning artificer on the top of the car. After these followed 
a thousand artificers in silver, and a sumptuous car of solid silver, drawn 
by fifty unicorns, and laden with plate and silver coin ; also an hundred 
camels behind, laden also with silver ; and on the car sat the steward of 
Abudah. At a small distance firom these came forward a thousand armed 
cap-a-pie, after the manner of Saracens ; and behind these followed, on 
sumptuous mules, five hundred of the principal foreign merchants, richly 
habited, with the emblems of Conmierce curiously wrought in their gar- 
ments, who were followed by an enormous car, drawn by four elephants, 
laden with golden emblems and devices, with great quantities of that 
precious metal : the car also was of beaten gold. Into this, taking leave 
of Abudah, ascended the poor traveller, arrayed in purple and gold, and 
pointing, with a gold rod, toward the Valley of Bocchim. — ^^d these 
completed the second day's procession. 

On the third day issued forth from the gates of Bagdat, the final pro- 
cession o£ the caravan of the merchant Abudah. A thousand archers 
began the ceremony, preceded by a martial band of music, and bearing 
among their ranks fifty silken streamers interwoven with gold, and 
having the emblems of Abudah's family wrought in their centres. Next 
to these, came fifty carriages, laden with the richest silks and brocades, 
and two hundred surrounded the carriages, arrayed in the difierent habits 
of two hundred nations ; after whom came fifty negroes on dromedaries, 
bearing about their necks strings of the most costly pearl. After these, 
a thousand armed soldiers, after the European manner, who, at a small 
distance, were followed by an hundred mutes, behind whom came, in 
two hundred palanquins, as many beautifiil slaves from Circassia, each 
guarded by four eunuchs, and clad in the richest robes. 

The next in procession was the merchant Abudah, drawn in a chariot 
of pearl, of the most curious workmanship, by ten milk-white steeds, 
whose trappings were of gold. As to the gaiments of the merchant, 
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nothing could be conceived more magnificent ; bat the splendoiir of the ! 
jewek that were interwoven with the clothing exceeded the most layish : 
description: on each side the chariot an hundred musicians attended, = 
and fifty slaves burning the choicest perfumes ; various splendid banners ' 
waved around him, and two hundred friends behind, of die highest rank ' 
in the city of Bagdat, attended the illustrious and wealthy Abudah ; ' 
after whom a thousand archers, and numberless camels, laden with all 
manner of provisions, water, and wine, brought up the pear of this mag- ; 
nificent cavalcade. ; 

On the thirteenth day they halted in a plain, bounded on the side with ; 
lofty mountains, and, at the farther end, with a deep forest of cedars and I 
palms. Here the poor traveller, descending with Abudah, walked for- 
ward toward the forest before them. 

The traveller led Abudah into the forest through thickets, almost im- 
pervious, save the blind path which guided them forward. In this 
manner they passed till the evening ; when the traveller, entering a cave, 
disappeared from the wondering Abudah. The merchant essayed to 
follow him, but looking into the cave, it seemed to have no bottom, there- 
fore he was obliged to desist. 

The sun was now sinking from the mountains, and the glowing skies 
seemed to tip the woods with their reddening light. Abudah, being 
fktigued, first sought out a tree, and, climbing into it, resolved there to 
await the dawn of the morning : but the severe fatigues had so much 
exhausted him, that, although he had resolved to watch till the morning, 
yet sleep soon overpowered him, and made him forget either the wonders 
or the dangers that surrounded him. 

Abudah, in the morning, when he awakened, was surprised at an 
imusual glitter about him; and, looking more stedfastly, he found the 
tree on which he sat to be of pure gold, and the leaves of silver, with 
fruit like rubies hanging in clusters on the branches. Looking around, 
he also beheld the face of the country as though it had been changed : 
for on every side appeared the most glorious palaces that eye could 
conceive, glittering with gold, silver, and precious stones ; so that the 
whole appeared more like an heavenly than an earthly situation. 

Descending frill of wonder from the tree, he found the ground he trod 
on to be gold-dust, and the stones pearls; these were covered with 
flowers which seemed formed of vegetable crystal, emeralds, and ame- 
thysts : trees and shrubs of silver and gold met his eye, growing almost 
visibly about him. At the farther end of the prospect he beheld a vast 
and expanded dome, which seemed to cover a whole plain, and rose to 
the clouds. This dome shone so brightly by the reflection of the costly 
materials of which it was composed, that he could hardly look toward it. 
However, as it seemed most to attract his attention, he advanced up to 
the door. 
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The dome, which was of entire gold, stood upon three hundred pillars 
of precious stones; one emerald formed the shaft of one pillar, one 
diamond the capital, and one ruby the pedestal : the intermediate spaces 
between the pillars were of crystal, one piece between each pillar ; so 
that the inside of the dome was visible from all parts. The architraye 
was of solid pearl, inlaid with curious emblems, composed of festoons of 
amethysts, topazes, carbuncles, rubies, emeralds, sapphires, and the most 
sparkling diamonds. 

Abudah, though the richest of mankind, was struck with astonish- 
ment at the profusion of riches and beauty which he beheld; and 
entering at one of the four portals, (for the dome had four, one to each 
quarter of the heavens,) he beheld an ancient Form, seated on a throne, 
which looked too bright to distinguish what glorious materials it was 
made of. A great number of crowned heads attended on him : and these 
were supported by inferior beings, all clad in the most superb vestments. 
All aroimd the dome were placed, with great beauty and symmetry, 
numberless heaps of wealth and riches; and the very pavement on 
which he trod was covered over with tapestry carpet, representing the 
Kiches of the earth, in all their natural colours. 

Abudah, as abashed at this amazing magnificence, and beholding such 
personages within the dome, was retiring ; when one of the chief of the 
attendants, who stood nearest the throne, advancing, beckoned Abudah 
forward. The merchant obeyed with trembling, and, as he came 
forward, bowed himself to the ground; which the royal personage 
perceiving, who sat on the throne, spake thus to him : 

** Fear not, Abudah, thou hast ever been a favourite of the Genius of 
Riches. I am thy friend ; and this journey which thou hast undertaken 
in honour of me, in hopes here to find the talisman of the great 
Oromanes, shall not go unrewarded. — And first, lead Abudah," said he 
to the genius who had presented the merchant, " through all my stores, 
and let him view the riches of the earth : — a sight that so many thou- 
sands long ardently to enjoy." 

The inferior genius obeyed ; and, taking Abudah by the hand, he led 
him toward a royal palace, feeing the eastern side of the dome. Here, 
as Abudah entered the palace, the walls of which were of the purest 
silver, with windows of crystal, he beheld incredible heaps of that 
precious metal, all seemingly composed like branches of trees. 

" What thou seest here," said the genius, " is trifling ; for these heaps 
which seem to lie on the surface of the ground, really are of the same 
depth with the centre of the earth : so that of this metal alone there is 
laid up more in value than all the visible riches of the world." 

The genius next carried Abudah to a second palace, built of pure gold, 
having windows like the first. Here, also, Abudah beheld the like 
profusion of gold, which, like the silver, continued down to the centre. 
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Next he was shown, in a huge building of adamant, a cistem filled with. 
the fragments of all manner of precious stones and diamonds. 

'^ These also," said the genius, '* are not terminated but by the centre 
of the earHL — Now,'* oontinned he, ** as yon observed in tJie two first 
palaces, the silyer and gold are the little branches which drop from the 
trees of this vegetable valley of riches ; for all things on earth are subject 
to decrease, which are here carefrilly collected (for the rich are not 
exempt from toil) and placed in these repositories, the bottoms of which, 
at the centre of ihe earth, are grated, and let out cfparingly these smaller 
fragments ; so likewise of the jewels, which fail like fruit from the trees, 
and break into little pieces ; these are all thrown together to serve the 
earth, but none above such a size are admitted, nor indeed could they 
pass through the grating below. Thus these metals and jewels mixing 
with the earth, and being dif^ised in its bowels, are at length stopped 
by rocks and stones, and so form mines in different parts of the world, 
each requiring the industry and labour of man, that they may be brought 
the more sparingly into the world." 

Abudah, having viewed these things, returned ; and being presetted 
to the genius of Iliches, — " Now," said the genius, " bring forth the iron 
chest, wherein, it is said, the talisman of Oromanes is lodged." 

At the command of the genius, ten of an inferior order brought in a 
huge chest with fifty locks upon it ; the chest itself was of iron, and 
bound round with the strongest bands, which were harder than 
adamant. — " There," said the genius to Abudah, " there is thy reward : 
return to Bagdat, and live in peace all the days of thy life." 

" Must I then," replied Abudah, " O beneficent Genius, carry with 
me the chest also P or is it permitted that I take thence the talisman of 
Oromanes ?" 

" Wouldst thou then," replied the genius, " take it from its place of 
security ? Whilst thou dost possess the chest, the talisman is thine own, 
and the force of man cannot bereave thee of it. Why then should 
curiosity prevail over security ? It is written in the chronicles of time, 
that he who possesseth the talisman of Oromanes shall be happy : seek 
not, therefore, to disentangle the talisman from its present state of 
security, till it fail thee of its promised efficacy. Take, however, these 
fifty keys : but beware, lest thy curiosity alone tempt thee : for what 
mortal can say if its refulgence be not too much for man to behold !" 

Having thus said, the genius commanded Abudah to lie down on the 
chest ; and inmiediately his eyes closed, and not tiU the morning after 
did he awake, and find himself in a tent, on the plain where he had left 
his immense caravan : but now he found only forty camels and forty 
servants to attend him. 

Abudah inqidred of his servants what became of the riches and at- 
tendants tMt had travelled from Bagdat with him to that plain? but 
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they could give no answer. They said, indeed, that they had heard of 
stich a caravan, and that they had for some time missed their master 
&om Bagdat ; and that, jalthough they went oyemight to their rest in his 
house at Bagdat, they found themselves, with the tents, and forty camels 
laden with provision, on that plain in the morning ; and that, coming 
into his tent, tiiiey saw him sleeping on an iron chest, and had removed 
him to the sofa. — " And is the chest here ?" cried Abudah. — *^ Here is, 
sir," replied the slave that spoke, '' an iron chest of prodigious size, and 
secured with many locks." 

Abudah immediately arose; and, though he could not imravel the 
mysteries of his journey, yet, sedng the chest, and finding the keys, 
which the genius had given him, he was contented, and ordered them 
to strike their tents, and begin their march for the city of Bagdat. The 
chest was by long poles made feist to four camels, which were placed in 
the centre of the caravan. 

The mind of Abudah, though in possession of the chest, was yet not 
without its apprehensions that the wild Arabs nu^ht come down upon 
his little party, and bereave him of his treasure. The first day, the 
caravan reached a pool of water, and on its banks the careful Abudah 
ordered his retinue to pitch their tents, and unload the camels from their 
burdens ; and, at the same time, placed four of his slaves as sentinels, 
toward the four difiTerent quarters of his encampment; and ordered the 
chest, for the greater security, to be buried in the sand under his tent, 
while he endeavoured to compose himself for slumber. Nor were his fears 
unreasonable : for at the hour o£ midnight a small party of Arabs stole 
down toward them, in order to encamp there for the bexiiefit of the water. 

Abudah had notice from his dave, who looked toward the west, of 
their approach, and was likewise infonped that their number was small ; 
but such was his anxiety and irresolution, and fear of losing his treasure 
or his life, that he dared not order them to be attacked, or prepare for 
flight. During this ineffectual altercation and stm^le of Abudah with 
his fears, one of the slaves, more daring than the rest, finding his master 
fearful, encouraged his comrades, and, marshalling them in order, led 
them toward the robbers. 

The Arabs, who were not more than twenty in number, at sight of a 
force so much superior, turned th^ backs, and left Abudah's slave in 
quiet possession of their tents. But now the slave seeing the Arabs 
flying from before him, and observing the fear of his master, and the 
great concern he had for the iron chest, addressed himsdf to the rest of 
the slaves, and declaring what immense treasures there might lie hid in 
that chest, seeing their master had left Bagdat to seareh for it, and had 
it secured with so many looks, persuaded them to rob Abudah, and 
depart with the riches to some otiier oovntry, where they might enjoy 
the fruits of their rapine, llus being eaiiily agreed to, they all in a 
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body advance^ to the tent of Abudah, wbo came out to meet and thank 
them for their gallant behaviour. 

The bold slave thus made answer to his master's thanks: — ^**The 
danger, O Abudah, of defending thy riches, contained in the iron chest 
with many locks, fell all upon thy slaves; whilst thou, who wert to 
enjoy the comfort of those riches, didst lie trembling in thy tent 
Wherefore we, who have borne the burdfen, mean also to share the 
profits with thee ; but, that thou mayest see that we are just, one equal 
share shall be thy portion, and the rest belongs to those who have pre- 
served to thee even the share that will be appointed thee." These words 
being ended, without any regard to either the threatenings or prayers of 
AbudaJi, they dug up the chest; and, having cleared away the sand, 
demanded of him the keys of the fifty locks. 

Abudah, finding them inexorable, besought them that they would at 
least give him a day to consider of their proposal. " What !" replied the 
bold slave, " a day ? Why, merchant, long ere that will a thousand 
Arabs be upon us, invited by those that are fled ; and we shall suffer 
death, and you and all entirely lose the valuable possessions which are 
doubtless contained in that strong chest of iron." 

It was in vain that, in return, the merchant assured them that there 
was nothing therein but a poor talisman, whose virtues they could not 
know; and promised them all liberty and riches, if they arrived safe in 
Bagdat with the chest. They had gone too far to trust to his promises ; 
and the slave who was their ringleader, ordering all to retire, left 
Abudah for half an hour to think of their proposal. 

Abudah, as soon as they had left him, threw himself upon the chest, 
as one who was grasping all that was dear unto him, and, with a lond 
sigh, began to lament his fate ; when, as before, a deep sleep overtaking 
him, he sunk motionless on his treasure. 

At midnight he awaked, and, turning his eyes around, perceived he 
was in the apartments of his seraglio, in Bagdat, and that his wife was 
sleeping near him on a sofa. The recollection of his happy escape 
immediately got possession of his mind: and he doubted not but he 
should find his chest, as he had before. Wherefore, before he saluted, or 
indeed thought of his wife, taking one of the sweet-scented lamps, that 
always were burning in the centre of the apartment, he perceived the 
chest in the very comer where, before, the box which had caused him so 
much uneasiness used to remain fixed. 

Abudah, now feeling for, and taking out, the fifty keys, thought 
himself the happiest of mankind. The danger which he conceived the 
taHsman might be in, from lying in a chest so conspicuous, and which he 
had already experienced, determined him, at all hazards, to unlock with 
his fifty keys the iron chest, and take the talisman out, and always wear 
it concealed about him. With this view, he began to try the first isjf 
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which., to his amazement, would fit neither of the fifty locks. At this he 
began to suspect, that either the Genius of Riches had mistaken (which 
he could hardly suppose), or that some evil genius had changed them in 
his bosom. — " However," said he to himself, " perhaps, as one key will 
open none, one also may open aU:" so, taking out one by one, he tried 
them all : but neither of the fifty keys would open a single lock. 

Abudah, at this discovery, flung himself on the sofa, and began to 
lament his miserable fate : but he soon resolved to try the keys a second 
time: "for," said he, "some key I have possibly missed, and such a 
treasure cannot be expected without much labour and pains." At this 
he rose up, and was going toward the chest ; when, starting at a noise in 
the centre of the room, he beheld the little box, which had been the first 
cause of all his grief; and was saluted by the old hag, who hobbled out 
from her confinement, and began to terrify the afflicted merchant in the 
following terms : — 

" Oh, senseless Abudah ! to hope that the talisman of Oromanes might 
be bought with riches ! Thou hast indeed a chest, but thou hast neither 
the means, nor canst thou force open this chest, to search for thy 
treasure: what, then, art thou the better for thy possession, or the 
happier for thy chest of iron ? It will, indeed, convey thee where thou 
desirest, and thou mayst rest upon it; but, waking, thou feelest the 
tortures of anxiety, and feelest them tiiie sharper, because thou fearest to 
lose what thou canst not enjoy. Go, then, and search till thou findest 
the keys of the fifty locks ; but be not so senseless as to suppose that the 
Genius would have parted with the treasure, could he have made any 
use of it. In a far different country must thou hope to find those keys 
which will unlock that chest ; a joyous country, where serenity ever 
dwells, and pleasure reigns eternal. — ^A short respite will I give thee ; 
but ere this moon bo passed, let me find you active, or I shall invent 
double horrors to surround you." 

Having thus said, the box closed, and in an instant Abudah beheld it 
mounted on the chest, which he vainly hoped would have driven such a 
troublesome guest from his house. 

And now Selima his wife, awaking, beheld with surprise her husband 
Abudah drowned in tears by her side. She instantly pressed him in her 
arms, and, in transports, inquired by what happy fate he was returned. 

" Why, know you not," replied Abudah, "that the third morning, as I 
mounted the car, which the traveller had prepared for me, and was 
arrayed in my best vestments of gold and diamonds, having a procession 
the length of two days before me, and such a numerous retinue of all the 
nobles of Bagdat, and having archers innumerable attending my 
caravan, which was moving toward the valley — ?" 

" Oh, my dear Abudah," said Selima, interrupting him, " with what 
madness hath that wicked enchanter possessed you ? What car ? what 
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Tcstments P what procession doth my lord talk of? There came, indeed 
(brought by those who called themselves your Mends), a poor wretch 
here, who has embezzled the greater part of yom* riches, and who often 
talked in private with you: and this continued for some months, during 
which time you never attended to the speech of your Mends, but 
seemed wrapped up in that specious villain, who at last took you to the 
room fronting the gateway of the city, and there for two days you 
continued looking out, and seemed to be in raptures, talking of more 
riches than the world contains: and the third day, though he still 
continued by you, you persisted he was gone. Yet he went forth, and 
you follow^ him : and getting into a little vehicle, he placed himself 
behind you, and your family have from that day lamented your absence." 
At this recital Abudah turned his iace on the sofa, and spake no more 
for several hours. At last, rising from the sofa, ** Fool, indeed, that I 
was ! " said he, ** to trust the account of a miserable impostor, or believe 
that the talisman of Oromanes might be purchased with riches ! " 



[The continuation of the Tale of ' The Talisman of Oromane^ desetibeB tlie 
Second Adventnre of the Merchant Abudah in the groves of SlsbdaskL It is 
written vn.th great pomp of language ; but the idea is evidently derived from Tim/s 
£Eunoas description of Rinaldo in the gardens of Azmida. We ^ve the condnBOo; 
which forms an introdnction to the Third Adventure:] — 

Thus passed away the night in the groves of Shadajski ; the moniii^ 
brought reflection and satiety; and Abudah, with some impatienoe, 
besought the Queen of Pleasures to surrender him the keys of the iron 
chest. 

" My ever-loved Abudah,'* replied the Queen, " behold the chest in flie 
centre of my temple; and here are the keys for my adTentuious hero: 
go, happy Abudah, and purchase a perpetuity in these never-ftdmg 
arms, by the possession of the talisman of the pleasure^ving Oranaaes." 

Abudah, having received the keys, jumped forward from the paviKon 
to the middle of the temple ; and, like a man just entering on a new 
pursuit, with great impatience began to open the fifty lockB. The locks, 
being only touched by the keys, flew from their staples, and the nw^ 
chant, in a few minutes, had conquered forty-nine of ihe obfitades of his 
happiness: as he was opening the last, — "O queen," said he, "come 
forward, and see me finish this desirable adventure!" — ^The last \xA 
tumbled off just as the queen arrived at the chest ; and Abudah besoogtt 
her to share vdth him the pleasures of exploring Uie treasuiea <rf tie 
chest But no sooner did the merchant stoop to open the lid of the inn 
chest, than a sudden darkness ensued, and in a mcment the kmd thander 
cracked around him, and streams of crooked li^tnings, with horrid 
blaze, encircled the astonished Abudah. 
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The shrieks and cries of the once-gay set, who were indulging under 
the canopies, next struck his ears ; some, abready blasted by the light- 
ning, withered away ; others, the ruins of the temple, falling in huge 
fragments, half-buried in the earth ; the rest, in madness, running to and 
fro in despair, tore each other to pieces. The red angry lightning still 
continuing, Abudah, in the utmost anguish, looked toward t^e Queen ; — 
when, (Oh fearful sight !) he saw her soft form parching and contracting 
by the flames, and her whole body diminishing, till by degrees, instead 
of eyes brim-fiill of love, he beheld the little old hag, with fdry flashing 
from her looks. — 

« Wretch, as well as fool!" said she, with a Toice that pierced his 
inmost sense, '^ how darest thou presume to seek the talisman of Oro- 
manes amidst the yanities and intemperance of this filthy grove ? But I 
leave thee to enjoy the situation thou art so fond of; be this dungeon of 
lust thy prison; here wander, and contemplate the pleasures thou hast 
chosen." 

Thus saying, Bhe struck Abudah with her crutch, and vanished from 
his sight. The touch of her noxious hand filled him with aching pains, 
and the dead bodies and the groans of those dying around him, inspired 
the wretched Merchant with horror and remorse. 

He wandered for a long time in what he now believed an endless 
cavern, without light; and, to add to his wretchedness, every step he 
took, he trod on some venomous creature : the serpents hissed at him as 
he passed ; the toads spit malignant fire ; and the asps, twining round 
his legs, spewed their venom on him, and marked him with a thousand 
blotches. Thus continued he wandering to and fro, with great caution, 
about the dismal cavern, not more tormented with the groans of others 
than his own dismal and heart-aching thoughts, which made him weep 
and tremble every step he took. 

After many weary searches for an end, or place to escape, he felt 
somewhat larger than common seize him by the l^ ; upon which, the 
poor wretch supposed he was in tiie gripe of an enormous serpent, and 
began shrieking witli fear and terror j when a voice, like that of despair, 
spoke as follows : — 

"What wretch art thou, who yet remainest alive in thia cavern of 
desolation and deatli?" 

Abudah, though still in terror, was yet somewhat comforted, to find 
some companion in his miseries, and thus answered him : — 

" I am, indeed, a wretch, mifded in my searches after the tal imn an of 
Oromanes!" 

" What !" answered the voice, " wast thoa fool enough to soppose, tiiat 
pleasure was the road to that noble jewel ? — It were then," oontioiied the 
voice, " an easy purchase : but rough is the path, and higji the moimt, 
on which that treasure is preserved." 
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" Alas 1" ans"wered Abudah, " it matters not to me, where or how this 
talisman is disposed, who am thus for ever inclosed in these walls of 
wretchedness." 

" We cannot but rise," answered the voice, " when we are at the 
bottom; and perhaps the most barren ground will yield the richest 
mine ; be thou but resolved to tread the crooked and laborious path, and 
I will instruct thee ; for within these caverns begins the winding ascent' 

"O friend, or Genius, or whatsoever else thou art," retmned the 
Merchant, "place me but in the track, and no dangers shall deter me: 
for what has he to fear who is beyond hope ?" 

" Take, then," answered the voice, " thy way as the cavern descends : 
and fear not to stoop in order to rise ; for in the lowest part of this 
cavern is situated the opening you must ascend."- 

As the voice ended, Abudah found his feet at liberty, and began to 
feel out for the cavern's* descent. The lower he went, the more filth and 
stench he found; to which submitting with patience, he, by a long 
passage, sometimes crawling under rugged arches, sometimes wading in 
mud and dirt, and in total darkness, attained the end of the cavern, 
where he stumbled on some narrow steps, but could see no light, and 
was nearly sufibcated with the noisome vapours. 

The winding ascent was so intricate, and clogged with dirt and 
rubbish, that the Merchant worked like a mole in the dark ; but, by his 
industry, he gained ground considerably: yet what niostly tormented 
him was, that as often as he endeavoured to mount, the steps would slip 
from under him, and he would come tumbling down with a weight of 
dirt upon him ; and then had all his work to do over again. Nothing 
but his intolerable situation and lost condition could have supported the 
Merchant in this odious undertaking : but meanness and wretchedness 
know no evils gi-eater than themselves. 

After various labours, Abudah arrived at a kind of resting-place, 
whence the steps began to enlarge ; and by degrees he perceived from 
above a glimmering light, to which ascending, the nearer he drew to it, 
the plainer he could hear a confused sound of voices echoing from the 
top, which increased as he rose, till he could plainly distinguish it must 
proceed from some great concourse of people without 

When he had reached the uppermost step, over which a hole opened 
sufficient for a man to crawl through, the clamours without were so 
terrifying, that he feared to proceed; at last, considering that death 
must be the consequence of remaining in the cavern, he boldly ventored 
forth. 

No sooner did the Merchant Abudah appear through the opening of 
the cavern, than ten thousand voices cried out all at once, — ^ Long lire 
our Sultan, whom the mountains of TBsgi have brought finrth !" And 
Abudah, looking around, saw an infinite concourse of people round the 
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mountain, and beyond them a most plentifiil country, with cities and 
towns scattered among the valleys which opened to his view. 

A number of eunuchs and viziers stepped forward to disengage 
Abudah from the mouth of the cavern, who was so spent with his 
infirmities, sores, and fatigue, that he was obliged to be supported. 
Immediately a princely robe was thrown over him, and a costly turban 
put upon his head; the concourse still crying out, with ecstasy and 
rapture, "Long live our Sultan, whom the mountains of Tasgi have 
brought forth!" 

Silence being commanded, the grand vizier, with a long train, came 
toward Abudah; and, with all the people, prostrating himself before 
the Merchant, thus addressed himself to Abudah : — 

"Behold, O thou, before whose presence even the sun is darkness! 
behold, O wonder of mankind, most sacred progeny of Tasgi! thou 
miracle of beauty ! thou mirror of perfection ! thou most glorious Sultan 
of earthly princes ! thou diamond of nature ! thou guardian of the world ! 
behold thy prostrate slaves; whose wish is only to lay down as thy 
foot-stools, and to be trodden under thy feet as the dust of the plain ! 
Thine, O Sultan, is all earthly happiness ! thine, every perfection of 
body and mind! thine, all power from the mountains of thy parent 
Tasgi, to the parching deserts of Shezrallah, which forbid the approach 
of the stranger to the kingdoms of our invincible Sultan ! Kule, there- 
fore, thy slaves, according unto thy pleasure, and know but one will 
in the plains and cities which, by thy permission and bounty, thy slaves 
inhabit." 

As the grand vizier, still prostrate with the people, uttered these 
words, they all with one voice repeated : — " O Sultan, whom the 
mountains of Tasgi have brought forth, rule thy slaves according to 
thy pleasure !" 

Abudah, filled with conceit, and bloated with pride, had almost forgot 
his pains and infirmities in this flattering applause : he set his foot on 
the neck of the vizier with the utmost haughtiness, and commanded 
him to conduct him to the seraglios of his ancestors. — ^A number of 
slaves and eunuchs brought a magnificent throne of ivory, with a 
canopy of golden embroidery thrown over it, into which Abudah 
ascended, and was borne on the shoulders of the grandees and viziers 
of his newly-acquired kingdom. 

The retinue, winding round the hill, hron^xt Abndah in sight of an 
extensive encampment which, after the eutern manner, was of a 
thousand different colours : one division ydknT, one bfaie, another white, 
some red, some green, and all adomed widi utwer or gold. In the 
centre of this splendid armament stood ^tt raymi tent, which shcmO} 
with the lustre of the gold and pnple wdmi d which it was cam- 
posed, and looked rather like a pakiee dMB m IchI. ' 
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Here Abudah was seated on his throne ; and, the nobles having done 
obeisance, Abudah commanded all but the grand vizier to depart. 

The rest being gone, the grand vizier again prostrating himself before 
Abudah, cried out, " May my lord, the Sultan of Tasgi, ever rule over 
Harran his slave." 

** Harran," ansv^ered Abudah, " arise, and declare to me the cause of 
this encampment, and why the armies of Tasgi are thus scattered on the 
plains." 

" Our renowned Sultan Eammasin," replied the vizier Harran, " made 
it his custom to take the field in summer, to terrify his foes ; but, in 
the midst of this campaign, it pleased the powers who preside over 
the mountains of Tasgi, to call him from us, and bless us with the 
presence of my lord, before whom I stand. For, since the time tiiat 
the descendants of Mahomet involved our kingdom in perpetual blood- 
shed, we have been warned by the oracles of Tasgi to expect a king 
from the womb of the mountain, that no division of £umlies, or con- 
tention among brethren, might disturb the peace of these happy king- 
doms." 

** And who," said Abudah, '^ are the neighbours of my kingdom beyond 
these mountains ?" 

" They are," replied the vizier, *^ O Sultan, an harmless inofifendve 
race : which was the cause that the Sultan Eammasin would not make 
vrar upon them, although their territories extend to the searcoast, and 
would be a noble addition to the kingdom of the Sultan of TasgL" 

'^Eammasin, then," answered Abudah, "wanted a nobleness of fionl, 
to sit down contented v^th less than he might have enjoyed: but 
Abudah, your present Sultan, vnll give their lands to the slaves d 
Tasgi, and extend his dominions even over the waves and the tempeBf* 

" My royal master will thereby," answered the vizier, " gain the 
hearts of his soldiers, who have long pined in the inglorious lethargies 
of peace." 

" Go, bid the trumpet sound then," said Abudah, << and 1^ it be 
proclaimed in the camp, that your Sultan, Abudah, will revenge the 
injuries which the inhabitants of Tasgi have received from their p^<- 
fidious neighbours. Go, Harran, and denounce war against the ^ 

** Shakarahs," said Harran, bowing, '* who have insulted the moim tains 
of Tasgi." 

Abudah vms going on ; but his pains and weakness obliged him to 
order that an inner tent might be prepared for him. 

While the eunuchs and slaves were attending their new Sultan, his 
vizier Harran caused the royal mandate to be proclaimed about the 
encampment, and commanded the leaders of the army to be assembled 
together, to deliver to them the orders of the Sultan Abudah. 

The whole kingdom of Tasgi was rejoiced at the news of tbdt 
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Soltaxi's expedition against the helpless and innocent Shakarahs; so 
little do subjects weigh the merits of war ! and the old and decrepit 
parents stirred up their children to engage in a service, where cruelty 
and destruction were honoured with the titles of ^'irtue and the love 
of their country. 

"Ere the sun began to smile upon the harvests of the Shakarahs, the 
tents of Abudah were moving to destroy them ; the loud cymbals were 
clanging in the air, and the brazen trumpets, with thcii* shrill notes 
of liveliness, seemed to inspire the armies of Tasgi with a tliirst of 
g-lory, and not of blood. The order and discipline of the troops, the 
regiilarity of their march, and the sprightliness of their looks, utterly 
disguised the rapacious purposes of the royal plunderer; who, though 
but just master of one kingdom, was so eager to get possession of a 
second, that he destroyed many of his men in forcing a march over the 
mountains, which nature had placed as the boimdaries of their nation. 

The Shakarahs, ha>'ing notice of their motions, sent an embassy to 
meet the Sultan of Tasgi, beseeching to know the cause of his coming ; 
making the humblest professions of peace ; and offering, if any tiling 
had ofiended him, to make the Mlest satis&ction they were capable of; 
and imploring him, that he would not make war upon a nation who 
were ever the friends of the Tasgites, and to whom that kingdom had 
never declared any hostile intention. 

To these linmble remonstrances Abudah replied, that he was not to be 
taught and directed by such base slaves as the Shakaralis, and that, 
"whatever intention he might have had originally in entering their 
kingdom, lie now declared he came to punish the insolence of that 
people, who dared send such dictating embassies to the Sultan of Tasgi. 
He then commanded the ambassadors to be di-iven from the encamp- 
ment, and ordered his army to begin their hostilities on the prcsump- 
tuons Shakarahs. 

The leaders of the armies of Tasgi bcmg ignorant and imperious, 
every kind of tyranny and cruelty was practised, till, the 's\Tetclic(l 
Shakarahs being made prisoners, and their wives and families outra<;ed 
or murdered, the Sultan Abudah returned to the kingdom of Tas^n, with 
the spoils of the conquered country, amidst the acclamations of the 
army and its leaders; who were so lavish of their praises and adulations, 
that Abudah esteemed himself at least equal to the Prophet of Mecca. 

After Abudah arrived at the metropolis of Tasgi, his viziers came to 
inquire of him, where he would bestow the miserable Shakarahs, moit 
of whom they had led home in chains. Abudah was for some time 
I doubtful of their fate; and was at last going to order a general exccu- 
tion, when he recollected the iron chest which wii.s buried in the moun- I 
tains of Tasg^ . . , *' 

**ll,et the Shakarah*," said the Sultan Abu'lah, '-V.- rondtmncd to 
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work in the mountains of Tasgi, till they find an iron chest with fifty 
locks." 

At these words, the grand vizier Harran bowed before the Sultan, and 
gaid : — " Will my lord dare to send the Shakarahs into the womb of 
Tasgi, which his own subjects are forbidden to approach." 

*' Take the rebel Harran," said Abudah, in indignation, " and let his 
head be severed from his body, and his tongue let the dogs devour.*' 

The other viziers gladly saw this execution performed on Harran, and 
returned to the Sultan, and said : — " Far be it that a monarch of the 
East should be governed by his slaves. Be the will of the Sultan 
Abudah for ever obeyed, as it is in the destruction of the traitor Harran; 
as it is in the labours of the Shakarahs in the mountains of Tasgi." 

Abudah hourly sent his ^^zie^s to inspect the miners in tlie mountains, 
who returned with accounts of the death of thousands, over whom the 
mountain crumbled, and smothered them in its caverns. 

The Tasgites, jealous of their mountain, which they supposed was 
somewhat divine, began to murmur at the impiety of their Sultan;; 
which when Abudah knew, he commanded the leaders of his army to ( 
chastise them, and to put every tenth man throughout his kingdom to 
the sword. 

At length the fainting Shakarahs dug out the chest of iron, and 
brought it to Abudah, who commanded every engine of force to be 
applied to it to break it open ; but in vain ; the chest resisted all their 
endeavours, and would not yield to the utmost force the art of man could 
bring against it. 

Abudah then published a reward to any that should make keys to fit 
the locks. This, several undertook, and succeeded ; but as soon as one 
lock was opened, it shut while the artificer was employed about the 
second. 

Abudah, puffed up with pride, was enraged at this disappointment, 
and commanded fifty men to take the fifty keys, and all attempt it at 
once ; which they did, and were all immediately struck dead ; he then 
conmianded a second fifty ; but none but his army were near him, for 
the rest were fled fix>m the tyrant's presence. 

Abudah now ordered fifty soldiers to approach ; when the leaders of 
the army, moved by his cruelties, and seeing he was about to sacrifice 
his army as well as his subjects, uniting together, came toward him in a 
body ; which Abudah perceiving, and expecting no mercy, leaped on the 
chest, and trusted himself to its saving power. 

Immediately the chest moved aloft in the air; and Abudah being 
stupified and giddy, fell into a deep sleep, and was wafted far from the 
army and kingdom of Tasgi. 
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[The Merchant's Fourth Adventure is among the Sages of Nema. He there 
beholds the insufficiency of Science, and the weakness of Philosophy. The 
Chemist perishes in his attempt to regulate the powers of nature; and the Meta- 
physician, who boasts of his triumph oyer all physical evils, £nds a violent and 
sudden death.] 

" Alas ! " sighed the Merchant Abudah, " how vain is it for weakness 
to boast of strength ; or for man who is infirm, to deny the reality of 
what he must hourly feel ! To boast of a power over nature is, I see, the 
end of philosophy, which should only with wonder contemplate what it 
cannot scan ; much less ought the reptile man to vaunt itself 'superior to 
the blessings or scourgesjof Him who is the ruler of the universe." 

With these reflections Abudah arose and advanced up a lawn, which, 
winding between two mountains, brought the Merchant into a spacious 
plain, where he beheld innumerable flocks feeding upon its surface, and 
shepherds and shepherdesses tending their innocent charge. — "Here," 
said Abudah to himself, " here is neither pomp, nor luxury, nor vanity ; 
here is rural peace, and quietness, and tranquillity, which knows no 
sorrow." 

As thus Abudah mused within himself, he advanced towards the 
shepherds and their flocks ; when one passing near him immediately ran, 
with the utmost precipitation, among the rest, crying aloud : " Fly, fly, 
O my wandering and distressed friends j for the tyrant of Tasgi, not 
content with driving us out from the land of Shakarah, is come down to 
bereave us of our flocks and herds !" 

Abudah was touched to the soul at this scene of distress and confusion, 
which his former passions had occasioned, and called to the poor wan- 
derers to stay : but they, fearful and lamenting, drove their flocks along 
the plain, and with di^ead looked back, expecting to see again the cruel 
armies of the Tasgites. 

One old venerable bramin alone, unable through age to follow the 
Shakarahs, whom he had for many years instructed, sat, with a majestic 
composure, on a square stone, which stood at the entrance of his cell. 
As Abudah advanced, he rose, and made obeisance, saying : " Know, O 
Sultan, I rise not to the tyrant of Tasgi ; but I bow before him whom it 
has pleased Alia to set over his people. But wherefore shouldst thou 
seek to do evil, that thou mayest reap good? Are then bad actions 
capable of salutary ends; and is evil predominant, that purity may 
triimiph ? Alas, O Sultan ! not such are the means of obtiuning the 
talisman of the great and perfect Oromanes : purity and perfection, such j 
as man may attain unto, true virtue and benevolence, and a £uthful j 
religion, are the means of possessing that treasure. — HMt^eOf therefore, 
O man, to the tomb of the Prophet, and there cwd^m the billies and 
iniquities of thy researches : and learn, from ihai tumttimn fd purilj 
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and truth, the will of TTim who ordained yon to this hitherto inefifectnal 
toil." 

** Good and pious bramin/' replied Abudah, *' much have I abused both 
the gifts of ProTidence and you, and your poor innocent and distressed 
nation : but direct me in my journey to Mecca, for I seem hitherto to 
have trodden on enchanted groimd." 

" The chestof adamant will convey you to Mecca," answered the bramin. 

" I left it," replied Abudah, " in the mansions of Philosophy, which 
may not be found without crossing the brook, and risking the fiuy of 
the tiger." 

" There is," answered the bramin, " a path that leads hence, round the 
brook, to the back of that mansion, into which a small bridge wiU carry | 
you over the brook : and may Mahomet prosper your undertaking." 

Abudah then took leave of the sage, assuring him that the Tasgites 
knew not of his place of retreat; and that he might rest with the 
Shakarahs safely there, for no evil was intended them. The bramifl 
blessed Abudah as he parted. 

The Sultan-Merchant hastened to the seminaries of learning ; where, 
taking possession of the chest, he threw himself on it, in full assurance 






that he should awake in the temple of Mecca. 

In a short time, the Merchant Abudah found himself in. an awfol 
mosque, reclining on the chest of adamant : on one side stood the hox 
which used to haimt his chamber with the diminutive hag ; and on the 
other, a large cistern of water. In a moment, with mildness in his 
aspect, stood the Genius Barhaddan before him. 

" At length," said he, ^* Abudah, receive the true keys of the adamant- 
ine chest." 

At these words, the Merchant Abudah approached the Genius ; and, 
having prostrated himself before him, received the long-expected keys. 

" Begin," said Barhaddan, " O Abudah, and search for thy treasure." 
Abudah obeyed ; and in a moment the locks of the chest flew open. 

Abudah, with a consciousness and dread, lifted up the lid of the chest; 
when instantly flew out a thousand feathers, so that they covered the 
whole pavement of the mosque. 

" Now," continued Barhaddan, " put in thine hand, and draw fodh 
the contents of the chest." Abudah obeyed ; and first he took up a 
beautiful but bleeding hand, with a curious bracelet of diamonds. 

** That hand," said Barhaddan, " was severed from the body of a fair 
sultana, by a slave, who could not xmlock the bracelet. Dost thou think, 
Abudah, the wearer was the happier for that ornament?" 

As Abudah was going to draw again, out stepped a poor wretch, 
laden with his bags of gold, trembHng and looking behind. — ^Next, oil a 
sudden, a gay youth, with a poniard, stabbed the miser to the heart; 
upon which several women, in loose attire, came and shared with him 
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the spoil, and began dancing and singing. — These were followed by a 
crowd, among whom was a crowned head, who ordered his soldiers to 
fall on them and destroy them : then came a superior force, and put a 
bowstring around the neck of him that was crowned: and another 
stripped the crown from his head. — ^After these came several madmen ; 
some with wings on their shoulders; some with wheels, which they 
strove always to keep in motion; some looking imto the skies, some 
drawing circles in the air with straws, some jabbering ridiculous notions, 
that the same quantity was both more and less than itself. 

When these were passed, Barhaddan asked Abudah, "Dost thou 
understand these things." 

" I imderstand by them," answered the Merchant, " (and also by my 
travels), that neither riches, nor gaiety, nor honour, nor power, nor 
science, nor learning, nor obscurity, is free from the common accidents 
of life ; and that, therefore, these can never lead us to the perfect talis- 
man of Oromanes." 

'* What didst thou understand by the feathers ?" said Barhaddan. 

" I knew not their meaning," answered Abudah. 

" They," continued the Genius Barhaddan, " were the thousand light, 
airy, inconsistent hopes and wishes, which lie on the top of every man's 
heart ; which have some kind of tendency to the talisman, and so they 
are the first on the top of the chest. 

** And now, O Merchant Abudah," said Barhaddan, " art thou con- 
vinced that the talisman of Oromanes could not be treasured among 
such refuse as these ? Shut down, therefore, the chest, and attend with 
silence to the scene which will follow." — ^Abudah obeyed, standing like 
a mute with his hands before him. 

" Now, thou wicked hag," said Barhaddan, " thou evil genius, who 
lovest to torment and mislead mankind, come forth." At these words, 
the little box fell to pieces, and the hag came trembling out on her 
crutches before Barhaddan. 

" I know," said the pure Genius, " thy implacable nature, and that 
thou delightest only in mischief and evil ; but, that you may have some 
awe for those who regard mankind, stand here, and see me purge the 
man whom thou hast enslaved with worldly thoughts and desires.^' 

Barhaddan then commanded Abudah to wash himself in the cistern; 
which having performed, he ordered him a second time to open the 
chest of adamant.-— Abudah, obeying, looked in, and saw only a little 
book, which Barhaddan bade him read, and he read these words aloud :— 

" Know, O man, that human nature, which is imperfect, cannot attain 
to perfection : that true happiness, which is the real talinnan of 
Oromanes, being immortal, can be enjoyed by immortals alone: that 
man, being a creature, is subject to the command* of his Creator ; and, 
therefore, a knowledge erf His will, and a fSoithfbl obedk nee to it, should i 
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bo the first and last pursuit of mortality, till it may please the Eternal 
Power to remove him from trial to perfectioii, from earthly misery to the 
eternal happiness of a glorious paradise." 

As he ended these words Abudah fell jnt)Btrate in the xnosque, and 
adored the Eternal Power above; which the Genius seeing, oommendedhim. 

Then Barhaddan, turning to the hag: — "Go," said he, ''&lse and 
wicked genius, into that chest, and there, far fifiiy years, contemplate 
the happiness thou art so anxious to recommend." — The bag trembled 
and obeyed; the chest closed with violence, the looks fastraied them- 
selves on, and the whole was taken up like a whirlwind^ and vaniahed 
away. 

Abudah then looked around to thank the friendly Genios ; bat he iras 
gone : and, what surprised him more, he found himself oa his bed at 
Bagdat, and his wife and family weeping around him. As he moved, 
ScUma in transport ran to him, and asked him if the life were in him? 

" In mo ! " said Abudah; "why, woman, I have been travelling then 
throo months : I have seen various countries and kingdoms ; I have (but 
would I had not !) been crowned a Sultan! " 

" 0," interrupted Selima, " my lord raves again. Thy childr^i and 
servants know, O Abudah ! that for four days thou hast slept upon this 
sofa, and we feared thou wert dead." 

" Is what I have seen, then, a dream?" cried the Merchant Abudah: 
" then blessed be the Prophet, who has added imto me knowledge with- 
out g^lt ! 

'* But now, my lovely Selima," said Abudah, <* I am released from 
those terrors and uneasinesses, which have made me a borthen to thee 
and to myself. Yes, Selima, I have learned to be content ; the vtmoBt 
man must expect upon earth : and I have learned to be obedient to AOa, 
to love and cherish my fEunily, and to do good to mankind.'' 

At these words, he again embraced his wife and children; and the 
dny was spent in decent endearments : nor lived there a bqipier or 
more resigned and cheerful family in Bagdat than in the house of the f 
Merchant Abudah. 

I 
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las STOKT OIF 

A]i.%A A3 IDIEEK | 

iFrcm f*e draMan AiuJU.) 
In the capital of one of the large and 
riak provinces of the kingdom of China, 
Ihe name of which I do not recollect, 
there lived a tailor, named Mustapha, 
who waa ao poor, that ho could hardly, 
by his daily labour, maintain himself 
ojid his family, which consisted of a 
"'^ and son. 

His son, who was called Alia adDeen, 
had been brought up in a yery careless 
and idle mwiner, and by that m 
had contracted mnny vicious habits. 
He waa wicked, obstinate, and disobe- 
dient to his lather and mother, who, 
when he grew up, could not keep him 
within doors. He was in the habit of 
going out early in the morning, and 
would stay out all day, playing in the 
streets and public places with idle 
children of his own age. 

When he was old enough to learn a 
ti'ade, his fiither, not being able to put 
him out to any other, took hi"' into 
liifi own shop, and taught him how to 
use his needle : but neither iair words 
nor the fear of chastisement were capa- 
ble of fixing his lively genius. All his 
father's endeavours to keep liim to his 
work were in vain ; for no sooner 
his back turned, than he waa gone 
tliat day- Mustapha ehastised him, but 
Alia ad Deen was incorrigible, and his 
father, to his great grief, was forced to 
abandon him to his idleness ; and wa 
so much boubJcd at not being able t 
reclaim him , that it threw him into a & 
of sickneBa, of wliich ho died in a fe' 
months. 
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The mother, finding that her son would not follow his father's 
business, shut up the shop, sold oS the implements of trade, and with 
the money she received for them, and what she could get by spinning 
cotton, thought to maintain herself and her son. 

Alia ad Deen, who was now no longer restrained by the fear of a 
father, and who cared so little for his mother, that, wheneyer she chid 
him, he would abuse her, gave himself entirely over to his idle habits, 
and was never out of the streets from his companions. This course he 
followed till he was fifteen years old, without giving his mind to any 
useful pursuit, or the least reflection on what would become of him. Li 
this situation, as he was one day playing according to custom, in the 
street, with his vagabond associates, a stranger passing by stood to 
observe him. 

The stranger was a sorcerer, called by the writer of this story, the 
AMcan magician : and by that name I shall call him, with the more 
propriety, as he was a native of AMca, and had been but two days 
arrived from thence. 

The African magician, who was a good physiognomist, observing in 
Alia ad Deen's countenance something absolutely necessary for the 
execution of the design he was engaged in, inquired artfiilly about his 
family, who he was, and what were his inclinations ; and when he had 
learned all he desired to know, went up to him, and taking him aside 
from his conu^ades, said, " Child, was not your father called Mustapha 
the tailor?" " Yes, sir" answered the boy; "but he has been dead a 
long time." 

At these words, the African magician threw his arms about Alia ad 
Deen's neck, and kissed him several times with tears in his eyes. Alia 
ad Deen, who observed his tears, asked him, " What made hun weep ?" 
"Alas ! my son," cried the African magician, with a sigh, *f how can I 
forbear ? I am your uncle j your worthy father was my own brother. 
I have been many years abroad, and now I am come home with the 
hopes of seeing him, you tell me he is dead. I assure you it is a sensible 
grief to me to be deprived of the comfort I expectei But it is some 
relief to my affliction, that, as far as I can remember him, I knew you at 
first sight, you are so like him ; and I see I am not deceived. Then he 
asked Alia ad Deen, putting his hand into his purse, where his mother 
lived? and as soon as he had informed him, gave him a handM of 
small money, saying, " Go, my son, to your mother, give my love to her, 
and tell her that I will visit her to-morrow, if I have time, that I mav 
have the satisfaction of seeing where my good brother lived so long, and 
ended his days." 

As soon as the African magician left his newly-adopted nephew, Alia ad 
Deen ran to his mother, overjoyed at the money his uncle had given him. 
"Mother," said he, " have I an uncle ?" « No, child," replied his mother. 
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" yon have no uncle by your father's side, or mine." " I am just now come," 
said Alia ad Deen, " from a man who says he is my uncle by my father's 
side, assuring me that he is his brother. He cried and kissed me when 
I told him my father wafi dead j and to show you that what I tell you is 
truth," added he, pulling out the money, "see what he has given me ; he 
charged me to give his love to you, and to tell you, if he has any time 
to-morrow, he will come and pay you a visit, that he' may see the house 
my father lived and died in." "Indeed, child," replied the mother, 
" your father had a brother, but he has been dead a long time, and I 
never heard of another." 

The mother and son talked no more then of the African magician ; 
but the next day Alia ad Deen's imcle found him playing in another 
part of the town with other children, and embracing him as before, put 
two pieces of gold into his hand, and said to him, " Carry this, child, to 
your mother, tell her that I will come and see her to-night, and bid her 
get us something for supper j but first show me the house where you 
Uve." 

After Alia ad Deen had showed the African magician the house, he 
carried the two pieces of gold to his mother, and when he had told her 
of his uncle's intention, she went out and bought provisions ; and con- 
sidering she wanted various utensils, borrowed them of her neighbours. 
She spent the whole day in preparing the supper ; and at night, when 
it was ready, said to her son, " Perhaps your uncle knows not how to 
find our house ; go and bring him if you meet with him." 

Though Alia ad Deen had showed the magician the house, he was 
ready to go, when somebody knocked at the door, which he immediately 
opened : and the magician came in loaded with wine, and all sorts of 
fruits, which he brought for a dessert. 

After the African magician had given what he brought into Alia ad 
Deen's hands, he saluted his mother, and desired her to show him the 
place where his brother Mustapha used to sit on the sofa ; and when 
she had so done, he fell down and kissed it several times, crying out 
with tears in his eyes, " My poor brother ! how unhappy am I, not to 
have come soon enough to give you one last embrace." Alia ad Deen's 
mother desired him to sit down in the same place, but he declined. 
" No," said he, " I shall take care how I do that ; but give me leave to 
sit opposite to it, that although I am deprived of the satisfaction of 
seeing the master of a family so dear to me, I may at least have the 
pleasure of beholding the place where he used to sit." The widow 
pressed him no farther, but left him at liberty to sit where he pleased. 

When the magician had made choice of a place, and sat down, he 
began to enter into discourse with Alia ad Deen's mother : " My good 
sister," said he, " do not be surprised at your never having seen me all 
the time you have been married to my brother Mustapha of ha^^'^ 
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memory. I hare been fortj jean absent from this coontry, wbidi is 
my native place, as well as my late brother's ; and during thai time 
have trayclled into the Indies, Persia, Arabia, Syria, and Egypt, have 
resided in the finest towns of those countries ; and afterwards croned 
oyer into Africa, where I made a longer stay. At last, as it is natonl 
for a man, how distant soever it may be, to remember his native conntiy, 
relations, and acqiiaintance, I was desirous to see mine again, and to 
embrace my dear brother ; and finding I had strength enough to under- 
take so long a journey, I immediately made the necessary preparatuns, 
and sot out. I will not tell you the length of time it took me, all the 
obstacles I met with, and what fatigues I have endured, to come hither; 
but nothing ever mortified and afflicted me so much, as hearing of my 
brother's death, fbr whom I always had a brotherly love and friendship. 
I observed his features in the face of my nephew, your son, and db- 
tingulshcd him among a number of children with whom he was at play; 
he can tell you how I received the most melancholy news that ever 
reached my cars. But God be praised for all things ! it is a comfort £or 
me to find, as it were, my brother in a son, who has his most remarkable 
features." 

The African magician perceiving that the widow began to weep at 
the remembrance of her husband, changed the conversation, and tandag 
towards her son, asked him his name. " I am called Alia ad Been," said 
he. " Well, Alia ad Been," replied the magician, ** what business do I 
you follow P Are you of any trade ?" 

At this question the youth hung down his head, and was not a little 
abashed when his mother answered, *' Alia ad Deen is an idle feUow; 
his fiither, when alive, strove all he could to teach him his trade, hst 
could not succeed ; and since his death, notwithstanding all I can say to 
him, he does nothing but idle away his time in the streets, as you aw 
him, without considering he is no longer a child ; and if yon do not 
make him ashamed of it, I despair of his ever coming to any good. He 
knows that his father left him no fortune, and sees me endeavour to get 
bread by spinning cotton ; for my part^ I am resolved one of these days 
to turn him out of doors, and let him provide for himseH" 

After these words. Alia ad Decn's mother burst into tears; and tiie 
magician said, ''This is not well, nephew; you must think of belpbi^ 
yourself, and getting your livelihood. There are many sorts of tradea, 
consider if you have not an inclination to some of them ; periiaps yoa 
did not like your lathcr^s, and would prefer another; come, do not dit- 
guiso 3rour sentiments from me ; I wiU endeavour to help yoo.'* Bat 
finding that AUa ad Deen returned no answer, ^If yoa hacve no mind," 
continued he, " to learn any handicraft, I will take a shop tar yoo, fo* 
nish it with all sorts of fine stu£b and linens ; and with the money yoa 
mnke of them lay in fresh goods, and then you will live in an 
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able way. Consult your incHnaticni, and tell me £reely what yon think 
of my proposal : yon sbAll always find me ready to keep my word." 

This plan greatly flattered Alia ad Deen, who hated work, but had 
sense enough to know that snch shops were mnch frequented, and the 
owners respected. He told the magician he had a greater inclination to 
that business thioi to any other, and that he should be much obliged to 
him for his kindness. " Since this profession is agreeable to you," said 
the AMcan magician, ^ I will carry you with me to-morrow^ clothe you 
as handsomely as the best merchants in the city, and afterwards we will 
think of opening a shop as I mentumed." 

The widow, who never till then could believe that the magician was 
her husband's brother, no longer doubted affcer his promises of kindness 
to her son. She thanked him for his good intentions ; and after having 
exhorted Alia ad Deen to render himself worthy of his uncle's fEtYour by 
good behaviour, served up sapper, at which they talked of several in- 
different matters ; and then the magician, who saw that the night was 
pretty far advanced, took his leave, and retired. 

He came again the next day, as he had promised, and took AUa ad 
Deen with him to a merchant, who sold all sorts of clothes for different 
ages and ranks ready made, and a variety of fine stuffs. He asked to 
see some that suited AUa ad Deen in size ; and after choosing a suit for 
himself which he liked best, and rejecting others which he did not think 
handsome enough, he bade AUa ad Deen choose those he preferred. 
AUa ad Deen, charmed with the Hberality of his new tmcle, made choice 
of one, and the magician immediately paid for it. 

When Alia ad Deen found himself so handsomely equipped, he re- 
turned his unde thanks; who promised never to forsake him, but 
always to take him along with him; which he did to the most fre- 
quented places in the city, and particularly where the principal mer- 
thants kept their shops. When he brought him into the street where 
they sold the richest stuffii, and finest linens, he said to Alia ad Deen, 
*' As you are soon to be a merchant, it is proper you should frequent 
these shops, and be acquainted with them.'' He then showed him the 
largest and finest mosques, carried him to the khans or inns where the 
merchants and traveUers lodged, and afterwards to the sultan's palace, 
where he had free access ; and at last brought him to his own khan, 
where meeting with some merchants he had become acquainted with 
since his arrival, he gave them a treat, to bring them and his pretended 
nei^ew acquainted. 

{This entertainment lasted tUl night, when Alia ad Deen would have 
taken leave of his uncle to go home ; the magician would not let him go 
bj himself, but conducted him to his mother, who, as soon as she saw 
liim so well dressed, was transported with joy, and bestowed a thousand 
blessings upon the magician, for being at so great an expense upon her 
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threw a little of his incense into the fire, which he had taken care to 
keep in, and no sooner pronounced two magical words, than the stone 
which had closed the mouth of the cave moved into its place, with the 
earth over it in the same manner as it lay at the arrival of the magudm 
and Alia ad Deen. 

This action of the AMcan magician's plainly showed him to be 
neither Alia ad Deen's uncle, nor Mustapha the tailor^s brother ; baft 
a true African. Africa is a country whose inhabitants delight most 
in magic of any in the whole world, and he had applied himself to it 
from his youth. After forty years' experience in enchantments, geo- 
mancy, ^imigations, and reading of magic books, he had found oo^ 
that there was in the world a wonderful lamp, the possession of wbidi 
would render him more powerful than any monarch ; and by a laie 
operation of geomancy, he had discovered that this lamp lay concealed 
in a subterraneous place in the midst of China, in the sitciatdon alreadj 
described. Fully persuaded of the truth of this discovery, he set oit 
from the farthest part of Africa; and after a long and fatigimig 
journey, came to the town nearest to this treasure. But though be 
had a certain knowledge of the place where the lamp was, he was not 
permitted to take it himself, nor to enter the subterraneous place, but 
must receive it fit)m the hands of another person. For this reason he 
had addressed himself to Alia ad Deen, whom he looked upon as t ' 
young lad whose life was of no consequence, and fit to serve his piff- 
pose, resolving, as soon as he should get the lamp into his hands, to* 
sacrifice him to his avarice and wickedness, by making the frmiigatioi 
mentioned before, and repeating two magical words, the effect of which 
would remove the stone into its place, so that no witness would remain 
of the transaction. 

The blow he had given Alia ad Deen was intended to make him obey 
the more readily, and give him the lamp as soon as he should ask for 
it. But his too great precipitation, and his fear lest somebody should 
come that way during their dispute, and discover what he 'wdshed to 
keep secret, produced an effect quite contrary to what he had proposed 
to himself. 

When the African magician saw that all his hopes were fiTistrated 
for ever, he returned the same day for Africa; but went quite round the I 
town, and at some distance from it, lest some persons who had observed 
him walk out with the boy, on seeing him come back without hinir 
should entertain any suspicions, and stop him. 

According to all appearance, there was no prospect of Alia ad Deen 
being any more heai'd of. But the magician, when he had contriTcd 
his death, forgot the ring he had put upon his finger, which preserved 
him, though he knew not its virtue. It may seem astonishing that the 
loss of that, together with the lamp, did not drive the magician to 
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despair; but magicians are so much, used to misfortunes, and events 
contrary to their wishes, that they do not lay them to heart, but still 
feed themselves, to the end of Hfe, with unsubstantial notions and 
chimeras. 

The surprise of Alia ad Been, who had never suspected this treachery 
from his pretended uncle, after all his caresses and what he had done 
for him, is more easily to be imagined than expressed. When he found 
himself buried alive, he cried, and called out to his uncle, to tell him he 



was ready to give him the lamp ; but in vain, since his cries could not 
be heard. He descended to the bottom of the steps, with a design to 
get into the garden, but the door, which was opened before by enchant- 
ment, was now shut by the same means. He then redoubled his cries 
and tears, sat down on the steps, without any hopes of ever seeing light 
iOgain, and in a melancholy certainty of passing from the present dark- 
r ness into that of speedy death. 

Alia ad Been remained in this state two days, without eating or 
<djdnking, and on the third looked upon death as inevitable. Clasping 
ihis hands with an entire resignation to the will of God, he said, <' lliere 
is no strength or power but in the great and high God." In this action 
of joining his hands he rubbed the ring which the magician had put 
on his finger, and of which he knew not yet the virtue. Immediately a 
genie of enormous size and frightful aspect rose out of the earth, his 
head reaching the roof of the vault, and said to him, " What wouldst 
thou have ? I am ready to obey thee as thy slave, and the slave of all 
who may possess the ring on thy finger ; I, and the other slaves of 
that ring." 

At another time, Alia ad Been, who had not been much used to such 
appearances, would have been so frightened at the sight of so extra- 
ordinary a figure that he would not have been able to speak ; but the 
danger he was in made him answer without hesitation, '' Whoever thou 
art, deliver me from this place, if thou art able." He had no sooner 
spoken these words, than he found himself on the very spot where the 
magician had caused the earth to open. 

It was some time before his eyes could bear the light, after being so 
long in total darkness: but aft^ he had endeavoured by degrees to 
support it, and began to look about him, he was much surprised not 
to find the earth open, and could not comprehend how he had got so 
soon out of its bowels. There was nothing to be seen but the place 
where the fire had been, by which he could nearly judge the situation 
of the cave. Then turning himself towards the town, he perceived it at 
a distance in the midst of the gardens that surrounded it, and saw the 
way by which the magician had brought him. Ketuming God thanks 
to find himself once more in the world, he made the best of his way 
home. 'When he got within his mother's door, the joy to see her aivd 
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his weakness for want of snstenanoe for three days made him famt, azid 
he remained for a long time as dead. His mother, who had given him 
oyer for lost, seeing him in this condition, omitted nothing to bring 
h\m to himself. As soon as he recovered, the first words he spoke, 
were, " Pray, mother, give me something to eat, fbr I have not pat a 
morsel of anytlung into my month these three days.** His mother 
brought what she had, and set it before him. *' My son,"* said she, "be 
not too eager, for it is dangerous ; eat bnt little at a time, and take cue 
of yourself. Besides, I would not have you talk; yon will have tune 
enough to tell me what has happened to you when yaa are recovered. 
It- is a great comfort to me to see you again, after the affliction I have 
been in since Friday, and the pains I have takmi to leam what haa 
become of you." 

Alia ad Deen took his mother's advice, and ate and drank moderatelj. 
liVhen he had done, *< Mother," said he to her, "I cannot help eon- 
plaining of you, for abandoning me so easily to the discretion of a man 
who had a design to kill me, and who at this very moment thinks my 
death certain. You believed he was my uncle, as weU as I ; and whi2t 
other thoughts could we entertain of a man who was so kind to me, and 
made such advantageous proffers ? but I must tell you, mother, he la a 
rogue and a cheat, and only made me those prtMnises to acoomplish my 
death; but for what reason neither you nor I can guess. For my part^ 
I can assure you, I never gave him any cause to justify the least ill- 
treatment from him. You shall judge yourself, when yon have heard 
all that passed from the time I left you, till he came to the execution ot 
his wicked design." 

Alia ad Deen then related to his mother all Ihat had happened to Mm 
from the Friday, when the magician took him to see the palaces and 
gardens about the town, and what fell out in the way, till they came to 
the place between the two mountains where the great prodigy was to 
be performed ; how, with incense which the magician threw into the 
fire, and some magical words which he pronounced, the earth opened, 
and discovered a cave, which led to an inestimable treasure. He ibrgot 
not the blow the magician had given him, in what manner he soltened 
again, and engaged him by great promises, and putting a ring on hia 
finger, to go dovm into the cave. He did not omit the least ciicom- 
stance of what he saw in crossing the three halls and the garden, and 
his taking the lamp, which he puUed out of his boscnn and showed to 
his mother, as well as the transparent fruit of diflbrent colours, whiah 
he had gathered in the garden as he returned. Bat, though these fruits 
were precious stones, brilliant as the sun, and the reflection of a lamp 
which then lighted the room might have led them to think they were 
of great value, she was as ignorant of their worth as her son, and cared 
BOtMng for them. Bhe had. been bred in a low rank of life, and her 
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husband's poverty prerented his beiiig possessed of jewels, nor had she, 
her relations, or neighbours, ever seen any; so that we must not wonder 
that she r^arded them as things of no value, and only pleasing to the 
eye by the variety of their colonrs. 

Alia ad Been put them behind one of the cushions of the so£E^ and 
continued his story, telling his mother, that when he returned to the 
mouth of the cave, upon his refusal to give the magician the lamp till 
he should get out, the stone, by his throwing some inoense into the fire, 
and using two or three magical words, shut him in, and the earth closed, 
fie could not help bursting into tears at the representation of the miser- 
able condition he was in, at finding himself buried alive in a dismal 
cave, till by the touching of his ring, the virtue of which he was till 
then an entire stranger to, he, properly speaking, came to life again. 
When he had finished his story, he said to his mother, ** I need say no 
more: you know the rest. This ia my adventure, and the danger I have 
been exposed to since you saw me." 

Alia ad Deen's mother heard with so much patience as not to inter- 
rupt him, this surprising and wonderful relation, notwithstanding it 
could be no small affliction to a mother who loved her son tenderly : 
but yet in the most moving part, which discovered the perfidy of 1^ 
African magician, she could not help showing, by marks of the greatest 
indignation, how much she detested him; and when her son had 
finished his stcny, she broke out into a thousand reproaches against that 
vile impostor. She called him " perfidious traitor, barbarian, assassin, 
deceiver, magician, and an enemy and destroyer of mankind. Without 
doubt, child," added she, "he is a magician; they are plagues to the 
world, and by their enchantments and sraroeries have commerce with 
the deviL Bless God for preserving you from his wicked designs ; for 
your death would have been inevitable, if you had not called upon him, 
and implored his assistance." She said a great deal more against the 
magician's treachery; but finding that whilst she talked. Alia ad Deen, 
who had not slept for three days and nights, began to doze, she left him 
to his repose and retired. 

Alia ad Deen, who had not closed his eyes while he was in the sob- 
terraneous ahode, slept very soundly till late in the morning ; when the 
fibrst thing he said to his mother was, that he wanted somethiug to eat, 
and that she could not do him a greater kindness than to give him his 
hreakfut ** Alas ! child," said she, " I have not a bit oi bread to give 
you: you ate up all the provisions I had in the house yesterday; but 
have a little patience, and it shall not be long before I will bring you 
some : I have a little cotton, which I have spun ; I will go and sell it, 
buy bread, and something far our dinner." ** Mother," replied AJUa ad 
Deen, " keep your cotton for another time, and give me the lamp I 
brought home with me yesterday ; I will go and sell it, and the nucmfi^ 
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I shall get for it will serve both for breakfieurt and dinner^ and perhaps 
supper too." 

Alia ad Deen's mother took the lamp, and said to her son, " Here it 
IB, but it is very dirty ; if it was a little cleaner I believe it would bring 
something more." She took some fine sand and water to clean it ; bat 
had no sooner begun to rub it, than in an instant a hideous genie of 
gigantic size appeared before her, and said to her in a voice like thunder, 
** What wouldst thou have ? I am ready to obey thee as thy slave, and 
Ijie slave of all those who have that lamp in their hands ; I, and the 
other slaves of the lamp." 

Alia ad Deen's mother, terrified at the sight of the genie, fsunted; 
when Alia ad Deen, who had seen such a phantom in the cavern, 
snatched the lamp out of his mother's hand, and said to the genie boldly, 
I am hungry, bring me something to eat. The genie disappeared imme- 
diately, and in an instant returned with a large silver tray, holdii^ 
twelve covered dishes of the same metal, which contained the most 
delicious viands ; six large white bread cakes on two plates, two flagons 
of wine, and two silver cups. All these he placed upon a carpet, and 
disappeared : this was done before Alia ad Deen's mother recov^ed finn 
her swoon. 

Alia ad Deen had fetched some water, and sprinkled it in her face, to 
recover her : whether that or the smell of the meat brought her to life 
again, it was not long before she came to herself. " Mother," said Alia 
ad Deen, " do not mind this ; get up, and come and eat ; here is what 
will put you in heart, and at the same time satisfy my extreme hunger: 
do not let such delicious meat get cold." 

His mother was much surprised to see the great tray, twelve dishes, 
six loaves, the two fiagons and cups, and to smell the savoury odour 
which exhaled from the dishes. " Child," said she, " to whom are we 
obliged for this great plenty and liberality ? has the sultan been made 
acquainted with our poverty^ and had compassion on us ? " « It is no 
matter, mother,'' said Alia ad Deen, '4et us sit down and eat; for yon 
have almost as much need of a good breakfast as myself; when we luive 
done, I will tell you." Accordingly both mother and son sat down, and 
ate with the better relish as the table was so well furnished. But all 
the time Alia ad Deen's mother could not forbear looking at and admir- 
ing the tray and dishes, though she could not judge whether they wen 
silver or any other metal, and the novelty more than the value attracted 
her attention. 

The mother and son sat at breakfast till it was dinner time, and then 
they thought it would be best to put the two meals together ; yet aiter 
this they found they should have enough left for supper, and two meals 
for the next day. 

When Alia ad Deen's mothec had taken away and set by what was 
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left, she went and sat down hj him on tibie sofo, saying, " I expect now 
that you should satisfy my impatience, and tell me exactly what passed 
between the genie and. you while I was in a swoon j" which he readily 
compUed with. 

She was in aa great amazement at what her son told her, as at the 
appearance of the genie ; and said to him, " But, son, what have we to 
do with genies ? I never heard that any of my acquaintance had ever 
seen one. How came that vile genie to address Mmself to me, and not to 
you, to whom he had appeared before in the cave P " " Mother," answered 
Alia ad Deen, *' the genie you saw is not the one who appeared to me, 
though he resembles him in size ; no, they had quite different persons 
and habits ; they belong to different masters. K you remember, he that 
I first saw, called himself the slave of the ring on my finger ; and thiiy 
you saw, called himself the slave of the lamp you had in your hand : 
but I believe you did not hear him, for I thiTiTr you fiunted as soon as he 
began to speak." 

" What !** cried the mother, " was your lamp then the occasion of that 
cursed genie's addressing himself rather to me than to you ? Ah ! my 
son, take it out of my sight, and put it where you please. I will never 
touch it. I had rather you would seU it, than run the hazard of being 
frightened to death again by touching it : and if you would take my 
advice, you would part also with the ring, and not have anything to do 
with genies, who, as our prophet has told us, are only devils." 

" With your leave, mother," replied Alia ad Deen, " I shall now take 
care how I sell a lamp, which may be so serviceable both to you and 
me. Have not you been an eye-witness of what it has procured us ? 
and it shall continue to furnish us with subsistence and maintenance. 
You may suppose, as I do, tiiat my fedse and wicked uncle would not 
have taken so much pains, and imdertaken so long and tedious a 
journey, if it had not been to get into his possession this wonderM 
lamp, which he preferred before all the gold and silver which he knew 
was in the halls, and which I have seen with my own eyes. He knew 
too well the worth of this lamp, not to prefer it to so great a treasure ; 
and since chance hath discovered the virtue of it to us, let us make a pro- 
fitable use of it, without making any great show and exciting the envy 
and jealousy of our neighbours. However, since the genies frightened 
you so much, I will ti^e it out of your sight, and put it where I may 
find it when I want it. The ring I cannot resolve to part with ; for 
without that you had never seen me again ; and though I am alive now, 
perhaps, if it was gone, I might not be so some moments hence ; there- 
fore I hope you will give me leave to keep it, and to wear it always on 
my finger. Who knows what dangers you and I may be exposed to, 
which neither of us can foresee, and from which it may deliver us!" As 

I ^^ ^ 
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Alia ad Been's arguments were just, his mioGiier had nothing to saj 
against them ; she only replied, that he might do what he pleased ; fir 
her part, she would have nothing to do with genies, hut would wuk 
her hands of them, and never say anything more ahoat them. 

By the next night they had eaten all the provisionB the genie had 
hronght; and the next day Alia ad Been, who could not hear tlie 
thoughts of hunger, putting one of the silver dishes under his vest, went 
out early to sell it, and addressing himself to a Jew whom he met in the 
streets, took him aside, and pulling out the plate, asked him if he wonld 
buy it. The cunning Jew. took the dish, examined it, and as soon as he 
found it was good silver, asked Alia ad Been at how much he valued it 
AUa ad Been, who knew not its value, and never had been used to sodi 
traffic, told him he would trust to his judgment and honour. The Jew 
was somewhat confounded at this plain dealing ; and doubting whether 
Alia ad Been understood the material or the full value of what he 
offered to sell, took a piece of gold out of his purse and gave it him, } 
though it was but the sixtieth part of the worth of the plate. Alia ad ' 
Been, taking the money very eagerly, retired with so much haste, that I 
the Jew, not content with the exorbitancy of his profit, was vexed he 
had not penetrated into his ignorance, and was going to run alter him, 
to endeavour to get some change out of the piece of gold; hut he ran so 
fut, and had got so fJEur, that it would have been impossible for him to 
overtake him. 

Before Alia ad Been went home, he called at a baker's, bought some 
cakes of bread, changed his money, and on his return gave the rest to 
his mother, who went and purchased provisions enough to last them 
some time. After this manner they lived, till AUa ad Deen had sold 
the twelve dishes singly, as necessity pressed, to the Jew, for the same 
money ; who, after the first time, durst not offer him less, for fear of 
losing so good a bargain. When he had sold the last dish, he had 
recourse to the tray, which weighed ten times as much as the dishes, 
and would have carried it to his old purchaser, but it was too large and 
dmibersome ; therefore he was obliged to bring him home with him to 
his mother's, where, after the Jew had examined the weight of the tray, ! 
he laid down ten pieces of gold, with which AUa ad Been was very well ' 
satisfied. | 

They lived on these ten pieces in a frugal manner, and AUa ad Been, 
though used to an idle life, had left off playing with young lads of his ( 
own age ever since his adventure with the African magician. He spent 
his time in walking about and conversing with decent people, with 
whom he graduaUy got acquainted. Sometimes he would stop at the 
principal merchants' shops, where people of distinction met, and listen 
to their discourse, by which he gained some Uttle knowledge of the world. 

When aU the money was spent, AUa ad Been had recourse again to 
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the lamp. He took it in his hand, looked for the part where his mother 
had rubhed it with the sand, rubbed it also, when the genie immediately 
appeared, and said, *' What wonldst thon have ? I am ready to obey 
thee as thy slave, and the slave of all those who have that lamp in their 
hands ; I, and the other slaves of the lamp." '* I am hungry," said Alia 
ad Deen ; *' bring me something to eat." The genie disappeared, and 
presently returned with a tray, the same number of covered dishes as 
before, set them down, and vanished. 

Alia ad De^s mother, knowing what her son was going to do, went 
out about some business, on purpose to avoid being in the way when the 
genie came ; and when she returned, was almost as much surprised as 
before, at the prodigious effect of the lamp. However, she sat down 
with her son, and when they had eaten as much as they liked, she set 
enough by to last them two or three days. 

As soon as AUa ad Deen found that their provisions were expended, 
he took one of the dishes, and went to look for his Jew chapman ; but 
passing by a goldsmith's shop, who had the character of a very fair and 
honest man, the goldsmith perceiving him, called to him, and said, 
" My lad, I have often observed you go by, loaded as you are at pre- 
sent and talk with such a Jew, and then come back again empty- 
handed. I imagine that you carry something which you sell to him ; 
but perhaps you do not know that he is the greatest rogue even 
among the Jews, and is so well known, that nobody of prudence will 
have anything to do with him. What I tell you is for your own good. 
If you will show me what you now carry, and it is to be sold, I will 
give you the fuU worth of it; or I will durect you to other merchants 
^evbo will not cheat you." 

The hopes of getting more money for his plate induced Alia ad Deen 
to pull it from under his vest and show it to the goldsmith, who at first 
Bight saw that it was made of the finest silver, and asked him if he had 
sold such as that to the Jew, when AUa ad Deen told him that he had 
sold twelve such, for a piece of gold each. " What a villain ! " cried the 
goldsmith; "but," added he, "my son, what is past cannot be re- 
called. By showing you the value of this plate, which is of the finest 
silver we use in our shops, I will let you see how much the Jew has 
x^heated you." 

The goldsmith took a pair of scales, weighed the dish, and after he 
iiad mentioned how much an ounce of fine silver cost, assured him that 
his plate would fetch by weight sixty pieces of gold, which he oftered 
to pay down immediately. "If you dispute my honesty," said he, 
^* you may go to any other of our trade, and if he gives you more, I 
y^ill be bound to forfeit twice as much ; for we gain only the fashion 
of the plate we buy, and that the fairest dealing Jews are not contented 
with." 
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Alia ad Been thanked him t(x his &ir dealing, so. greatly t 
advantage, took the gold, and never aft^ went to azr^ other perscMi 
sold him all his dishes and the tray, and had as much, for them m 
weight came to. 

l^ongh Alia ad Been and his mother had an inexhaustible tre 
in their lamp, and might have had whatever they wished for, yet 
lived with the same fmgality as before, except that Alia ad '. 
dressed better ; as for his mother, she wore no clothes but whai 
earned by spinning cotton. After their manner of living, it may e 
be supposed, that the money for which Alia ad Deen had soU 
dishes and tray was sufficient to maintain them some time. 

During this interval. Alia ad Deen frequented the shops of 
principal merchants, where they sold cloth of gold and silver, lb 
silk stuffis, and jewellery, and oftentimes joining in their conversa 
acquired a knowledge of the world, and respectable demeanour, 
his acquaintance amcmg the jewellers, he came to know that the f 
idiich he had gathered when he took the lamp were, instead of colo 
glass, stones of inestimable value ; but he had the prudence not to i 
tion this to any one, not even to his mother. 

One day as Alia ad Deen was walking about the town, he bean 
order proclaimed, commanding the people to shut up their shops 
houses, and keep within doors, while the princess Buddir al Bode 
^the sultan's daughter, went to the baths and returned. 

This proclamation inspired Alia ad Deen with eager curiosity to 
the princess's f&ce, which he could not do without adnussion into 
house of some acquaintance, and then only through a window; yfl 
did not satisfy him, when he considered that the princess, when 
went to the baths, would be closely veiled ; but to gratify his curio 
he presently thought of a scheme; which succeeded ; it was to | 
himself behind the door of the bath, which was so situated that he o 
not Ml of seeing her face. 

Alia ad Deen had not waited long before the princess came, and 
could see her plainly through a chink of the door without being 
covered. She was attended by a great crowd of ladies, slaves, 
eunuchs, who v^alked on each side, and behind her. When she o 
within three or four paces of the door of the baths, she took off her ^ 
and gave Alia ad Deen an opportunity of a full view. 

As soon as Alia ad Deen had seen the princess, his heart could 
withstand those inclinations so charming an object always inspi 
The princess vras the most beautiful brunette in the world ; her < 
were large, lively, and sparkling; her looks sweet and modest; 
nose was of a just proporticm and without a fienilt, her mouth small, 
lips of a vermilion red, and charmingly agreeable symmetry ; in awi 
all the features of her fitce vrere perfectly regular. It is not theni 
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OBrprising that Alia ad Deen, who had never before seen such a blaze of 
charms, was daiaded, and his senses raviahed by snch an assemblage. 
'With all these perfections tbe princess had so fine a form, and so ma- 
jestic an air, that the sight of her was sufficient to inspire love and 
admiration. 

After the princess had passed by, and entered the baths, Alia ad Been 

xemained some time astonished, and in a kind of ecstasy, retracing and 

imprinting the idea of so charming an object deeply in his mind. But 

at last, considering that the princess was gone past him, and that when 

she returned from the bath her back would be towards him, and then 

veiled, he resolved to quit his hiding-place and go home. He could not 

■a four conceal his uneasiness but that his mother perceived it, was 

SBtprised to see him so much more thoughtful and melancholy than 

usnal and asked what had happened to make him so, or if he was ill P 

He returned her no answer, but sat carelessly down on the so&, and 

lemained silent, musing on the image of the charming Buddir al Bud- 

;door. His mother, who was dressing supper, pressed him no more. 

l^Hien it was ready, she served it up, and perceiving that he gave no 

attention to it, urged him to eat, but had much ado to persuade him to 

ciiange his place ; which when he did, he ate much less than usual, all 

tihe time cast down his eyes, and observed so profound a silence, that 

■he could not obtain a word in answer to all the questions she put, in 

order to find the reason of so esitraordinary an alteration. 

After supper, she asked him again why he was so melancholy, but 
oonld get no information, and he determined to go to bed rather than 
Mve her the least satisfieustion. Without examining how he passed the 
kiig-ht, his mind full as it was with the charms of the princess, I 
ahall only observe, that as he sat next day on the sofiei, opposite his 
mother, as she was spinning cotton, he spoke to her in these words: 
<< I perceive, mother, that my silence yesterday has much troubled you ; 
I was not, nor am I, sick, as I fancy you believed ; but I assure you, 
that what I felt tfa^Q, and now endure, is worse than any disease. I 
cannot explain what ails me; but doubt not what I am going to relate 
vnH inform you. 

*' It was not proclaimed in this quarter of the town, and therefiire yon 
conld know nothing of it, that the sultan's daughter was yesterday to go 
to the baths. I hc^rd this as I walked about the town, and an order 
•was issued that all the shops ebould be shut up in her way tidther, and 
everybody keep within doors, to leave the streets free for her and her 
attendants. As I was not then far from the bath, I had a great cnri- 
osity to see the princess's face ; and as it occurred to me that th« princess, 
wben she came nigh the door of the bath, would pull her veil off, I re- 
solved to conceal myself behind the door. You know the situation of 
the door, and may imagine that I must have had a foil view of her. 
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The princess threw off her yeil, and I had the happiness of seeing her 
lovely fSace with the greatest security. This, mother, was the cause of 
my melancholy and silence yesterday ; I love the princess with more 
violence than I can express ; and as my passion increases every moment, 
I cannot live without the possession of the amiable Buddir al Buddoor, 
and am resolved to ask her in marriage of the sultan her fa.ih.er" 

Alia ad Deen's mother listened with surprise to what her son told 
her ; hut when he talked of asking the princess in nmrriage. she ocrald 
not help bursting out into a loud laugh. Alia ad Deen would hure 
gone on with his rhapsody, but she interrupted him: *' Alas! child," 
said she, " what are you thinking of? you must he mad to talk thus.*' 

" I assure you, mother," replied Alia ad Deen, •* that I am not mad, 
but ih my right senses ; I foresaw that you would reproach me wilh 
folly and extravagance ; but I must tell you once more, that I am 
resolved to demand the princess of the sultan in marriage, and your 
remonstrances shall not prevent me." 

** Indeed, son," replied the mother seriously, '< I cannot help tellingf 
you, that you have forgotten yourself; and if you would put this «»• 
lution of yours in execution, I do not see whom you can prevail upon 
to venture to make the proposal for you." " You, yourself," replied he 
immediately. *' I go to the sultan !" answered the mother, amazed and 
surprised. " I shall be cautious how I engage in such an errand. Wxjt 
who are you, son," continued she, ** that you can have the assurance to 
think of your sultan's daughter ? Have you forgotten that your fether 
was one of the poorest tailors in the capital, and that I am of no better 
extraction; and do not you know that sultans never marry their 
daughters but to princes, sons of sovereigns like themselves ?" 

" Mother," answered Alia ad Deen, " I have already told you that 1 
foresaw all that you have said, or can say : and tell you again, that 
neither your discourse nor your remonstrances shall make me change 
my mind. I have told you that you must ask the princess in maniage 
for me : it is a favour I desire of you, and I beg of you not io refuse, 
unless you would rather see me in my grave, than by your compliance 
give me new life." 

The good old woman was much embarrassed, when she found Alia 
ad Deen obstinately persisting in so wild a design. '< My son,** said 
she again, " I am your mother, who brought you into the world, and 
there is nothing that is reasonable but I would readily do for you. Ifl 
were to go and treat about your marriage vdth some neighboor's 
daughter, whose circumstances were equal with yours, I would do it 
with all my heart; and even then they would expect you should have 
some little estate or fortune, or be of some trade. When such poor 
folks as we are wish to marry, the first thing they ought to think o( 
is how to live. But without reflecting on the meanness of your biith, 
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and the little merit and fortune you have to recommend you, you aim 
at the highest pitch of exaltation; and your pretensions are no less 
than to demand in marriage the daughter of your sovereign, who with 
one single word can crush you to pieces. I say nothing of what 
respects yourself. I leave you to reflect on what you have to do, if 
you have ever so little thought. I come now to consider what concerns 
myself. How could so extraordinary a thought come into your head, 
as that I should go to the sultan and make a proposal to him to give 
his daughter in marriage to you P Suppose I had, not to say the bold- 
ness, but the impudence, to present myself before the sidtan, and make 
so extravagant a request, to whom should I address myself to be intro- 
duced to his majesty? Do you not think the first person I should 
speak to would take me for a mad woman, and chastise me as I should 
deserve? Suppose, however, that there is no difficulty in presenting 
myself for an audience of the sultan, and I know there is none to those 
who go to petition for justice, which he distributes equally among his 
subjects ; I know too that to those who ask a favour he grants it with 
pleasure when he sees it is deserved, and the persons are worthy of it. 
But is that your case ? do you think you have merited the honour you 
would have me ask for you ? are you worthy of it ? What have you 
done to claim such a favour, either for your prince or country ? How 
have you distinguished yourself? If you have done nothing to merit 
so high a distinction, nor are worthy of it, with what face shall I ask 
it ? How can I open my mouth to make the proposal to the sultan ? 
His majestic presence and the lustre of his court would absolutely con- 
found me, who used even to tremble before my late husband your 
fietther, when I asked him for anything. There is another reason, my 
son, which you do not think of, which is that nobody ever goes to ask a 
f&vour of the sultan without a present. But what presents have you to 
make ? And if you had any that were worthy of the least attention of 
so great a monarch, what proportion could they bear to the favour you 
would ask ? Therefore, reflect well on what you are about, and con- 
sider, that you asDire to an object which it is impossible for you to 
obtain." 

Alia ad Deen heard very calmly all that his mother could say to 
dissuade h{m ^m his design, and after he had weighed her repre- 
sentations in all points, replied : " I own, mother, it is great rashness 
in me to presume to carry my pretensions so far ; and a great want of 
consideration to ask you with so much heat and precipitancy to go 
and make the proposal to the sultan, without first taking proper mear 
surcs to procure a favourable reception, and therefore beg your pardon. 
But be not surprised that through the violence of my passion I did not 
at first see every measure necessary to procure me the happiness I 
seek. I love the prinoess, or rather I adore her, and shall always per* 
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severe in my design of marrying her. I am obliged to you far the Mnt 
you have given me, and look upon it as the first step I ought to take to 
procure the happy issue I promise myself. 

" You say it is not customary to go to the sultan without a preBent, 
and that I have nothing worthy of his acceptance. As to the necessify 
of a present, I agree with you, and own that I never thought of it; 
but as to what you say that I have nothing fit to offer, do not you 
think, mother, that what I brought home with me the day on wfaidi 
I was delivered from an inevitable death, may be an acceptable pie- 
sent ? I mean what you and I both took for coloured gplass : but now 
I am undeceived, and can tell you that they are jewels of iuestiniiblB 
value, and fit for the greatest monarohs. I know the worth of them by 
frequenting the shops ; and you may take my word that all the pre- 
cious stones which I saw in the most capital jewellers' possession irere 
not to be compared to those we have, either for sise or beauty, and yet 
liiey value theirs at an excessive price. In short, neither you nor I 
know the value of ours ; but be it as it may, by the little experienee 
I have, I am persuaded that they will be received very fitvourabfy bf 
the sultan : you have a large porcelain dish fit to hold them : fetdiit, 
and let us see how they will look, when we have arranged them aoood- 
ing to their difierent colours." 

Alia ad Deen's mother brought the china dish, when he took fitf 
jewels out of the two purses in which he had kept them, and placed tka 
in order according to his fancy. But the brightness and lustre they 
emitted in the day-time, and the variety of the colours, so danledthe 
eyes both of mother and son, that they were astonished beyond mea- 
sure ; for they had only seen them by the light of a lamp ; and though 
the latter had beheld them pendant on the trees Hke fiuit beantifiil tD 
the eye, yet as he was then but a boy, he looked on them only u 
glittering playthings. 

After they had admired the beauty of the jewds some time, Alh ad 
Deen said to his mother, '* Now you cannot excuse yourself froa going 
to the sultan, under pretext of not having a present to make >>nn, once 
here is one which will gain you a favourable reception.*' 

Though the good widow, notwithstanding the beauty and lustxe of the 
precious stones, did not believe them so valuable as her son estimated 
them, she thought such a present might nevertheless be agreeable t« 
the sultan ; but still she hesitated at the request. "My son," said she^ ''I 
cannot conceive that your present will have its desired effect, or that th» 
sultan will look upon me with a ikvourable eye ; I am sure, that if I 
attempt to deliver your strange message, I shall have no power to open 
my mouth ; therefore I shall not only lose my labour, but the pereeent, 
which you say is so invaluable, and shall return home again in coo- 
fosion, to teU you that your hopes are frustrated. I have represented 
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tixe confieqnenoe, and yoa ought to believe me ; but," added she, ** I will 
exert my best endeavour to please you, and wish I may have power to 
ask the sultan, as you would have me ; but certainly he will either 
laugh at me, aend me back like a fool, or be in so great a rage, as to 
make us both the victims of his fury." 

She used many other arguments to endeavour to make him change 
his mind ; but the eharms of the princess had made too great an impres- 
sion on his heart for him to be dissuaded from his design. He persisted 
in importoning his mother to execute his resolution, and she, as much 
out of tenderness as for fear he should be guilty of greater extravagance, 
eomplied with his request. 

As it was now late, and the time for admission to the palace was 
passed, it was put off till the next day. The mother and son talked of 
different matters the remaining part of the day ; and Alia ad Deen 
strove to encourage her in the task she had undertaken ; while she, not- 
withstanding all his arguments, could not persuade herself she should 
soceeed; and it must be confessed she had reason enough to doubt. 
^ Child," said ahe to Alia ad Deen, ^ if the sultan should receive me as 
fovourably as I wish for your sake, should even hear my proposal with 
calmness, and, after this scaroely-to-be-expeoted reception, should think , 
of asking me where lie your riches and your estate (for he will sooner : 
inquire after these than your person), if, I say, he should ask me these 
questions, what answer would you have me return him P" 

" Let us not be uneasy, mother," replied Alia ad Deen, ** about what 
may never happen, first, let us see how the sultan receives, and what 
answer he gives you. If it should so £idl out, ihat he desires to be 
informed of what you mention, I have thought of an answer, and am 
confident that the lamp which hath si:q[»ported us so long will not fedl me 
in time of need." 

The tailor's widow could not say anything against what her son then 
proposed ; but reflected that the lunp might be capable of doing greater 
wonders than just providing victuals for theuL This consideration 
satisfied her, and at tiie same time removed all the difficulties which 
might have prevented her from imdertaking the service she had pro- 
mised her son with the sultan. Alia ad Deen, who penetrated into his 
mother's thoughts, said to her, *' Above all things, mother, be sure to 
keep secret our possession of the lamp, for thereon depends the sucoess 
we have to expect;" and after this caution, AUa ad Deen and his mother 
parted to go to rest But violent love, and the great prospect of so 
immflTiHe a fortune, had so much possessed the son's thoughts, that he 
could not repose himself so well as he could have wished. He rose 
before day-break, awakened his mother, pressing her to get herself 
dressed Uo go to the sultan's palace, and to get admittance, if possible, 
before the grand vizier, the other vipers, and the great aSicexB of state 
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went in to take their seats in the divan, where the sultan always aasisied 
in person. 

Alia ad Deen's mother took the china dish, in which, they had pat the 
jewels the day hefore, wrapped in two napkins, one finer than the other, 
which was tied at the four corners for more easy carriage, and set far- 
wardsitfor the sultan's palace. When she came to the gates, the grand 
vizier, the other viziers, and most distinguished lords of the court, were 
just gone in ; but, notwithstanding the crowd of people Tvho had busi- 
ness was great, she got into the divan, a spacious hall, the entrance into 
which was very magnificent. She placed herself just before the snlten, 
grand vizier, and the great lords, who sat in council, on his right and 
left hand. Several causes were called, according to their order, pkided 
and adjudged, until the time the divan generally broke np, when the 
sultan rising, returned to his apartment, attended by the grand vizier; 
the other viziers and ministers of state then retired, as also did aH 
those whose business had called them thither; some pleased with 
gaining their causes, others dissatisfied at the sentences prononneed 
against them, and some in expectation of theirs being heard the seit 
sitting. 

AUa ad Deen's mother, seeing the sultan retire, and all the peopk 
depart, judged rightly that he would not sit again that day, and r^ohti 
to go home. When Alia ad Been saw her return with the preseit 
designed for the sultan, he knew not what to think of her sncoess, aai 
in his fear lest she shoidd bring him some ill news, had not courage te 
ask her any questions ; but she, who had never set foot into the sultan^ 
palace before, and knew not what was every day practised there, freed 
him from his embarrassment, and said to him, with a great deal oi so- 
plicity, " Son, I have seen the sultan, and am very well persuaded kl 
has seen me too ; for I placed myself just before him ; but he was i»| 
much taken up with those who attended on all sides of him, fiat I 
pitied him, and wondered at his patience. At last I believe he mi 
heartily tired, for he rose up suddenly and would not hear a great anf 
who were ready prepared to speak to him, but went away, at yf^^ 
was well pleased, for indeed I began to lose all patience, and ms fs- 
tremely fatigued with staying so long. But there is no harm done;! 
will go again to-morrow ; perhaps the sultan may not be so busy." 

Though his passion was very violent, AUa ad Deen was forced to l( 
satisfied with this delay, and to fortify himself with patience. He ]d 
at least the satisfiEiction to find that his mother had got over the gnmi 
difficulty, which was to procure access to the sultan, and hoped thatflfl' 
example of those she saw speak to him woxdd embolden her to actfi 
herself better of her commission, when a fiivourable opportonitv w^ 
offer, to speak to him. 
/ The next moming she Tei^aired to the sultan's palace with the mfl^ 
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as early as the day before, but when she came there, she found the gates 
of the divan shut, and understood that th^ council sat but every 
other day, therefore she must come again the next. This news she 
carried to her son, whose only relief was to guard himself with patience. 
She went six times afterwards on the days appointed, placed herself 
always directly before the sultan, but with as little success as the first 
morning, and might have perhaps come a thousand times to as little 
purpose, if luckily the sultan himself had not taken particular notice of 
her : for only those who came with petitions approached the sultan, 
when each pleaded their cause in its turn, and Alia ad Deen's mother 
was not one of them. 

On the sixth day, however, after the divan was broken up, when the 
sultan returned to his own apartment, he said to his grand vizier, *' I 
have for some time observed a certain woman, who attends constantly 
every day that I give audience, with something wrapped up in a napkin: 
she always stands up from the beginning to the breaking up of the 
audience, and affects to place herself just before me. Do you know what 
she wants ?" 

" Sir," replied the grand vizier, who knew no more than the sultan 
what she wanted, but did not wish to seem uninformed, " your majesty 
knows that women often make complaints on trifles ; perhaps she may 
come to complain to your majesty, that somebody has sold her some bad 
flour, or some such trifling matter." The sultan was not satisfied with 
this answer, but replied, ^' If this woman comes to our next audience, do 
not fail to call her, that I may hear what she has to say." The grand 
vizier made answer by lowering his hand, and then lifting it up above 
his head, signifying his willingness to lose it if he failed. 

By this time the tailor's widow was so much used to go to audience, 
and stand before the sultan, that she did not think it any trouble, if 
she could but satisfy her son that she neglected nothing that lay in her 
power to please him: the next audience-day she went to the divan, 
placed herself in front of the sultan as usual; and before the grand 
vizier had made his report of business, the sultan perceived her, and 
compassionating her for having waited so long, said to the vizier, 
'' Before you enter upon any business, remember the woman I spoke to 
you about ; bid her come near, and let us hear and despatch her business 
first." The grand vizier immediately called the chief of the mace- 
bearers who stood ready to obey his commands ; and, pointing to her, 
bade him go to that woman, and tell her to come before the sultan. 

The chief of the officers went to Alia ad Deen's mother, and, at a sign 
he gave her, she followed him to the foot of the sultan's throne, where 
he left her, and retired to his place by the grand vizier. The old 
woman, after the example of others whom she saw salute the sultan, 
bowed her head down to the carpet, which covered the platform of the 
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throne, and renisined in that pOBturettJl 

the Bnltss bade her rise, which she bid 
no sooner done, than he said to her, 
" Good woman, I hare ofaBBrrsd ; 
Btond % loDg time, tcfaa the beguming 
to the rifliiig of the diTon ; whit bad- 
ness brings you here ?" 

After ^ese words, AQa ad Derai' 
mother prostrated heiaelf a second tint"; 
and when she arose, said, " Monarch of 
monBrchs, before I tell jour majeatjtlie 
extraordinBry and almost incrEdilile 
bnsineBs which brings me hetore joa 
hig'h throne, I beg of yon to pardon tbs 
boldness or rather impudence □' ' 
demand I am going to make, wiuch ia 
so nncommon, that I tremble, aod aa 
ashamed to propose it to my soverEUgo.' 
In order to give her the mem; freedom 
to explain herseli^ the snltou ordered all 
to qnit the divan but the grand viiier, 
and then told her she might qietk 
without restraint. 

Alia ad Dccn's mother, not content 
-nith thia liivonr of the sultan's, to mvt 
her the trouble and confusion of spealc- 
ing before bo many people, was, notnith- 
standing, for seouring herself against his 
anger, which, from the proposal she 
was going to make, she was not a littls 
apprehensiTC of: therefore, teeammg 
her discowBe, she snid, " I beg of your 
majefity, if you shonldthinkniy dtmand 
the least injurious or ofifensive, to aeBim 
me first of your pardon and forgiveness." 
"Well," replied the sultan, "I will far- 
give yon, be it what it may, and no 
hurt shall come to yon: speak boldly." 
MTien Alia ad Deen's mother had 
taken all these preeantionH, ftw fear ol 
the sultan's anger, she told him Aith- 
fully how Alia ad Deen had seen tit 
princess Buddir al Bnddoor, the vio- 1 
lent lore that (ktal sight had 
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spired him with, the declaration be had made to her of it when 
he came home, and what representations she had made to dissuade him 
from a passion " no less disrespectfiily" said due, " to your majesty, as 
sultan, than to the princess your daughter. But,'' continued edie, ''my 
son, instead oC taking my advice and reflecting on his presumption, was 
so ohstinate as to persevere, and to threaten me wi^ some desperate 
act, if I refused to come and ask the princess in marriage of your 
m&jesty ; and it was not vdthoot the greatest reluctance that I was led 
to accede to his request, for which I beg your majesty once more to 
pardon not only me, but also> Alia ad Deen my son, fisr entertaining so 
rash a project as to aspire to so high an alliance.*' 

The sultan hearkened to this discourse v^ith mildness, and vrithout 
{Rowing the least anger; but before he gave her any answer, asked her 
what she had brought tied up in the napkin? She took the china 
dish, which she had set down at the foot of the throne, before she 
prostrated herself before him ; untied it, and presented it to the sultan. 

The sultan's amazement and surprise were inexpressible, when he 
saw so many large, beautiful, and valuable jewels collected in the dish. 
He remained for some time motionless with admiration. At last, when 
he had recovered himself he received the present from Alia ad Deen's 
mother's hand, crying out in a transport of joy, ** How rich, how beau- 
tifdl !" After he had admired and handled all the jewels, one after 
another, he turned to his grand vizier, and, showing him the dish, said, 
"Behold, admire^ wonder, and confers that your eyes never beheld 
jewels so rich and beaatifdl before." The vizier vras charmed. ** Well," 
continued the sultan, " what sayest thou to such a present ? is it not 
worthy of the princess my daughter P and ought I not to bestow her 
on one who values her at so great price P" 

These words put the grand vizier into extreme agitation. The 
sultan had some time before signified to him his intention of bestowing 
the princess on a son of his ; therefore he was afraid, and not without 
grounds, that the sultan, dazzled by sq rich and extraordinary a 
present, might change his mind. Therefore going to him, and whisper- 
ing him in the ear, he said, '* I cannot but own that the present is 
worthy of the princess ; but I beg of your majesty to grant me three 
months before you come to a final resolution. I hope, before that time, 
my son, on whom you have had the goodness to look with a favourable 
eye, will be able to make a nobler present than Alia ad Deen, who is 
an entire stranger to your migesty." 

The sultan, though he was fully persuaded that it was not possible 
for the vizier to provide so considerable a present for his son to make 
the princess, yet, as he had given him hopes, hearkened to him, and 
granted his request Turning therefore to the old widow, he said to 
her, ** Good woman^ go home, and tell your son that I agree to the 
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proposal you have made me ; but I cannot many the princess my 
daughter, till the paraphernalia I design for her be got ready, yfiiask 
cannot be finished these three months ; but at the expiration of tiiat 
time come again." 

Alia ad Been's mother returned home much more gratified than she 
had expected, since she had met with a laTourable answer, instead of 
the refosal and confiisioa she had dreaded. From two circumstances, 
Alia ad Deen, when he saw his mother returning, judged that she 
brought him good news ; the one was, that she returned sooner than 
ordimuy; and the other, the gaiety of her countenance. ''Well, 
mother,'' said he, *' may I entertain any hopes, or must I die iriih 
despair P** When she had pulled off her veil, and had seated herself m 
the 80& by him, she said to him, " Not to keep you long in suspense, 
49on, I will begin by telling you, that, instead of thinking of dying, yoa I 
have every reason to be well satisfied.'' Then pursuing her discourse, 
she told him, that she had an audience before every body else, whidi 
made her come home so soon; the precautions she had taken lest she 
should have displeased the sultan, by making the proposal of marriage 
between him and the princess Buddir al Buddoor, and the condescend- 
ing answer she had received from the sultan's own mouth ; and that is 
fax as she could judge, the present had wrought a powerful offset 
** But when I least expected it," said she, '' and he was going to give me 
an answer, and I fancied a favourable one, the grand vizier whispered 
him in the ear, and I was afraid might be some obstacle to his good 
intentions towards us, and so it happened, for the sultan desired me to 
come to audience again this day three months." 

Alia ad Deen thought himself the most happy of all men at hearing 
this news, and thanked his mother for the pains she had taken in the 
aJOGsdr, the good success of which was of so g^eat importance to his 
peace. Though from his impatience to obtain the object of his passion, 
three months seemed an age, yet he disposed himself to wait with 
patience, relying on the sultan's word, which he looked upon to be 
irrevocable. But all that time he not only counted the hours, days, 
and weeks, but every moment. When two of the three months Were 
post, his mother one evening going to light the lamp, and finding no 
oil in the house, went out to buy some, and when she came into the 
city, found a general rejoicing. • The shops, instead of being shut up, 
were open, drest with foliage, silks, and carpeting, every one striving 
to show their zeal in the most distinguished manner, according to his 
ability. The streets were crowded with officers in habits of ceremony, 
mounted on horses richly caparisoned, each attended by a great many 
footmen. Alia ad Deen's mother asked the oil-merchant what was the 
meaning of all this preparation of public festivity ? " Whence came 
you, good woman," said he, " that you don't know that the grand 
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yizier^s son is to marry the princess Buddir al Buddoor, the sultan's 
daughter, to-night? She will presently return from the haths; and 
these officers whom you see are to assist at the cavalcade to the palace, 
where the ceremony is to be solemnised." 

This was news enough for Alia ad Deen's mother. She ran till she 
was quite out of breath home to her son, who little suspected any such 
event. '< Child," cried she, *' you are undone ! you depend upon the 
sultan's fine promises, but they will come to nothing." Alia ad Been 
was alarmed at these words. "Mother," replied he, "how do you 
know the sultan has been guilty of a breach of promise?" "This 
night," answered the mother, " the grand vizier's son is to marry the 
princess Buddir al Buddoor." She then related how she had heard it ; 
so that from all circumstances, he had no reason to doubt the truth of 
what she said. 

At this account. Alia ad Deen was thundersthick. Any other man 
would have sunk under the shock ; but a sudden hope of disappointing 
his rival soon roused his spirits, and he bethought himself of the lamp, 
which had on every emergence been so useM to him; and without 
venting his rage in empty words against the sultan, the vizier, or his 
son, he only said, "Perhaps, mother, the vizier's son may not be so 
happy to-night as he promises himself: while I go into my chamber a 
moment, do you get supper ready." She accordingly went about it, but 
guessed that her son was going to make use of the lamp, to prevent, if 
possible, the consummation of the marriage. 

When Alia ad Deen had got into his chamber, he took the lamp, 
rubbed it in the same place as before, when immediately the genie 
appeared, and said to him, " What wouldst thou have ? I am ready to 
obey thee as thy slave, and the slave of all those who have that lamp in 
their possession ; I, and the other slaves of the lamp." " Hear me," 
said Alia ad Deen ; " thou hast hitherto brought me whatever I wanted 
as to provisions ; but now I have business of the greatest importance for 
thee to execute. I have demanded the princess Buddir al Buddoor in 
marriage of the sultan her father ; he promised her to me, only requir- 
ing three months delay, but instead of keeping that promise, has this 
night married her to the grand vizier's son. What I ask oif you is, that 
as soon as the bride and bridegroom are retired, you bring them both 
hither in their bed." " Master," replied the genie, " I will obey you. 
Have you any other commands ?" " None at present," answered Alia 
ad Deen : the genie then disappeared. 

Alia ad Deen having left his chamber, supped with his mother with 
the same tranquillity of mind as usual ; and after supper talked of the 
princess's marriage as of an afifair wherein he had not the least concern : 
he then retired to his own chamber again, and left his mother to go to 
bed ; but sat np waiting the execution of his orders to the genie. 
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In the mean tune, every thing was prepared with the greatest msgni- 
fieence in the sultan's palace, to celebrate the princess's nuptials; and 
the erening was spent -with all the nsnal ceremonies and great rejoidngB 
till midnight, when the^grand vizier's son, on a signal given him by Ihe 
chief of Ihe princess's eimnchs, slipped awaj ftsom the company, and 
was introdnced by that officer into the princess'^ apartment, where the 
nnptial bed was prepared. He went to bed first, and in a little tune 
after, the soltaness^ accompanied by her own women, and those of tlw 
princess, brought the bride, who, according to the onstom of new^ 
married ladies, made great resistance. The soltaness herself helped to 
undress her,, put her into bed by a kind of violence, and after Bfriiig 
kissed her, and wished her good-night, retired with the women to her 
own apartment* 

No sooner was the door shut, than the genie, as the fEdthftil slave d 
the lamp, and punctual in executing the command of those who 
possessed it, without giving the bridegroom the least time to careai 
his bride, to the great amazement of them both, took up the bed, aad 
transported it in an instant into AUa ad Been's chamber, v^hero he set 
it down. 

Alia ad Deen, who had waited impatiently for this moment, did ant 
sufiEer ihe vizier's son to remain long in bed with the princess. '* Tab 
this new-married man," said he to the g^e ; ** shut him up in the houtt 
of office, and come again to-morrow morning before day-break." Tbe 
genie instantly forced the vizier's son out of bed, carried him whither 
Alia ad Deen had commanded him; and aft^ he had breathed upon 
him, which prevented his stirring, left him there. 

Passionate as was Alia ad Deen's love for the princess, he did sot 
talk much to her when they were alone ; but only said with a respedfiil 
air, ^<Fear nothing, adorable princess, you are here in safbty; for, 
notwithstanding the violence of my passion, which your charms hsfe 
kindled, it shall never exceed the bounds of the profound adoratHin I 
owe you. If I have been forced to come to this extremity, it is not 
with any intention of affironting you, but to prevent an unjust livaTe 
possessing you, contrary to the sultan your father's promise in favour 
of mysell" 

The princess, who knew nothing of these particulars, gave very Httle 
attention to what Alia ad Deen could say. The fright and ftT^f^ggmiwit 
of so surprising and unexpected an adventure had cdarmed her so mudi 
that he could not get one word from her. However, he undressed 
himself, took the bridegroom's place, but lay with his back to the 
princess, putting a sabre between himself and her, to show that he 
deserved to be put to death, if he attempted anything agcdnst her 
honour. Alia ad Deen, satisfied with having thus deprived his rinl 
of the happiness he had filattered himself with, slept very souncDf, 
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though the princess Buddir al Buddoor never passed a night so ill in 
her life ; and if we consider the condition in which the genie left the 
grand vizier's son, we may imagine that the new bridegroom spent it 
much worse. 

Alia ad Been had no occasion the next morning to rub the lamp to 
call the genie ; who appeared at the hour appointed, just when he had 
done dressing himself, and said to him, *< I am here, master, what are 
your commands?" "Go," said Alia ad Deen, "fetch the vizier's son 
out of the place where you left him, put him into his bed again, and 
carry it to IJie sultan's palace, from whence you brought it." The genie 
presently returned with the vizier's son. Alia ad Deen took up his 
sabre, the bridegroom was laid by the princess, and in an instant the 
nuptial-bed was transported into the same chamber of the palace from 
whence it had been brought. But we must observe, that all this time 
the genie never was visible either to the princess or the grand vizier's 
son. His hideous form would have made them die with fear. Neither 
did they hear anything of the discourse between Alia ad Deen and him ; 
they only perceived the motion of the bed, and their transportation from 
one place to another; which we may well imagine was enough to 
alarm them. 

As soon as the genie had set down the nuptial-bed in its proper place, 
the sultan tapped at the door to wish her good morning. The grand 
vizier's son, who was almost perished with cold, by standing in his thin 
under garment all night, and had not had time to warm himself in bed, 
no sooner heard the knocking at the door than he got out of bed, and 
ran into the robing-chamber, where he had undressed himself the night 
before. 

The sultan having opened the door, went to the bed-side, kissed the 
princess between the eyes, according to custom, wishing her a good 
morrow, but was extremely surprised to see her so melancholy. She 
only cast at him a sorrowful look, expressive of great affliction or great 
dissatis&ction. He said a few words to her ; but finding that he could 
not get a word from her, attributed it to her modesty, and retired. 
Nevertheless, he suspected that there was something extraordinary in 
this silence, and thereupon went immediately to the sultaness's apart- 
ment, told her in what a state he had found the princess, and how she 
had received him. "Sir," said the sultaness, "your majesty ought not to 
be surprised at this behaviour; new-married people have naturally a 
reserve about them ; two or three days hence she will receive the sultan 
her father as she ought : but I will go and see her," added she ; " I am 
much deceived if she receives me in the same manner." 

As soon as the sultaness was dressed, she went to the princess's apart- 
ment, who was still in bed. She undrew the curtain, wished her good 
morrow, and kissed her. But how great was her surprise when she I 
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returned no answer; and looking more attentiyelj at her, she per- 
ceived her to be much dejected, which made her judge that sometibing 
had happened, which she did not understand. ** How cxnneB it, child," 
said the sultaness, '^ that you do not return my caresses P Ought yoa to 
treat your mother after this manner ? I am induced to beliefre some- 
thing extraordinary has happened $ come, tell me freely, and leave me 
no longer in a painful suspense." 

At last the princess broke silence with a deep sigh, and said, ** Alas! 
most honoured mother, forgive me if I have fsuled in the respect I owe 
you. My mind is so fhll of the extraordinary eircumstanoes whidi have 
befallen me this night, that I have not yet recovered my amnement 
and alarm." She Ihen told her how, the instant after she and her 
husband were together, the bed was transported into a dark dirty room, 
where he was taken £rom her and carried away, but where she knew 
not ; and that she was left alone with a young man, who, after he bad 
said something to her, which her fright did not suffer her to hear, kid 
himself in her husband's place, but first put his sabre between than; 
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and in the morning her husband was brought to her again, when Ae 
bed was transported back to her own chamber in an instant. '* AH tlm^' 
said she, *'was but just done, when the sultan my &ther caane into my 
chamber. I was so overwhelmed with grief, that I had not power to 
speak, and am afraid that he is offended at the manner in which I 
received the honour he did me ; but I hope he will forgive me, when he 
knows my melancholy adventure, and the miserable state I am in it 
present." 

The sultaness heard all the princess told h^ very patiently, but wooU 
not believe it " You did well, child," said she, * * not to speak of this to ywnr 
lather : take care not to mention it to any body ; for yoa will oertiiDly 
be thought mad if you talk in this manner." " Madam,** replied the 
princess, " I can assure you I am in my right senses ; ask my htsbaad, 
and he will tell you the same circumstances." " I will," said the saltaness ; 
'<but if he should talk in the same manner, I shall not be betta per- 
suaded of the truth. Come, rise, and throw off this idle fkacy ; it wiU 
be a strange event, if all the feasts and rejoicings in the kingdom sheold 
be interrupted by such a vision. Do not you hear the trumpets of 
congratulation, and concerts of the finest music ? Cannot these inspire 
you with joy and pleasure, and make you forget the fancies of an 
imagination disturbed by what can have been only a dream P" At tiie 
same time the sultaness called the princess's women, and after she had 
seen her get up, and begin dressing, went to tiie sultan's i^partmen^ 
told him that her daughter had got some odd nstions in her head, bat 
that there was nothing in them but idle phantasy. 

She then sent for the vlader's son, to know of him samething of what 
the princess had told hex *, hut he, thinking himself hsghly honoured to 
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be allied to the sultan, and not willing to lose the princess, denied what 
had happened. ^ That is enough," answered the snltaness, ^* I ask no 
more j I see you are wiser than my daughter." 

The rejoicings lasted all that day in tiie palace, and the snltaness, who 
never left the princess, forgot nothing to divert her, and induce her to 
take part in' the various diversions and shows ; but she was so struck 
with the idea of what had happened to her in the night, that it was easy 
to see her thoughts were entirely taken up with it. Neither was the 
grand vizier's son in less tribulation, though his ambition made him dis- 
guise his feelings so well, that nobody doubted of his being a happy 
bridegroom. 

Alia ad Been, who was well acquainted with what passed in the 
palace, was sure the new married couple were to lie together again, not- 
withstanding the troublesome adventure of the night before ; and there- 
fore, having as great an inclination to disturb them, had recourse to his 
lamp, and when the geme appeared, and offered his service, he said to 
him, '* The grand vizier's son and the princess Buddir al Buddoor are to 
lie together again to-night : go, and as soon as they are in bed, bring 
the bed hither, as l^ou didst yesterday." 

The genie obeyed as faithfdlly and exactly as the day before ; the 
grand vizier's son passed the night as coldly and disagreeably, and the 
princess had the mortification again to have Alia ad Been for her bed- 
fellow, with the sabre between them. The genie, according to orders, 
came the next morning, brought the bridegroom, laid him by his bride, 
and thCTL carried the bed and new married couple back again to the 
palace. 

The sultan, after the reception the princess had given him, was very 
anxious to know how she had passed the second night, and therefore 
went into her diamber as early as the morning before. The grand 
vizier's son, more ashamed, and mortified with the iU success of this last 
night, no sooner heard him coming, than he jumped out of bed, and ran 
hastily into the robing-chamber. The sultan went to the princess's bed- 
side, and after the same caresses he had given her the former morning, 
bade her good morrow. "Well, daughter," said he, " are you in a better 
humour than yesterday?" Still the princess was silent, and the sultan 
perceiving her to be more troubled, and in greater conftision than before, 
doubted not that something very extraordinary was the cause; but 
provoked that his daughter should conceal it, he said to her in a rage, 
with his sabre in his hand, ** Daughter, tell me what is tiie matter, or I 
will cut off your head immediately." 

The princess, more Mghtened at the menaces and tone of the enraged 
sultan than at the sight of the drawn sabre, at last broke silence, and 
said, with tears in her eyes, " My dear father and sultan, I ask your 
majesty's pardon if I hive offended you, and hope> that ovsi^ ^1 -^^;s^aL> 
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goodness and clemency yon will have compassion on me, when I shall 
have told yon in what a miserable condition I have spent this last night, 
as well as the preceding." 

After this preamble, which appeased and affected the snltan, she told 
him what had happened to her in so moving a manner, that he, who 
loved her tenderly, was most sensibly grieved. She added, ** If your 
majesty donbts the tmth of this account, yon may inform yourself firom 
my husband, who, I am persuaded, will tell yon the same thing." 

The sultan immediately felt all the extreme uneasiness so surprisfng 
an adventure must have given the princess. ** Daughter," said he, ''yon 
are much to blame for not telling me this yesterday, since it ecMsoems 
me as much as yourself. I did not marry you with an intention to make 
you miserable, but that you might enjoy all the happiness you deserre 
and might hope for from a husband, who to me seemed agreeable to 
you. Efface all these troublesome ideas from your memory ; I will take 
care that yon shaU have no more such disagreeable and insupportable 
nights." 

As soon as the sultan had returned to his own apartment, he sent for 
the grand vizier. '^ Vizier," said he, ''have you seen your son, and has 
he told you anything ?" The vizier replied, " No." The snltan related 
all the circumstances of which the princess had informed him, and affce^ 
wards said, " 1 do not doubt but that my daughter has told me the 
truth ; but nevertheless I should be glad to have it confirmed by your 
son, therefore go and ask him how it was." 

The grand vizier went immediately to his son, communicated what 
the sultan had told him, and enjoined him to conceal nothing, but to 
relate the whole tmth. "I will disguise nothing from you, father," 
replied the son, " for indeed all that the princess has stated is true ; bat 
what relates particularly to myself she knows nothing of. Since my 
marriage, I have passed two nights beyond imagination or expresskm 
disagreeable, not to mention the fright I was in at finding my bed lifted 
four times, transported from one place to another, without being able to 
guess how it was done. You may judge of the miserable condition I 
was in, passing two whole nights in nothing but my under vestments, 
standing in a kind of privy, unable to stir out of the place or to make 
the least movement, though I could not perceive any obstacle to prev^t 
me. Yet I must tell you, that all this ill usage does not in the least 
lessen those sentiments of love, respect, and gratitude I entertain for 
the princess, and of which she is so deserving ; but I must confess, that 
notwithstanding all the honour and splendour that attends marrying 
my sovereign's daughter, I would much rather die, than continue in so 
exalted an alliance if I must undergo nightly much longer what I have 
already endured. I do not doubt but that the princess entertains the 
I same sentiments, and that she will readily agree to a separation, which 
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is SO necessary both for her repose and mine. Therefore, father, I beg, 
by the same tenderness which led you to procnre me so g^eat an honour, 
to obtain the sultan's consent that our marriage may be declared null 
and void." 

Notwithstanding the grand yizier's ambition to have his son allied to 
the sultan, the firm resolution he saw he had formed to be separated 
from the princess made him not think it proper to propose to him to 
have patience for a few days, to see if this disappointment would not 
have an end ; but he left him to give an account of what he had related 
to him, and without waiting till the sultan himself, whom he found dis- 
posed to it, spoke of setting aside the marriage, he begged of him to 
give his son leave to retire from the palace, alleging it was not just that 
the princess should be a moment longer exposed to so terrible a perse- 
cution upon his son's account. 

The grand vizier foimd no great difficulty to obtain what he asked, as 
the sultan had determined already ; orders were given to put a stop to 
all rejoicings in the palace and town, and expresses despatched to all 
parts of his dominions to coimtermand them ; and, in a short time, all 
rejoicings ceased. 

This sudden and unexpected change gave rise, both in the city and 
kingdom, to various speculations and inquiries; but no other account 
could be given of it, except that both the vizier and his son went out of 
the palace very much dejected. Nobody but Alia ad Deen knew the 
secret. He rejoiced within himself at the happy success procured by his 
lamp, which now he had no more occasion to rub to produce the genie 
to prevent the consummation of the marriage, as he had certain informa- 
tion it was broken off, and that his rival had left the palace. Neither 
the sultan nor the grand vizier, who had forgotten Alia ad Deen and his 
request, had the least thought that he had any concern in the enchant- 
ment which caused the dissolution of the marriage. 

Alia ad Deen waited till the three months were completed, which the 
sultan had appointed for the consummation of the marriage between the 
princess Buddir al Buddoor and himself; and the next day sent his 
mother to the palace, to remind the sultan of his promise. 

Alia ad Deen's mother went to the palace, and stood in the same 
place as before in the hall of audience. The sultan no sooner cast his 
eyes upon her, than he knew her again, remembered her business, and 
how long he had put her off: therefore when the grand vizier was 
beg^inning to make his report, the sultan interrupted him, and said, 
** Vizier, I see the good woman who made me the present of jewels some 
months ago ; forbear your report, till I have heard what she has to say." 
The vizier looking about the divan, perceived the tailor's widow, and 
sent the chief of the mace-bearers to conduct her to the sultan. 

Alia ad Deen's mother came to the foot of the throne, prostrated her- 
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self as nsnal, and when she rose the sultan asked her what she would 
have. ** Sir/' said she, " I come to represent to jour majesty, in Ihe 
name of my son Alia ad Deen, that the three months, at the end of 
which you ordered me to come again, are expired ; and to beg yon to 
remember your promise." 

The sultan, when he had fixed a time to answer the request of tiiis 
good woman, little thought of hearing any more of a marriage, which 
he imagined must be very disagreeable to the princess, when he con- 
sidered the meanness and poverty of her dress and appearance ; bat this 
smnmons for him to fulfil his promise was somewhat embarrassing,* he 
declined giving an answer till he had consulted his vizier, and si^ufied 
to him the little inclination he had to conclude a match for his daughter 
with a stranger, whose rank he supposed to be very mean. 

The grand vizier freely told the sultan his thoughts, and said to him, 
** In my opinion, sir, there is an infallible way for your majesty to avoid 
a match so disproportionable, without giving AUa ad Deen, were he 
known to your majesty, any cause of complaint ; which is, to set so high 
a price upon the princess, that, however rich he may be, he cannot con- 
ply with. This is the only evasion to make him desist firom so bold, 
not to say rash, an undertaking, which he never weighed before he 
engaged in it." 

The sultan, approving of the grand vizier's advice, tamed to the 
tailor's widow, and said to her, '* Good woman, it is true saltans ought 
to abide by their word, and I am ready to keep mine, by making your 
son happy in marriage with the princess my daughter. But as I caimot 
marry her without some further valuable consideration frY>m your son, 
you may tell him, I will fulfil my promise as soon as he shall send me 
forty ttays of massy gold, fall of the same sort of jewels you have 
already made me a present of, and carried by the like number of bkck 
slaves, who shall be led by as many young and handsome white slayes, 
all dressed magnificently. On these conditions I am ready to bestow 
the princess my daughter upon him ; therefore, good woman, go and tell 
him so, and I will wait till you bring me his answer." 

Alia ad Deen's mother prostrated herself a second time before the 
sultan's throne, and retired. In her way home, she laughed within 
herself at her son's foolish imagination. " Where," said she, ** can he 
get so many large gold trays, and such precious stones to fill them? 
Must he go again to that subterraneous -abode, the entrance into which 
is stopped up, and gather them off the trees ? But where will he get 
so many such slaves as the sultan requires ? It is altogether out of his 
power, and I believe he will not be much pleased with my embassy this 
time." When she came home, full of those thoughts, she said to her son, 
" Indeed, child, I would not have you think any farther of your marria^ 
jwith the princess. The sultan received me very kindly, and I belieTC 
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he -was well inclined to you; but if I am not much deceived the grand 
Tizier has made him chsmge his mind, as you will guess from what I 
have to tell you^ After I had represented to his majesty, that the three 
months were expired, and begged of him to remember his promise, I 
observed that he whispered with his grand vizier before he gave me his 
answer." She then gave her son an exact account of what the sultan 
had said to her, and the conditions on which he consented to the match. 
Afterwards she said to him, ''The sultan expects your answer im- 
I mediately ; but," continued she, laughing, " I believe he may wait long 
enough." 

" Not so long, mother, as you imagine," replied Alia ad Deen : " the 
sultan is mistaken, if he thinks by this exorbitant demand to prevent 
my entertaining thoughts of the princess. I expected greater diffi- 
culties, and that he would have set a higher price upon her incomparable 
charms. I am very well pleased ; his demand is but a trifle to what I 
could have done for her. But while I think of satisfying his request, go 
and get something for our dinner, and leave the rest to me." 

As soon as his mother was gone out to market, Alia ad Been took the 
lamp, and rubbing it, the genie appeared and oflered his service as usual. 
'* The sultan," said Alia ad Deen to him, ** gives me the princess his 
daughter in marriage ,* but demands first forty large trays of massy 
gold, full of the fruits of the garden from whence I took this lamp ; and 
these he expects to have carried by as many black slaves, each preceded 
by a young handsome white slave, richly clothed. Go, and fetch me 
this present as soon as possible, that I may send it to him before the 
divan breaks up." The genie' told him his command should be imme- 
diately obeyed, and disappeared. 

In a little time afterwards the genie returned with forty black slaves, 
each bearing x>n his head a heavy tray of pure gold, fidl of pearls, dia- 
monds, rubies, emeralds, and every sort of precious stones, all larger and 
more beautiful than those presented to the sultan. Each tray was 
covered with silver tissue, embroidered with flowers of gold: these, 
together with the white slaves, quite filled the house, which was but a 
small one, the little court before it, and a small garden behind. The 
genie asked if he had any other commands, and Alia ad Deen telling 
him that he wanted nothing feurther, he disappeared. 

When Alia ad Deen's mother came from market, she was much sur- 
prised to see so many people and such vast riches. As soon as she had 
laid down her provisions, she was going to pull off her veil ; but he 
prevented her, and said, " Mother, let us lose no time ; before the sultan 
and the divan rise, I would have you return to the palace with this 
present as the dowry demanded for the princess, that he may judge by 
my diligence and exactness of the ardent and sincere desire I have to 
. procure myself the honour of this alliance." Without waiting for his 
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mother's reply, Alia ad Deen opened the street-door, and made the 
slaves walk out ; each white slave followed by a black with a tray upon 
his head. When they were all out, the motiier followed the last black 
slave, he shut the door, and then retired to his chamber, full of hopes 
that the sultan, after this present, which was such as he required, w(Hild 
receive him as his son-in-law. 

The first white slave who went out made all the people who were 
going by stop ; and before they were all clear of the house, the streets 
were crowded with spectators, who ran to see so extraordinaiy and 
magnificent a procession. The dress of each slave was so rich, both for 
the stuff and the jewels, that those who were dealers in them valued 
each at no less than a million of money ; besides the neatness and pro- 
priety of the dress, the noble air, fine idiape, and proportion of each slave 
were unparalleled; their grave walk at an equal distance from each 
other, the lustre of the jewels, cuiiously set in their girdles of gold, in 
beautiful symmetry, and the egrets of precious stones in their turbans, 
which were of an unusual but elegant taste, put the spectators into sodi 
great admiration, that they could not avoid gazing at them, and follow- 
ing them with their eyes as far as possible ; but the streets were so 
crowded with people, that none could move out of the spot they stood 
on. As they had to pass through several streets to the palace, a great 
part of the city had an opportunity of seeing them. As soon as the first 
of these slaves arrived at the palace gate, the porters formed themselves 
into order, taking him for a prince from the richness and magnificence 
of his habit, and were going to kiss the hem of his garment ; but the 
slave, who was instructed by the genie, prevented them, and said, ** We 
are only slaves : our master will appear at a proper time." 

The first slave, followed by the rest, advanced into the second comt, 
which was very spacious, and in which the sultan's household was 
ranged during tiie sitting of the divan. The magnificence of the officers, 
who stood at the head of their troops, was considerably eclipsed by the 
slaves who bore Alia ad Deen's present, of which they themselves made 
a part. Nothing was ever seen so beautiful and brilliant in the saltan's 
palace; and all the lustre of the lords of his court was not to be 
compared to them. 

As the sultan, who had been informed of their march and approach to 
the palace, had given orders for them to be admitted, they met with no 
obstacle, but went into the divan in regular order, one part filing to the 
right and the other to the left. After they were all entered, and had 
formed a semicircle before the sultan's throne, the black slaves laid the 
golden trays on the carpet, prostrated themselves, touching the carpet 
with their foreheads, and at the same time the white slaves did the 
same. When they rose, the black slaves uncovered the trays, and then 
all stood with their arms crossed over their breasts. 
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In the mean time Alia ad Deen's motber advanced to the foot of the 
throne, and having paid her respects, said to the snltan, " Sir, my son is 
sensible this present, which he has sent your majesty, is much below the 
princess Buddir al Buddoor*s worth ; but hopes, nevertheless, that your 
majesty will accept of it, and make it agreeable to the princess ; and 
with the greater confidence, since he has endeavoured to conform to the 
conditions you were pleased to impose." 

The sultan was not able to give the least attention to this compli- 
ment. The moment he cast his eyes on the forty trays, full of the most 
precious, brilliant, and beautiful jewels he had ever seen, and the four- 
score slaves, who appeared, by the elegance of their persons, and the 
richness and magnificence of their dress, like so many princes, he was 
so struck, that lie could not recover from his admiration. Instead of 
answering the compliment of Alia ad Deen's mother, he addressed him- 
self to the grand vizier, who could not any more than the sultan com- 
prehend from whence such a profusion of richness could come. " Well, 
vizier," said he, aloud, ** who do you think it can be that has sent me so 
extraordinary a present, and neither of us know ? Do you think him 
worthy of the princess Buddir al Buddoor, my daughter ? " 

The vizier, notwithstanding his envy and grief to see a stranger 
preferred to be the sultan's son-in-law before his son, durst not disguise 
his sentiments. It was too visible that Alia ad Deen's present was 
more than sufficient to merit his being received into royal aUiance; 
therefore, consulting his master's feelings, he returned this answer : " I 
am so far from having any thoughts that the person who has made your 
majesty so noble a present is unworthy of the honour you would do 
him, that I should say he deserved much more, if I was not persuaded 
that the greatest treasure in the world ought not to be put in competi- 
tion witi the princess your majesty's daughter." This speech was 
applauded by all the lords who were then in council. 

The sultaji made no longer hesitation, nor thought of informing 
himself whether Alia ad Deen was endowed with all the qualifications 
requisite in one who aspired to be his son-in-law. The sight alone of 
such immense riches, and Alia ad Deen's quickness in satisfying his 
demand, without starting the least difficulty at the exorbitant condi- 
tions he had imposed, easily persuaded him, that he could want 
nothing to render him accomplished, and such as he desired. There- 
fore, to send Alia ad Deen's mother back with all the satisfaction she 
jcould desire, he said to her, " My good lady, go and tell your son, that 
I wait with open arms to embrace him ; and the more haste he makes 
to come and receive the princess my daughter from my hands, the 
greater pleasure he will do me," 

As soon as the tailor's widow had retired, overjoyed as a woman in 

O 
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her condition mnst have been, to see her son raised b^ond all ezpedm- 
tions to such exalted fortune, the sultan put an end to the andienfie ; 
and, rising from his throne, ordered that the prinoess's euirochs should 
come and carry the trays into their mistress's apartment, whiflier k 
-went himself to examine them with her at his leisure. The foninon 
slaves were conducted into the palace; and the sultan, telling tiie 
princess of their magnificent appearance, ordered them to be broa^ 
before her apartment, that she might see through the lattices he had 
not exaggerated in his account of them. 

In the mean tim6 Alia ad Deen's mother got home, and showed in 
her air and countenance the good news she brooght her son. "My 
son," said she to him, ** you haye now all the reason in the worid to be 
pleased : you are, contrary to my expectations, arriyed at the hoght 
of your desires. Not to keep yon too long in suspense, the soUu, 
with the approbation of the whole court, has declared that yon lie 
worthy to possess the princess Buddir al Buddoor, waits to emhnee 
you, and conclude your marriage; therefbre, you must think of mikiB; 
some preparations for your interview, which may answer the high 
opinion he has formed of your person; and after the wonders I hm 
seen you do, I am persuaded nothing can be wantmg. But I must not 
forget to tell you, the sultan waits for you with great impatieBBBi 
therefore lose no time in }>aying your respects." 

Alia ad Been, enraptured with this news, and fbll of the ohfect 
which possessed his soul, made his mother very little reply, but ictind 
to his chamber. There, after he had rubbed his lamp, which had nefff 
fSEuled him in whatever he wished for, the obedient genie appeusi 
<' Genie," said Alia ad Deen, " I want to bathe immediately, and yoi 
must afterwards provide me the richest and most magnificent hilit 
ever worn by a monarch." No sooner were the words out of his nuNdh 
than the genie rendered him, as well as himself, invisible, and tnm' 
ported him into a hummum of the finest marble, of all sorts of colont; 
where he was undressed, vnthout seeing by whom, in a magmficent ani 
spacious hall. From the hall he was led to the bath, which was oft 
moderate heat, and he was there rubbed and washed witii vmiM 
scented waters. After he had passed through several degrees of hMt^ 
he came out, quite a different man from what he was before. His ikk 
was clear white and red, his body lightsome and free ; and jrbm hi 
returned into the hall, he found, instead of his own, a suit, the magmi' 
cence of which astonished him. The genie helped him to dresB» ni 
when he had done, transported him back to his own chamber, whenhi 
asked him if he had any other commands P ** Yes," answered Alhii 
Been, *' 1 expect you to bring me, as soon as po6i^>le, a diargcrdit 
6ui*passes in beauty and goodness the best in the saltan's stables, wi&t 
saddle, bridle, and other caparisons worth a million of money. I irvA 
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alflo twenty slaves, as riehlj clothed as those who carried the present to 
tkkd snltan, to walk by my side and follow me, and twenty more to go 
before me in two nmks. Besides these, bring my mother six women 
sLaves to attend her, as richly dressed at least as any of the princess 
Bnddir al Bnddoor's, each carrying a complete diesB fit for any 
Bultaness. I want also ten thousand pieces of gold in ten parses ; go, 
and make haste." 

As soon as Alia ad Deen had given these orders, the genie disap- 
peared, bat presently returned with the horse, the forty slaves, ten 
of whom carried each a purse containing ten thousand pieces of gold, 
and six women slaves, each carrying on her head a differeint dress for 
Alia ad Deen's mother, wrapt up in a piece of silver tissue, and pre- 
sented them all to Alia ad Deen. 

Of the ten purses Alia ad Been took four, which he gave to his 
mother, telliog her, those were to eappij her with necessaries; the 
other six he left in the hands of the slaves who brought them, with an 
order to throw them by handfuls among the people as they went to the 
sultan's palace. The six slaves who carried tiie purses he ordered 
likewise to march before him, three on the right hand and three on 
the left Afterwards he presented the six women slaves to his mother, 
telling her they were her slaves, and that the dresses they had brought 
were for her use. 

When Alia ad Deen had thus settled matters, he told the genie he 
would call for him when he wanted him, and thereupon the genie dis- 
«ppeared. Alia ad Deen's thoughts now were only upon answermg, as 
Boon as possible, the desire the sultan had shown to see him. He 
despatched one of the forty slaves to the palace, with an order to 
address himself to the chief of the porters, to know when he might 
have the honour to come and throw himself at the sultan's feet.. The 
slave soon acquitted himself of his commission, and brought for answer, 
that the snltan waited for him with impatience. 

Alia ad Deen immediately mounted his charger, and began his march, 
in the order we have already described ; and though he never was on 
horseback belbre, appeared with such extraordinary grace, that the 
most experienced horseman would not have taken him for a novice. 
•The streets through which he was to pass were almost instantly filled 
with an innumerable conooorse of people, who made the air echo with 
their acclamations, especially every time the six Slaves who carried the 
parses threw handftds of gold among the populace. Neither did these 
-aoclamations and shouts of joy come from those alone who scrambled 
fbr the money, but from a saperior rank of people, who could not for- 
bear apphrading Alia ad Deen's generosity. Not only those who knew 
him when he played in the streets like a vagabond did not recollect 
him, but those w1k> saw him bat a little while before hardly recognized ^ 
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him, BO much were his features altered : such were the effects of the 
lamp, as to procure by degrees to those who possessed it, perfections 
suitable to the rank to which the right use of it advanced them. Much 
more attention was paid to Alia ad Deen's person than to the pomp 
and magnificence of his attendants, as a similar show had been seen 
the day before when the slaves walked in procession with the present 
to the sultan. Nevertheless the horse was much admired by good 
judges, who knew how to discern his beauties, without being daakd 
by the jewels and richness of the furniture. When the report was 
everywhere spread, that the sultan was going to give the prineess in 
marriage to Alia ad Deen, nobody regarded his birth, nor enyied his 
good fortune, so worthy he seemed of it in the public opinion. 

When he arrived at the palace, everything was prepared for his 
reception ; and when he came to the gate of the second court, he would 
have alighted from his horse, agreeably to the custom observed by the 
grand vizier, the commander-in-chief of the empire, and governors of 
provinces of the first rank ; but the chief of the macebearers, wha 
waited on him by the sultan's order, prevented him, and attended hiia 
to the grand hall of audience, where he helped him to dismoimtf 
though AUa ad Deen endeavoured to prevent him, but conld not pie- 1 
vaiL The officers formed themselves into two ranks at the entnnee 
of the halL The chief put Alia ad Deen on his right hand, tod 
through the midst of them led him to the sultan's throne. 

As soon as the sultan perceived Alia ad Deen, he was no less nr* 
prised to see him more richly and magnificently habited than ever he 
had been himself, than struck at his good mien, fine shape, and a 
certain air of imcxpected dignity, very difierent from the meannea 
of his mother's late appearance. 

But, notwithstanding, his amazement and surprise did not hinder 
him from rising off his throne, and descending two or three sbejfi, 
quick enough to prevent Alia ad Deen's throwing himself at his &et 
He embraced him with all the demonstrations of joy at his orriTaL 
After this civility Alia ad Deen would have thrown himself at hit 
feet again ; but he held him fast by the hand, and obliged him to sit 
close to the throne. 

Alia ad Deen then addressed the sultan, saying, << I receive the 
honour which your majesty out of your great condescension is pleased 
to confer; but permit me to assure you, that I have not forgottes 
that I am your slave ; that I know the greatness of your power, aai 
that I am not insensible how much my birth is below the splei^oor 
and lustre of the high rank to which I am raised. If any way," cttf 
tinned he, *^ I could have merited so favourable a reception, I oobIbm 
I owe it merely to the boldness which chance inspired in me to raise 
my eyes, thoughts, and desires to the divine princess who is the oijeetj 
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of my wishes. I ask your majesty's pardon for my rashness; but I 
cannot dissemble, that I should die with grief were I to lose my hopes 
of seeing them accomplished.'' 

'^ My son," answered the sultan, embracing him a second time, " you 
would wrong me to doubt for a moment of my sincerity : your life from 
this moment is too dear to me not to preserve it, by presenting you 
with the remedy which is at my disposal. I prefer tiie pleasure of 
seeing and hearing you before all your treasure added to my own." 

After these words, the sultan gave a signal, and immediately the air 
echoed with the sound of trumpets, hautboys, and other musical instru- 
ments; and at the same time the sultan led Alia ad Deen into a 
magnificent hall, where was laid out a most splendid collation. The 
4sultan and Alia ad Deen ate by themselves, while the grand vizier and 
the great lords of the court, according to their dignity and rank, sat at 
^different tables. The conversation turned on different subjects ; but all 
the while the sultan took so much pleasure in looking at his intended 
son-in-law, that he hardly ever took his eyes off him ; and throughout 
ilie whole of their conversation Alia ad Deen showed so much good 
sense, as confirmed the sultan in the high opinion he had formed of 
him. 

After the feast, the sultan sent for the chief judge of his capital, and 
ordered him to draw up immediately a contract of marriage between 
the princess Buddir al Buddoor his daughter and AUa ad Deen. In the 
mean time the sultan and he entered into another conversation on 
various subjects, in the presence of the grand vizier and the lords of the 
court, who all admired tiie solidity of his wit, the great ease and freedom 
wherewith he delivered himself, the justness of his remarks, and his 
energy in expressing them« 

When the judge had drawn up the contract in all the requisite forms, 
the sultan asked Alia ad Deen if he would stay in the palace, and 
solemnise the ceremonies of marriage that day ? To which he answered, 
** Sir, though great is my impatience to enjoy your majesty's goodness, 
yet I beg of you to give me leave to defer it till I have built a palace 
fit to receive the princess; therefore I petition you to grant me a 
convenient spot of ground near your palace, that I may the more 
frequently pay my respects, and I wil> take care to have it finished 
with all diligence." ** Son," said the sultan, '< take what ground you 
think proper — there is space enough on every quarter round my palace ; 
but consider, I cannot see you too soon united with my daughter, which 
alone is wanting to complete my happiness." After these words, he 
embraced AUa ad Deen again, who took his leave with as much polite- 
ness as if he had been bred up and had always lived at court. 

Alia ad Deen returned home in the order he had come, amidst the 
acclamations of the people, who wished him all happiness and prosperity. 
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As soon as he dismounted, he retired to his own chamber, fxxik the 
lamp, and called the genie as before, who in the nsnal manner made 
him a tender of his service. ** Genie/' said Alia ad Deen, ** I have eney 
reason to commend yonr exactness in exeoating hitherto pfanctnally 
whatever I have demanded ; but now, if jou have anj regfffd for the 
lamp your protector, you must show, if possible, more seal and dUigenee 
than ever. I wonld bave yon build me, as soon as you can, a pelaoe 
opposite, but at a proper distance from, the sultan's, fit to receive my 
sponse the princess Bnddir al Bnddoor. I leave the choice of the 
materials to yon, that is to say, porphyry, jasper, agate, ]i^Bi4aniIi, 
or the finest marble of varions colours, ajod also the architecture of the 
building. But I expect that on the terraced roof of this palaee you 
will build me a large hall crowned with a dome, and having four eqoal 
fronts ; and that, instead of layers of bricks, liie walls be formed d 
massy gold and silver, laid alternately; that each firont shall contnn 
six windows, the lattices of all whidi, except one, which must be left 
unfinished, shall be so enriched, in the most tastefbl workmanship, wiA 
diamonds, rubies, and emeralds, that they shall exceed pn n* r y t i ^rt^ d 
the kind ever seen in the world. I would have an inner and enter 
court in front of the palace, and a spacious garden; but above aH 
things, take care that there be laid in a place which yoin shall point 
out to me a treasure of gold and silver coin. Besides, the edifice md 
be well provided with kitchens and offices, store-bouses, and room to 
keep choice furniture in, for every season of the year. I must htve 
stables full of the finest horses, with their equerries and grooms, and 
hunting equipage. There must be officers to attend the kitchens snd 
offices, and women slaves to vrait on the princess. Ton understand 
what I mean ; therefore go about it, and come and tell me when aUis 
finished.'' 



By the time Alia ad Deen had instructed the genie respecting the 
building of his palace, the sun was set. The next morning, befive 
break of day, our bridegroom, whose love for the princess -mrold not 
let him sleep, was up, when the genie presented himself^ and said, " Sir, 
your palace is finished ; come and see how you like it" Alia ad Been 
had no sooner signified his consent, than the genie transported him 
thither in an instant, and he found it so much beyond his expectation, 
that he could not enough admire it The genie led him through all 
the apartments, where he met with nothing but what v^as rich and 
magnificent, with officers and slaves, all habited acoarding* to their rank 
and the services to which they vrore appointed. The genie then diowed 
him the treasury, which was opened by a treasurer, where Alia ad Dees 
saw heaps of purses, of diffiarent sizes, piled up to the top of the cdlny, 
and disposed in most excellent (»rd^. The genie assm^ him of tie 
treasurer's fideUty, and thence led him to the stables, where he showed 
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lim some of the finest horses in the world, and the grooms busy in 
dressing them ; from thence they went to the store-honses, whkh were 
fiilled with all things necessary both for food and ornament. 

When Alia ad Been had examined the palace &om top to bottom, and 
particularly the hall with the foor-and-twenty windows, and found it 
much beyond whatever he could hare imagined, he said, ** Qenie, no one 
can be better satisfied than I am; and indeed I should be much to 
blame if I found any fault. There is only one thing wanting which I 
forgot to mention ; that is, to lay &om the sultan's palace to the door of 
the apartment designed for the princess, a carpet of fine relvet for her 
to walk upon.** The genie immediately disappeared, and AUa ad Been 
saw what he desired executed in an instant. The genie then returned, 
and carried him home before the gates of the sultan's palace were opened. 

When the porters, who had always been used to an open prospect, 
came to open the gates, they were amazed to find it obstructed, and to 
see a carpet of velvet spread from the grand entrance. They did not 
immediately look how &r it extended; but when they could discern 
Alia ad Deen's palace distinjctly, their surprise was increased. The 
news of so extraordinary a wonder was presently spread through the 
palace. The grand vizier, who arrived soon after the gates were open, 
being no less amazed than ethers at this novelty^ ran and acqitalated 
the sultan, but endeavoured to make him believe it to be all enchant- 
ment. "Vizier," replied the sultan, ''why will you have it to be 
enchantment P You know as well as I that it must be AUa ad Deen's 
palace, which I gave him leave to build, for the reception of my 
daughter. After the proof we have had of his riches, can we think it 
strange that he should raise a palace in so short a time ? He wished 
to surprise us, and let us see what wonders are to be done with money 
in only one night Confess sincerely that the enchantmrait you talk of 
proceeds from a Httle envy on account of your son's disappointment." 
Th» hour of going to coundl put an »id to the conversation. 

When Alia ad Deen had been conveyed home, and had dismissed the 
genie, he found his mother i^ and dressing herself in one of those suits 
which had been brought her. By the time the sultan rose from Hie 
xxnmdl, Alia ad Deen had jsepared his mother to go to the palace with 
her slaves, and desired her, if she saw the sultan, to tell him she should 
do herself the honour to attend the princesa towards evening to her 
palace. Accordingly she went ; but though she and the women slaves 
who followed her were aU drewed like sultanesses, yet the crowd was 
not near so great as the preceding day, because they were all veiled, 
and had eadi an upper garment on agreeable to the richness and magni- 
ficence of their habits. Alia ad Deen mounted his horse, and took 
leave of his paternal house for ever, taking care not to forget his 
wonderful lamp, by the assistance of which he had reaped such advan- 
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tages, and arriyed at the utmost height of his Irishes, and went to the 
palace in the same pomp as the day hefore. 

As soon as the porters of the sultan's palace saw Alia ad Been's 
mother, they went and informed the sultan, who immediately ordered 
the bands of trumpets, cymbals, drums, fifes, and hautboys, placed in 
different parts of the palace, to play ; so that the air resounded with 
concerts which inspired the whole city with joy : the merchants began 
to adorn their shops and houses with fine carpets and silks, and to pre- 
pare illuminations against night. The artisans of every description left 
their work, and the populace repaired to the great space between the 
royal palace and that of Alia ad Been; which last drew all their 
attention, not only because it was new to them, but because there was 
no comparison between the two buildings. But their amazement was to 
comprehend by what imheard-of miracle so magnificent a palace conld 
have been so soon erected, it being apparent to all that there were no 
prepared materials, or any foundations laid the day before. 

Alia ad Deen's mother was received in the palace with honour, and 
introduced into the princess Buddir al Buddoor's apartment by the chief 
of the eunuchs. As soon as the princess saw her, she rose, scduted, and 
desired her to sit down on a sofa; and while her women finished dreo- 
ing, and adorning her with the jewels which Alia ad Been had presented 
to her, a collation was served up. At the same time the sultan, who 
wished to be as much with his daughter as possible, before he parted 
with her, came in and paid the old lady great respect. AUa ad Deen's 
mother had talked to the sultan in public, but he had never seen her 
with her veil off, as she was then; and though she was somewhat 
advanced in years, she had the remains of a good face, which showed 
what she had been in her youth. The sultan, who had always seen her 
dressed very meanly, not to say poorly, was surprised to find her as richly 
and magnificently attired as the princess his daughter. This made him 
think Alia ad Been equally prudent and wise in whatever he undertook. 

When it was night, the princess took her leave of the sultan her 
father : their adieus were tender, and accompanied with tears. They 
embraced each other several times, and at last the princess left ha 
own apartment for Alia ad Been's palace, with his mother on her 1^ 
hand, carried in a superb litter, followed by a hundred women slaves, 
dressed with surprising magnificence. All the bands of music, which 
had played from the time Alia ad Been's mother arrived, being joined 
together, led the procession, followed by a hundred state ushers, and 
the like number of black eunuchs, in two files, with ttfeir officers at 
their head. Four hundred of the sultan's young pages carried flam- 
beaux on each side, which, together with the illuminations of the 
sultan's and Alia ad Been's palaces, made it as light as day. 

In this order the princess proceeded in her litter on the caipet 
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which was spread from the snltaii's palace, preceded by bands of 
musicians, who, as they advanced, joining with those on the terraces 
of Alia ad Deen's palace, formed a concert, which increased the joyftil 
sensations not only of the crowd assembled in the great square, but of 
the metropolis and its environs. 

At length the princess arrived at the new palace. Alia ad Deen ran 
with all imaginable joy to receive her at the grand entrance. His 
mother had taken care to point him out to the princess, in the midst 
of the of&cers who surrounded him, and she was charmed with his 
person. << Adorable princess," said AUa ad Deen, accosting her, and 
saluting her respectfully, as soon as she had entered her apartment, ** if 
I have the misfortune to have displeased you by my boldness in aspiring 
to the possession of so lovely a princess, and my sultan's daughter, I 
must tell you, that you ought to blame your bright eyes and charms, 
not me." ** Prince (as I may now call you)," answered ihe princess, " I 
am obedient to the will of my father ; and it is enough for me to have 
seen you, to tell you that I obey without reluctance." 

Alia ad Been, charmed with so agreeable and satisfactory an answer, 
would not keep the princess standing ; but took her by the hand, which 
he kissed with the greatest demonstration of joy, and led her into a 
large hall, illuminated with an infinite number of wax candles, where, 
by the care of the genie, a noble feast was served up. The dishes were 
of massy gold, and contained the most delicate viands. The vases, 
basins, and goblets, were gold also, and of exquisite workmanship ; and 
all the other ornaments and embellishments of the hall were answerable 
to this display. The princess, dazzled to see so much riches collected in 
one place, said to AUa ad Deen, « I thought, prince, that nothing in the 
world was so beautiful as the sultan my father's palace, but the sight of 
this hall alone is sufficient to show I was deceived." 

Alia ad Deen led the princess to the place appointed for her, and as 
soon as she and his mother were seated, a band of the most harmonious 
instruments, accompanied with the voices of beautiful ladies, began a 
concert, which lasted without intermission to the end of the repast 
The princess was so charmed, that she declared she had never heard 
anything like it in the sultan her father's court ; but she knew not that 
these musicians were fSedries chosen by the genie, the slave of the lamp. 

When the supper was ended, there entered a company of female 
dancers, who performed, according to the custom of the coimtry, several 
figure dances, singing at the same time verses in praise of the bride and 
bridegroom. About midnight Alia ad Deen's mother conducted the 
bride to the nuptial apartment, and he soon after retired. 

The next morning, when Alia ad Deen left the bridal chamber, his 
attendants presented themselves to dress him, and brought him another 
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habit as rich and magnificent as that worn the day before. He then 
ordered one of the horses appointed for his use to be got ready, momdied 
him, and went in the midst of a large troop of slaves to die sultan's 
palace. The sultan received him with the same honours as befoie, 
embraced him, placed him on the throne near him, and ordered a colla- 
tion. Alia ad Been said, '* I beg your majesty will dispense with my 
eating with you to-day ; I came to intreat you to take a repast in Hhe 
princess's palace, attended by your grand vizier, and all the lordB of 
your court.** The sultan consented with pleasure, rose up inunediatelj, 
and, preceded by the principal officers of his palace, and followed by all 
the great lords of>his court, accompanied Alia ad Deen. 

The nearer the sultan approached Alia ad Been's palace, the more he 
was struck with its beauty, but was much more amazed when he entered 
it ; and could not forbear breaking out into exclamations of approbatk». 
But when he came into the hall, and cast his eyes on the windows, en- 
riched with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, all large perfect stones, he ^ms 
so much surprised, that he remained some time motionless. After he 
recovered himself, he said to his vizier, ** Is it possible that there should 
be such a stately palace so near my own, and I be an utter stranger to 
it till now ?*' ** Sir," replied the grand vizier, ** your msgesty may re- 
member, that the day before yesterday, you gave Alia ad Deen, whom 
you accepted for your son-in law, leave to build a palace opposite your 
own, and that very day at sunset there was no palace on this spot, hot 
yesterday I had the honour first to tell you that the palace was built 
and finished." '^ I remember," replied the sultan, ^* but never imagined 
that the palace was one of the wonders of the world ; for where in all 
the world besides shall we find walls built of massy gold and silTcr, 
instead of brick, stone, or marble ,* and diamonds, rubies, and emeralds 
composing the windows !" 

The sultan would examine and admire the beauty of all the windows, 
and, counting them, found that there were but three-and-twenfy so richly 
adorned, and he was greatly astonished that the twenty-fonrtii was 1^ 
imperfect. " Vizier," said he (for that minister made a point of never 
leaving him), <* I am surprised that a hall of this magnificence should he 
left thus imperfect" " Sir," repUcd the grand vizier, " without douht 
Alia ad Been only wanted time to finish this window like the rest; fijr 
it is not to be supposed but that he has sufficient jewels for the purpoee, 
or that he ^nU. not complete it the first opportunity." 

Alia ad Been, who had left the sultan to go and give some orders, 
returned just as the vizier had finished his remark. " Son," said the 
sultan to him, " this hall is the most worthy of admiration of any in the 
world ; there ia only one tldng that surprises me, which is to find one 
of the windows un&iished. Is it fipom the forgetfulness or ne^igence 
of the workmen, or want of time, that they have not put the finishing j 
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stroke to so beautifdl a piece of architecture ?** ** Sir/' answered Alia 
ad Deen, " it was for none of these reasons that your majesty sees it in 
this state. The omission was by design, — ^it was by my orders that the 
workmen left it thns, since I wished that your majesty should have the 
glory of finishing this hall, and of comse the palace." " If you did it 
with this intention," replied the sidtan, " I take it kindly, and will give 
orders about it immediately." He accordingly sent for the most con- 
siderable jewellers and goldsmiths in his capital. 

Alia ad Deen then conducted the sultan into the saloon where he had 
regaled his bride the preceding night. The princess entered imme- 
diately afterwards, and received the sultan her father with an air that 
showed how much she was satisfied with her marriage. Two tables 
were immediately spread with the most delicious meats, all served up in 
gold dishes. The sultan, princess. Alia ad Deen, his mother, and the 
grand vizier, sat down at the first, and all the lords of the court at the 
second, which was very long. The sultan was much pleased with the 
cookery, and owned he had never eaten anything more excellent. He 
said the same of the wines, which were delicious ; but what he most of 
all admired, were four large beaufets, profusely furnished with large 
fiagons, basins, and cups, all of massy gold, set with jewels. He was 
besides charmed with sever^ bands of music, which were ranged along 
the hall, and formed most agreeable concerts. 

When the sultan rose from table, he was informed that the jewellers 
and goldsmiths attended; upon which he returned to the hall, and 
showed them the window which was imfinishcd : ** I sent for you," said 
he, **to fit up this window in as great perfection as the rest; examine 
them well, and make all the despatch you can." 

The jewellers and goldsmiths examined the three and twenty windows 
with great attention, and after they had consulted together, to know 
what each could fornish, they returned, and presented themselves before 
the sultan, whose principal jeweller, undertaking to speak for the rest, 
said, " Sir, we are all willing to exert our utmost care and industry to 
obey your majesty ; but among us all we cannot furnish jewels enough 
for so great a work." " I have more than are necessary," said the sultan ; 
" come to my palace, and you shall choose what may answer your purpose." 

When the sultan returned to his palace, he ordered his jewels to be 
brought out, and the jewellers took a great quantity, particularly those 
Alia ad Deen had made him a present of, which they soon used, without 
making any great advance in their work. They came again several 
times for more, and in a month's time had not finished half their work. 
In short, they used all the jewels the sultan had, and borrowed of the 
vizier, but yet the work was not half done. 

Alia ad Deen, who knew that all the sultan's endeavours to make this 
window like the rest were in vain, sent for the jewellers and goldsmiths. 
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and not only commanded tliem to deedst from their work, but ordered 
them to undo what they had begun, and to cany all their jewels back 
to the snltan and to the vizier. They nndid in a few honrs what they 
had been six weeks about, and retired, leaving Alia ad Deen alone in 
the halL He took the lamp which he carried about him, rubbed it, and 
presently the genie appeared. ** Genie," said Alia ad Deen, " I ordered 
thee to leave one of the four and twenty windows of this hall im- 
perfect, and thou hast executed my commands punctually ; now I wonld 
have thee make it like the rest." The genie immediately disappeared. 
Alia ad Deen went out of the hall, and returning soon after, fomi the 
window, as he wished it to be, like the others. 

In the mean time, the jewellers and goldsmiths repaired to the pelaoe, 
and were introduced into the sultan's presence ; where the chief jeweller, 
presenting the precious stones which he had brought back, saM, in Die 
name of all the rest, " Your majesty knows how long we have been vpcsk 
the work you were pleased to set us about, in which we used all ima^ 
able industry. It was far advanced, when prince Alia ad Deen com- 
manded us not only to leave off, but to undo what we had already begmi, 
and bring your majesty your jewels back." The sultan asked them if 
Alia ad Deen had given them any reason for so doings, and they 
answering that he had given them none, he ordered a horse to be 
brought, which he mounted, and rode to his son-in-law's palace, 'wilh 
some few attendants on foot. When he came there, he alighted at the 
staircase which led up to the hall with the twenty-four windows, and 
went directly up to it, without giving previous notice to Alia ad Deen; 
but it happened that at that very juncture Alia ad Deen was opportunely 
there, and had just time to receive him at the door. 

The sultan, without giving Alia ad Deen time to complain obligingly 
of his not having given notice, that he might have acquitted himself 
with the more becoming respect, said to him, ** Son, I come myself to 
know the reason why you commanded the jewellers to desist fixmi worlc, 
and take to pieces what they had done ?" 

Alia ad Deen disguised the true reason, which was, that the sultan 
was not rich enough in jewels to be at so great an expense, but said, **! 
beg of you now to see if anything is wanting." 

The sultan went directly to the window which was left imperfect, 
and when he found it like the rest, fancied that he was mistaken, 
examined the two windows on each side, and afterwards all the four and 
twenty j but when he was convinced that the window which several 
workmen had been so long about, was jQnished in so short a time, he 
embraced Alia ad Deen, and kissed him between his eyes. " My son," | 
said he, '* what a man you are to do such surprising things always in tJie 
twinkling of an eye : there is not your fellow in the world ; the more 1 
know, the more I admire you." 
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Alia ad Deen leceived these praises from the sultan with modesty, and 
replied in these words — " Sir, it is a great honour to me to deserve your 
majesty's good-will and approbation, and I assure you I shall study to 
deserve them more." 

The sultan returned to his palace, but would not let Alia ad Deen 
attend him. When he came there, he found his grand vizier waiting, 
to whom he related the wonder he had witnessed, with the utmost 
admiration, and in such terms as left the minister no room to doubt that 
the fact was as the sultan related it ; though he was the more confirmed 
in his belief, that Alia ad Deen's palace was the effect of enchantment, 
as he had told the sultan the first moment he saw it. He was going to 
repeat the observation, but the sultan interrupted him, and said, '* You 
told me so once before ; I see, vizier, you have not forgotten your son's 
espousals to my daughter." The grand vizier plainly saw how much 
the sultan was prepossessed, therefore avoided disputes, and let him 
remain in his own opinion. The sultan, as soon as he rose, every morn- 
ing went into the closet to look at Alia ad Been's palace, and would go 
many times in a day to contemplate and admire it. 

Alia ad Deen did not confine himself in his palace ; but took care to 
show himself once or twice a week in the town, by going sometimes to 
one mosque, and sometimes to another, to prayers, or to visit the grand 
vizier, who affected to pay his court to him on certain days, or to do tiie 
principal lords of the court the honour to return their visits after he had 
regaled them at his palace. Every time he went out, he caused two 
slaves, who walked by the side of lus horse, to throw handfiils of money 
among the people as he passed through the streets and squares, whidiL 
were generally on those occasions crowded. Besides, no one came to 
his psdace gates to ask alms, but returned satisfied with his liberality. 
In short, he so divided Ids time, that not a week passed but he went 
either once or twice a hunting, sometimes in the environs of the city, 
sometimes farther off; at which time the villages through which he 
passed felt the effects of his generosity, which gained him the love and 
blessings of the people : and it was common for them to swear by his 
head. Thus, without giving the least umbrage to the sultan, to whom 
he paid all imaginable respect, Alia ad Deen, by his af^Ekble behaviour 
and liberality, had won the affections of the people, and was more 
beloved than the sultan himself. With all these good qualities, he 
showed a courage and a zeal for the public good which could not be 
sufficiently applauded. He gave sufficient proofis of both in a revolt on 
:the borders of the kingdom ; for he no sooner understood that the sultan 
vas levying an army to diverse the rebels, than he begged the oommaad 
of ity whic^ he found not difficult to obtain. As soon as he was em- 
powered, he marched with so much expedition, that the sultan heard of 
the defeat of the rebels before he had received an aoeount of his arrival 
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in tlie army. And though this action rendered his name famons throngh- 
oat the kingdom, it made no alteration in his disposition ; but he was as 
afiable after his Tictory as before. 

Alia ad Deen biad conducted himself in this manner several years, 
when the African magician, who undesignedly had been the instrument 
of raising him to so high a pitch of prosperity, recalled him to his recol- 
lection in Africa, whither, after his expedition, he had returned. And 
though he was almost persuaded that Alia ad Deen must hare died 
miserably in the subterraneous abode where he had left him, yet he had 
the curiosity to inform himself about his end with certainty ; and as he 
was a great geomancer, he took out of a cupboard a square coyered box, 
which he used in his geomantic observations : then sat himself down on 
his S0&, set it before him, and uncovered it. After he had prepared 
and levelled the sand which was in it, with an intention to discover 
whether or no Alia ad Deen had died in the subterraneous abode, he 
cast the points, drew the figures, and formed a horoscope, by which, 
when he came to examine it, he found that Alia ad Deen, instead of 
dying in the cave, had made his escape, lived splendidly, was in pos- 
session of the wonderful lamp, had married a princess, and was much 
honoured and respected. 

The magician no sooner understood, by the rules of his diabolical art, 
that Alia ad Deen had arrived to this height of good fortune, than his 
fiace became inflamed with anger, and he cried out in a rage, " This 
sorry tailor's son has discovered the secret and virtue of the lamp ! I 
believed his death to be certain ; but find that he enjoys the fruit of my 
labour and study ! I will, however, prevent his enjoying it long, or 
perish in the attempt." He was not a great while deliberating on what 
he should do, but the next morning mounted a barb, set forwards, and 
never stopped but to refresh himself and horse, till he arrived at the 
capital of China. He alighted, took up his lodging in a khan, and 
stayed there the remainder of the day and the night, to refresh himself 
after so long a journey. 

The next day, his first object was to inquire what people said of 
Alia ad Deen ; and, taking a walk through the tovm, he went to the 
most public and frequented places, where persons of the best distinction 
met to drink a certain warm liquor, which he had drunk often during 
his former visit. As soon as he had seated himself, he wa» presented 
with a cup of it, which he took ; but listening at the same time to the 
discourse of the company on each side of him, he heard them talking of 
Alia ad Deen's palace. When he had drunk off his Kquor, he j.oined 
them, and taking this opportunity, inquired particidarly of what palace 
they spoke with so much commendation. ** From whence come vou ?" 
said the person to whom he addressed himself; "you must certainly be 
a stranger not to have seen or heard talk of prince Alia ad Deen's 
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palace (for lie was called so after his marriage with the princess). I do 
not say," continued the man, " that it is one of the wonders of the 
world, but that it is the only wonder of the world ; since nothing so 
grand, rich, and magnificent was ever beheld. Certainly you must 
have come from a g^at distance, or some obscure comer, not to have 
heard of it, for it must have been talked of all over the world. Go and 
see it, and then judge whether I have told you more than the truth." 
" Forgive my ignorance," replied the African magician ; " I arrived here 
but yesterday, and came from the farthest part of Africa, where the 
£Eune of this palace had not reached when I came away. The business 
which brought me hither was so urgent, that my sole object was to 
arrive as soon as I could, without stopping anywhere, or making any 
acquaintance. But I will not Ml to go and see it ; my impatience is so 
great, I will go inmiediately and satisfy my curiosity, if you will do me 
the favour to show me the way thither." 

The person to whom the African magician addressed himself took a 
pleasure in showing him the way to Alia ad Deen's palace, and he got 
up and went thither instantly. When he came to the palace, and had 
examined it on all sides, he doubted not but that Alia ad Deen had 
made use of the lamp to build it. "Without attending to the inability of 
a poor tailor's son, he knew that none but the genies, the slaves of the 
lamp, the attaining of which he had missed, could have performed such 
wonders; and, piqued to the quick at Alia ad Deen's happiness and 
splendour, he returned to the khan where he lodged. 

The next point was to ascertain where the lamp ^as ; whether Alia 
ad Deen carried it about with him, or where he kept it ; and this he 
was to discover by an operation of geomancy. As soon as he entered 
his lodging, he took his square box of sand, which he always carried 
with him when he travelled, and after he had performed some opera* 
tions, he foxmd that the lamp was in Alia ad Deen's palace ; and so 
great was his joy at the discovery, that he. could hardly contain himself! 
^* Well," said he, ** I shall have the lamp, and I defy Alia ad Deen's 
preyenting my carrying it off, and making him sink to his original 
meanness, from which he has taken so high a flight." 

It was Alia ad Been's misfortune at that time to be absent in the 
chase for eight days, and only three were expired, which the magiciaa 
came to know by this means: After he had performed the magical 
operation, which gave him so much joy, he went to the superintendent 
of the khan, entered into conversation with him on indifferent subjects, 
and, among the rest, told him he had been to see Alia ad Deen's palace ; 
and after exaggerating on all that he had seen most worthy of observar 
tion, added, " But iny curiosity leads me farther, and I shall not be 
satisfied till I have seen the person to whom this wonderful edifice 
belongs." '* That will be no difficult matter," replied the master of the 
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khan ; " there is not a day passes but he gives an opportimity when he 
is in town ; bnt at present he is not at the palace, and has been gone 
these three days on a hunting-match, which will last eighth" 

The magician wanted to know no more ; he took his leave of the 
superintendent of the khan, and retuming to his own chamber, said to 
himself, ** This is an opportunity I ought by no means to neglect, bnt 
must make the best use of it" To that end, he went to a ooppersmith, 
and asked for a dozen copper lamps : the master of the shop told him he 
had not so many by him, but if he would have patience till the next 
day, he would have them ready. The magician appointed his tnne, 
and desired him to take care that they should be handsome and well 
polished. After promising to pay him well, he returned to hia inn. 

The next day the magician called for the twelve lamps, paid the 
man his full price, put them into a basket which he boiagh.t on purpoRp 
and, with the basket hanging on his arm, went directly to Alia id 
Deen's palace : as he approached he began crying, ** Who will change 
old lamps for new ones ? " As he went along, a crowd cyf bhUdreii eol- 
lected, who hooted, and thought him, as did all who ehanced to be 
passing by, a madman or a fool, to offer to diange new lamps fat 
old ones. 

The African magician regarded not their scoffli, hootings, or all Umbj 
oonld say to him, but still continued crying, ^ Who will change cU 
lamps for new?" He repeated this so often, walking backwards and 
forwards in front of the palace, that the princess, who was then in the 
hall with the four-and-twcnty windows, hearing a man cry something, 
and not being able to distingfuish his words, owing to the hooting of the 
children and increasing mob about him, sent one of her women slaves to 
know what he cried. 

The slave was not long before she retamed, and ran into the hall, 
laughing so heartily, that the princess could not forbear herselt 
** Well, giggler/' said the princess, " will you teU me what you kngh 
at?" "Madam," answered the slave, laughing still, "who can 
forbear laughing, to see a fod with a basket on his arm, full of iBne new 
lamps, ask to change them for old ones ? The children and mob, crowding 
about him so that ho can hardly stir, make all the nosse th^ can in 
derision of him." 

Another female slave hearing this, said, " Now you speak of lamps, 
I know not whether the princess may have observed it, but there ia an 
old one upon a shelf of the prince's robing room, and whoen^r owns it 
will not be sorry to find a new one in its stead.** If the princes 
chooses, she may have the pleasure of trying if this fool is so wStf 
as to give a new lamp for an old one, without taking anything fer the 
exchange. 

The lamp this slave spoke of was the wonderftd lamp, which Allaad 
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Deen had laid upon the shelf befbre he departed for the chaso : this he 
had done several times before ; but neither the princess, the slaves, nor 
the ennuchs, had ever taken notice of it. At all other times except when 
hunting he eairied it about his person. 

The princess, who knew not the value of this lamp, and the interest 
that Alia ad Been, not to mention herself, had to keep it safe, entered 
into the pleasantry, and commanded a eunuch to take it, and make the 
exchange. The eunuch obeyed, went out of the hall, and no sooner got 
to the palace gates than he saw the A&ican magician, called to him, and 
showing him the old lamp, said, ^* Give me a new lamp for this." 

The magician never doubted but this was the lamp he wanted. There 
eould be no other such in this palace, where every utensil was gold or 
silver. He snatched it eagerly out of the eunuch's hand, and thrusting 
it as &r as he could into his breast, offered him his basket, and bade 
him choose which he liked best. The eunuch picked out one, and 
earned it to the princess ; but the exchange was no sooner made than 
ih» place rung with the shouts of the children, deriding the magician's 
folly. 

The African magidan gave everybody leave to laugh as much as tiiiey 
pleased ; he stayed 9ot long near ihe palace, but made the best of his 
way, without crying any longer, ** New lamps for old ones." His end 
was answered, and by his silence he got rid of the children and the 
mob. 

As soon as he was out of the square between the two palaces, he 
hastened down the streets which were the least frequented ; and having 
no more occasion for his lamps or basket, set all down in an aUey where 
nobody saw him: then going down another street or two, he walked 
till he came to one of tilM city gates, and pursuing his way through the 
suburbs, which were very extexisive, at length reached a lonely i^t, 
where he stopped for a time to execute the design he had in con- 
templation, never earing for his horse which he had left at the khan ; 
but thinking himsdf pertotly compensated by the treasure he had 
acquired. 

In this place the Afriean magician passed the remainder of the day, 
till the darkest time of night, when he pulled the lamp out <^ his breast 
and nibbed it. At that summons the genie appeared, and said, '' What 
wouldst thou have 9 I am ready to obey thee as thy slave, and Hbe 
slave of all those who have that lamp in their hands ; both I and the 
other slaves of the lamp." ** I command thee," replied the magician, *^ to 
transport me immediately, and the palaee which thou and the other 
slaves of the lamp have built in this city, with all the peojde in it, 
to Africa." The genie made no reply, but with the assistance ai the 
other genii, the slaves of the lamp immediately transported him and the 
palace entire to the spot whither he was desired to convey it 
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Ab soon as the sultan rose the next morning, according to custom, he 
went into his closet to have the pleasure of contemplating and admiring 
Alia ad Deen's palace ; but when he first looked that way, and instead 
of a palace saw an empty space such as it was before the palace was 
built, he thought he was mistaken, and rubbed his eyes ; but when he 
looked again, he still saw nothing more the second time than the first, 
though tiie weather was fine, the sky clear, and the dawn, advancing 
had made all objects very distinct. He looked again in front, to the 
right and left, but beheld nothing more than he had formerly been used 
to see from his window. His amazement was so great, that he stood far 
some time turning his eyes to the spot where the palace had stood, hot 
where it was no longer to be seen. He could not comprehend how bd 
large a palace as Alia ad Deen's, which he had seen plainly every day 
for some years, and but the day before, should vanish so soon, and nek 
leave the least remains behind. " Certainly," said he to himself '^ I am 
not mistaken ; it stood there : if it had fallen, the materials would have I 
lain in heaps ; and if it had been swallowed up by an earthquake, there 
would be some mark left.*' At last, though he was convinced that no 
palace stood now opposite his own, he could not help staying some time 
at his window, to see whether he might not be mistaken. At last he 
retired to his apartment, not without looking behind him before he 
quitted the spot, ordered the grand vizier to be sent for with expeditkni, 
and in the mean time sat down, his mind agitated by so many difiTerent 
conjectures, that he knew not what to resolve. 

The grand vizier did not make the sultan wait long for him, but came 
with so much precipitation, that neither he nor his attendants, as they 
passed, missed Alia ad Deen's palace; neither did the porters, when 
they opened the palace gates, observe any alteration. 

When he came into the sultan's presence, he said to him, " The haste 
in which your majesty sent for me, makes me believe something ex* 
traordinary has happened, since you know this is a day of pablie 
audience, and I should not have failed of attending at the usual time.' 
" Indeed," said the sultan, " it is something very extraordinary, as yoi 
say, and you yrill allow it to be so : tell me what is become of Alia ad 
Deen's palace?" '^His palace!" replied the grand vizier, in amaie- 
ment, " I thought, as I passed, it stood in its usual place ; such substan- 
tial buildings are not so easily removed." " Qo into my closet," said the 
sultan, " and tell me if you can see it." 

The grand vizier went into the closet, where he was struck with no 
less amazement than the sultan had been. When he was well assured 
that there was not the least appearance of this palace, he returned to the 
sultan. " Well," said the sultan, " have you seen Alia ad Deen's palace?' 
" No," answered the vizier ; " but your majesty may rememb^, that I 
had the honour to tell you, that palace, which was the subject of 70V 
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dmiratioii, with all its immense riches, was only the work of magic and 
. magician ; but your majesty would not pay the least attention to what 

said." 

The sultan, who could notrdeny what the g^rand yizier had represented 
o him,- flew into the greater passion : '* Where is that impostor, that 
Ticked wretch," said he, *' that I may have his head taken off imme- 
[lately ? " ** Sir," replied the g^rand vizier, ** it is some days since he came 
o take his leave of your majesty, on pretence of hunting ; he ought to be 
ent for, to know what is become of his palace, Aince he cannot be igno- 
ant of what has been transacted." '* That is too great an indulgence," 
eplicd the sultan : *' command a detachment of horse to bring him to 
ae loaded with chains." The grand vizier gave orders for a detach- 
oent, and instructed the officer who commanded them how they were to 
jct, that Alia ad Been might not escape. The detachment pursued their 
(rders ; and about five or six leagues from the town met him returning 
com the chase. The officer advanced respectfully, and informed him 
he sultan was so impatient to see him, that he had sent his party to 
iccompany him home. 

Alia ad Deen had not the least suspicion of the true reason of their 
aeeting him ; but when he came within half a league of the city, the 
btachment surrounded him, when the officer addressed himself to him^ 
md said, *< Prince, it is with great regret that I declare to you the 
ultan's order to arrest you, and to carry you before him as a criminal : 
'. beg of you not to take it ill that we acquit ourselves of our doty, and 
o forgive us." 

Alia ad Deen, who felt himself innocent, was much surprised at this 
leclaration, and asked the officer if he knew what crime he was accused 
i; who replied, he did not Then AUa ad Deen, finding that his 
etinue was much inferior to this detachment, alighted off his horse, and 
•id to the officers, ** Execute your orders ; I am not oonscioiis that I 
mve committed any offence against the saltan's person or government." 
i heavy chain was immediately put about his neck, and fastened nmnd 
08 body, so that both his aims were pinioned down ; the officer then 
i^himgelf at the head of the detadnncnt, and one of the troopers, taking 
old of the end of the duun, and proceeding after the officer, led Alia ad 
>een, vrho vras obliged to fidlow him on Ibot, into the city. 

When this detadmient entered the soboibsy the people, who saw Alia 
d Deen thus led as a state crimiiialy nerer doubted but that his head 
RM to be cut off; and as he was generallj belored, some took sabres 
Hd odier anus ; and those iHio had none, gathered stones, and ISdlowed 
bacKort. The last difision fiuied abost to dii^ierse them ; bat tbdr 
umbers presently inereaaed so mndi, that the ididiery began to think 
; wovld be weU if they coold get into the aollaa'a pakee before AUa ad 

; to prevest wUdiy a cwud ii y to the dilferent extent 
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of the streets, they took care to cover the groond by extending or ckinig. 
In this manner they with much difficulty arziTed at the palace sqnut, 
and there drew up in a line, till their officer and troopers, with Alkid 
Deen, had got within the gates, which were immediately shut. 

Alia ad Deen was carried be£Dre the sultan, who waited lor him, 
attended by the grand vizier, in a balcony ; and as soon as he saw hiiB, 
he ordered the executioner, who waited there ibr the purpose, to stzikB 
off his head without hearing him, or giving him leave to clear himseUl 

As soon as the executioner had taken off the chain that was fitstened 
about Alia ad Deen's neck and body, and laid down a akin stained with 
the blood of the many he had executed, he made the sapposed crimiiial 
kneel down, and tied a bandage over his eyes. Then drawing his rnUrn, 
took his aim by flourishing it three times in the air, waiting for tbfi 
sultan's giving tiie signal to strike. 

At that instant the grand vider perceiving that the populace had 
forced the gpiard of horse, crowded the great square before the palace, and 
were sealing the walls in several places, and beginning to pull them down 
to force their way in, he said to the sultan, before he gave the aigiial, 
" I beg of your majesty to consider what you are going to do, since job 
will hazard your palace being destroyed ; and who knows what ftlil 
consequence may follow?" ''My palace forced!*^ replied the sultan; 
** who can have that audacity ?" " Sir," answered the grand vizier, ''if 
your majesty will but cast your eyes towards the great sqnaze, and oo 
the palace walls, you will perceive the truth of what I say." 

The sultan was so much alarmed when he saw so great a crowd, aid 
how enraged they were, that he ordered the executioner to pat his sabn 
immediately into the scabbard, to unbind Alia ad Deen, and at the sana 
time conmianded the porters to declare to the people tliat the sultan hid 
pardoned him, and that they mig^t retire. 

Those vrho had already got npon the walk, and were witnesses of 
what had passed, abandoned their design, and got quickly down, over- 
joyed that they had saved the life of a man they dearly loved, and pob- 
lii^ied the news amongst the rest, which was presently confirmed by the 
macebearers, from the top of the terraces. The justice which the sultm 
had done to Alia ad Deen soon disarmed the populace of their zage ; the 
tumult abated, and the mob dispersed. 

When Alia ad Deen found himself at liberty, he turned towards the 
balcony, and perceiving the sultan, raised his vcnoe, and said to him in a 
moving manner, " I beg of your nujesty to add one £Eiyoar more to ihat 
which I have already received, which is, to let me know my crime P" 
"Your crime? ''answered the sultan; "perfidious wretdi! do you not 
know it ? Come hither, and I will show it yoo." 

Alia ad Deen went up, when the sultan, going befbre him, wiAoot 
looking at him, said, " Follow me ;" and then led him into his cloMt. 
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When he came to the door, he said, " Go in ; you ought to know where- 
abouts your palace stood : look ixmnd, and tell me what is hecome of it P" 

AUa ad Been looked, but saw nothing. He perceiyed the spot upon 
which his palace had stood ; but, not being able to divine how it had 
diaappeared, was thrown into such great confusion and amacement, that 
he could not return one word of answer. 

The sultan growing impatient, demanded of him again, " Where is 
your palace, and what is become of my daughter?" Alia ad Deen 
breaking silence, replied, " Sir, I perodve and own that the palace which 
I haye built is not in its place, but is yanished ; neither can I tell your 
majesty where it may be, but can assure you I had no concern in ita 
remoyal." 

'^ I am not so much concerned about your palace,'' replied the sultan ; 
** I yalue my daughter ten thousand times more, and would have you 
find her out, otherwise I will cause your head to be struck off, and no 
oonsideration shall divert me from my purpose.'' 

" I beg of your majesty," answered Alia ad Deen, ** to grant me forty 
days to make my inquiries ; and if in that time I have not the success I 
wish, I will offer my head at the foot of your throne, to be disposed of at 
your pleasure." '* I give you the forty days you ask," said the sultan ; 
" but think not to abuse the &your I idiow you, by imagining you shall 
escape my resentment ; for I will find you out, in whatsoever part of the 
world you may conceal yourselfl" 

AUa ad Deen went out of the sultan's presence -mth great humilia- 
tion, and in a condition worthy of pity. He crossed the courts of the 
palace, hanging 4own his head, and in such great confusion, that he 
durst not lift up his eyes. The principal officers of the court, who had 
all professed themselves his friends, and whom he had never disobliged, 
instead of going up to him to comfort him, and offer him a retreat in 
their houses, tamed their backs to avoid seeing him. But had they 
accosted him with a word of comfort or offer of service, they would have 
no more known Alia ad Deen. He did not know himself^ and was no 
longer in his senses, as plainly appeared by his asking everybody he 
met, and at every house, if they had seen his palace, or could tell him 
any news of it 

These questions made the generaHiy believe that Alia ad Deen was 
mad. Some laughed at him, but people of sense and humanity, par- 
ticularly those who had had any connection of business or friendship 
with hhn, really pitied him. For three days he rambled about the city 
in this manner, without coming to any resolution, or eating anything 
but what some compassionate people forced him to take, out of charity. 

At last, as he could no longer, in his unhappy condition, stay in a city 
where he had lately been next to the sultan, he took the road to the 
country; and after he had traversed several fields in wild uncertainty, 
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at the approach of night came to the bank of a river. There, poafleBsed 



by his despair, he said to himself, " Where shall I seek my palace? In 
what province, country, or part of the world, shall I find that and my 
dear princess, whom the sultan expects £1*001 meP I shall never suc- 
ceed; I had better free myself at once from fruitless endeavours, and 
such bitter grief as preys upon me." He was just going- to throw hiiih 
self into the river, but, as a good Mussulman, true to his religion, he 
thought he should not do it without first saying his prayers. Going to 
prepare himself, he went to the river's brink, in order to perform the 
usual ablutions. The place being steep and slippery, from the water^s 
beating against it, he slid down, and had certainly fallen into the ziver 
but for a little rock which projected about two feet out of the eirth. 
Happily also for him, he still had on the ring which the African ma- 
gician had put on his finger before he went down into the subterraneofos 
abode to fetch the precious lamp. In slipping down the bank he rubbed 
the ring so hard, by holding on the rock, that immediately the same | 
genie appeared whom he had seen in the cave where the magician had | 
left him. '* What wouldst thou have ?" said the genie. ^ I am ready | 
to obey thee as thy slave, and the slave of all those that have that ring | 
on their finger ; both I, and the other slaves of the ring.'* { 

AUa ad Deen, agreeably surprised at an apparition he so little ex-' 
pected in his present calamity, replied, *' Save my life, genie, a seoondl 
time, either by showing mo to the place where the palace I caused to bej 
built now stands, or immediately transporting it back where it first 
stood." " What you command me," answered the genie, " is not whsStj 
in my power ; I am only the slave of the ring : you must address yom- 
self to the slave of the lamp." ^< If that be the case," replied Alia ad 
Deen, " I command thee, by the power of the ring, to transport me to 
the spot where my palace stands, in what part of the world soerer it 
may be, and set me down under the window of the princess Buddir al 
Buddoor." These words were no sooner out of his mouth, than the 
genie transported him into Africa, to the midst of a large plain, where 
his palace stood, at no great distance from a city, and placing biin 
exactly under the window of the princess's apartment, left him. All | 
this was done almost in an instant. I 

AU ad Deen, notwithstanding the darkness of the night, knew his ' 
palace, and the princess Buddir al Buddoor's apartment, again ; but as 
the night was far advanced, and all was quiet in the palace, he retired 
to some distance, and sat down at the foot of a large tree. There, fiill of 
hopes, and reflecting on his happiness, for which he was indebted to 
chance, he found himself in a much more comfortable sitoation than 
when he was arrested and carried before the sultan; being now de- 
livered from the immediate danger of losing his life. He amused him- 
self for some time with these agreeable thoughts; but not having al^ 
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for two days, was not able to resist the drowsiness which came upon 
him, but fell fast asleep. 

The next morning, as soon as day appeared, AUa ad Been was agree- 
ably awakened by the singing, not only of the birds, which had roosted 
in the tree under which he had passed the night, but also of those which 
frequented the thick groves of the palace garden. When he cast his 
eyes on that wonderM edifice, he felt inexpressible joy at thinking he 

I might possibly soon be master of it again, and once more possess his 
dear princess, Buddir al Buddoor. Pleased with these hopes, he imme- 
diately arose, went towards the princess's apartment, and walked some 
time under her window, in expectation of her rising, that he might see 
her. During this expectation, he began to consider with himself whence 
the cause of his misfortune had proceeded ; and after mature reflection, 
no longer doubted that it was owing to haying trusted the lamp out of his 
sight. He accused himself of negligence in letting it be a moment 
away from him. But what puzzled him most was, that he could not 
imagine who had been so envious of his happiness. He would soon 
have guessed this, if he had known that both he and his palace were 
in Africa, the very name of which would soon have made him remem- 
ber the magician, his declared enemy; but the genie, the slave of the 
ring, had not made the least mention of the name of the country, nor 
had Alia ad Deen inquired. 

The princess rose earlier that morning than she had done since her 
transportation into Africa by the magician, whose presence she was 
forced to support once a day, because he was master of the palace; 
but she had always treated him so harshly, that he dared not reside 
in it As she was dressing, one of the women, looking through the 
window, perceived Alia ad Deen, and instantly told her mistress. 
The princess, who could not believe the joyful tidings, hastened herself 
to the window, and seeing Alia ad Deen, immediately opened it. The 
noise of opening the window made Alia ad Deen turn his head that 
way, and perceiving the princess, he saluted her with an air that ex- 
pressed his joy. ** To lose no time," said she to him, " I have sent to 
have the private door opened for you ; enter, and come up." 

The private door, which was just under the princess's apartment, 
was soon opened, and Alia ad Deen conducted up into the chamber. 
It. is impossible to express the j(^ of both at seeing each other, after 
so cruel a separation. After embracing, and shedding tears of joy, they 
sat down, and AUa ad Deen said, '^ I beg of you, princess, in God's 
name, before we talk of anything else, to teU me, both for your own 
sake, the sultan your father's, and mine, what is become of an- old 
lamp which I left upon a shelf in my robing-chamber, when I departed 
for the chase ?" 

''Alas I dear husband," answered the princess, ''I was afraid our 
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misfortune might be owing to that lamp : and what grieyes me most 
is, that I have been the cause of it." ** Princess/' replied AUa ad Deo^ 
" do not blame yourself, since it was entirely my fault, for I ought to 
have taken more care of it But let us now think only of xepaiiing the 
loss ; tell me what has happened, and into whose hands it has fiedlen." 

The princess then related how she had changed the old lamp for a 
new one, which she ordered to be fetched, that he miglit aee it, and 
how the next morning she found herself in the unknown cxmntry Ihey 
were then in, which she was told was Africa^ by the traitor, who bad 
transported her thither by his magic art. 

** Princess," said AUa ad Deen, interrupting her, *' you have infonaed 
me who the traitor is, by telling me we are in AMca. He is the moit 
perfidious of men ; but this is neither a time nor place to give you a 
full account of his villanies. I desire you only to tell me what he has 
done with the lamp, and where he has put it?" " He carries it eaie- 
folly wrapt up in his bosom," said the princess ; '< and this I can 
assure you, because he pulled it out before me, and ahov^ed it to me in 
triimiph." 

" Princess," said Alia ad Deen, " do not be displeased that I tronUe 
you with so many questions, since they are equally important to w 
both. But to come to what most particularly concerns me ; tell me^ I 
conjure you, how so wicked and perfidious a man treats you P" '* Since 
I have been here," replied the princess, *^ he repairs once every day to 
see me ; and I am persuaded the little satisfaction he receives from his 
visits, makes him come no oftener. All his addresses tend to persuade 
me to break that faith I have pledged to you, and to take him for mj 
husband : giving me to understand, I need not entertain hopes of ever 
seeing you again, for that you were dead, having had your head stmck 
ofif by ike sultan my father's order. He added, to justify himself, that 
you were an ungrateful vnretch ; that your good fortune veas owing to 
him, and a great many other things of that nature, which I forbear to 
repeat : but as he received no other answer firom me but grievous com- 
plaints and tears, he was always forced to retire with as little satisfac- 
tion as he came. I doubt not his intention is to allow me time to 
overcome my grief, in hopes that afterwards I may change my senti- 
ments ; and, if I persevere in an obstinate refusal, to use violence. But 
my dear husband's presence removes all my apprehensions." 

*' I am confident my attempts to punish the magician wdll not be ia 
vain," replied Alia ad Deen, ** since my princess's fears are removed, 
and I think I have found the means to deliver you from both your 
enemy and mine ; to execute this design, it is necessary for me to go 
to the town. I shall return by noon, will then communicate my desigSt 
and what must be done by you to ensure success. But that you may 
not be surprised, I think it proper to acquaint you that I shall change 
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my apparel, and beg of you to give orders that I may not wait long at 
the private door, but that it maybe opened at the first knock:" all 
which the princess promised to observe. 

When Alia ad Deen was oat of the palace, he looked round him on 
all sides, and perceiving a peasant going into the country, hastened 
after him ; and when he had overtaken him, made a proposal to him 
to change habits, which the man agreed to. When they had made 
the exchange, the countryman went about his business, and Alia ad 
Deen to the city. After traversing several streets, he came to that part 
of the town where all descriptions of merchants and artisans had their 
particular streets, according to their trades. He went into that of the 
druggists ; and going into ono of the largest and best-fomished shops, 
asked the druggist if he had a certain powder which he named. 

The druggist, judging Alia ad Deen, by his habit, to be very poor, and 
that he had not money enough to pay for it, told him he had it, but 
that it was very dear; upon which Alia ad Deen, penetrating his 
thoughts, pulled out his purse, and showing him some gold, asked for 
half a drachm of the powder; which the druggist weighed, wrapped up in 
paper, and gave him, telling him the price was a piece of gold. Alia ad 
Deen put the money into his hand, and staying no longer in the town 
than just to get a little refreshment, returned to the palace, where he 
waited not long at the private door. When he came into the princess's 
apartment, he said to her, " Princess, perhaps the aversion you tell me 
you have for your ravisher may be an objection to your executing what 
I am going to propose ; but permit me to say, it is proper that you 
should at this juncture dissemble a little, and do violence to your inclin- 
ations, if you would deliver yourself from him, and give my lord the 
sultan your father the satisfaction of seeing you again. 

"K you will take my advice," continued he, "dress yourself this 
moment in one of your richest habits, and when the African magician 
comes, make no difficulty to give him the best reception ; receive him 
with a cheerful countenance, so that he may imag^e time has removed 
your affliction aAd disgust at his addresses. In your conversation, let 
him understand that you strive to forget me : and that he may be the 
more fully convinced of your sincerity, invite him to sup with you, and 
tell him you should be glad to taste of some of the best wines of his 
country. He will presently go to fetoh you some. During his absence, 
put into one of the cups you are accustomed to drink out of, this powder, 
and setting it by, charge the slave you may order that night to attend 
you, on a signal you shall agree upon, to bring that cup to you. When 
the magician and you have eaten and drunk as much as you choose, let 
her bring you the cup, and then change cups with him. He will esteem 
it so great a favour that he will not refuse, but eagerly quaff it off; but 
no sooner will he have drunk, than you will see him fall backwards. K 
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you have any reluctance to drink out of his cop, you may pretead only 
to do it, without fear of being diaooTered ; for the effect of the powdv 
is so quick, that he will not haye time to know whether yoa drink 
or not" 

When AUa ad Deen had finifllied, '* I own," answered the princea^ 
" I shall do myself great violence in consenting to make tlie magician 
such advances as I see are absolutely necessary; but what cannot one 
resolve to do against a cruel enemy? I will the^refore follow your advies^ 
siace both my repose and yours depend upon it." After the princess 
had agreed to the measures proposed by Alia ad Been he to^ his leave, 
and went and spent the rest of the day in the neighboii]>faDod of ths 
palace, till it was night, and he might safely return to the private door. 

The princess, who had remained inconsolable at being* separated not 
only from her husband, whom she had loved from the first moment, and 
still continued to love more out of inclination than duty, but also from 
the sultan her father, who had always showed the niost tender and 
paternal affection for her, had, ever since their cmel separation, Uved ia 
great neglect of her person. She had almost forgotten the neatness so 
becoming persons of her sex and quality, partieularly alter the fint 
time the magician paid her a visit ; and E^e had understood by some d 
the women, who knew him again, that it was he who had tak^i the «U 
lamp in exdbiange for a new one, which rendered the si^t of him man 
abhorred. However, the opportunity of taking the revenge he deserred 
made her resolve to gratify Alia ad Deen. As soon, therefore, as he 
was gone, she sat down to dress, and was attired by her wonaen to the 
best advantage in the richest habit of her wardrobe. 'Hjeac girdle was d 
the finest and largest diamonds set in gold, her necklace of pearls, six 
on a side, so well proportioned to that in the middle^ which vras the 
;argest ever seen, and invaluable, that the greatest sultaaeaeea wenid 
} ave been proud to have been adorned with only two of the smallest 
Her bracelets, whidi were of diamonds and rubies intermixed, cone- 
sponded admirably to the richness of the girdle and necklace. 

When the princess Buddir al Buddoor was completely dressed, she 
consulted her glass and women upon her adjustment; and when she 
found she wanted no charms to flatter the foolish pasdon of the Afriean 
magician, she sat down on a so& expecting his arrivaL 

The magician came at tiie usuid hour, and as soon as he entered the 
great hall where the princess waited to receive him, she rose with aa 
enchanting grace and smile, and pointed with her hand to the most 
honourable place, waiting till he sat down, that she might sit at ths 
same time, which was a civility she had never shown him before. 

The African magician, dazsled more with the lustre of the prii- 
cess's eyes than the glittering of the jewels with whidi she ws* 
adorned, was much surprised. The smiling and gracefbl air with 
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which she received him, so opposite to her former hehaviour, quite 
fiuMnnated his heart. 

When he was seated, the princess, to free him from his emhorrassment, 
hroke silence first, looking at him all the time in such a manner as to 
make him helieye that he was not so odions to her as she had given him 
to understand hitherto, and said, " You are doubtless amazed to find 
me so much altered to-day ; but your surprise will not be so great when 
I acquaint you, that I am naturally (^ a disposition so opposite to 
melancholy and grief, sorrow and uneasiness, that I always strive to 
put them as far away as possible when I find the subject of them is 
put I have reflected on what you told me of Alia ad Deen's fate, and 
know my ftither's temper so well, that I am persuaded, with you, he 
could not escape the terrible effects of the sultan's rage: therefore, 
ahould I continue to lament him all my life, my tears cannot recall him. 
For this reason, since I have paid all the duties decency requires of me 
to his memory, now he is in the grave I think I ought to endeavour to 
oomlbrt myselt These are the motives of the change you see in me : 
I am resolved to banish melancholy entirely ; andi persuaded that you 
will bear me company to-night, I have ordered a supper to be prepared ; 
but as I have no wines but those of China, I have a great desire to 
taste of the produce of Africa, and doubt not your procuring some of 
the best'' 

The African magician, who had looked upon the happiness of getting 
80 soon and so easSy into the princess Buddir al Buddoor's good graces 
as impossible, could not think of words expressive enough to testify 
how sensible he was of her favours : but to put an end the sooner to a 
conversation which would have embarrassed him, if he had engaged 
further in it, he turned it upon the wines of Africa, and said, " Of all 
the advantages Africa can boast, that of producing the most excellent 
wines is one of the prindpaL I have a vessel of seven years old, which 
has never been broached ; and it is indeed not praising it too much to 
say it is the finest wine m the world. If my princess," added he, " will 
give me leave, I will go and fetch two bottles, and retom again imme- 
diately." "I should be sorry to give you that trouble," replied the 
princess ; **you had better send for them." ** It is necessary I should 
go myself," answered the African magician ; ** for nobody but myself 
knows whcare the key of the cellar is laid, or has the secret to unlock 
the door." '* If it be so," said the princess, " make haste back ; fbr the 
longer you stay, the greater will be my impatience, and we shaU sit down 
to supper as soon as you retam." 

The African magician, taXL of hopes of his expected happiness, rather 
flew than ran, and returned quickly with the wine. The princess, not 
doubting but he would make haste, put with her own hand the powder 
Alia ad Been had given her into the cup set apart for that purpose. 
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They sat down at the table opposite to each other, the magician's back 
towards the beanfet. The princess presented him with the best at the 
table, and said to him, " If you please, I will entertain you with a con- 
cert of Tocal and instrumental music ; but, as we are only two, I think 
conversation may be more agieeable." This the magician took as t 
new favour. 

After they had eaten some time, the princess called for some wine, 
drank the magician's health, and afterwards Said to him, *' Indeed yon j 
had a ftdl right to commend your wine, since I never tasted any so! 
delicious." ** Charming princess," said he, holding in his hand the cnp 
which had been presented to him, " my wine becomes more exqniate 
by your approbation." " Then drink my health," replied the princess ; 
*^ you will find I understand wines." He drank the princess's heaUh, 
and returning the cup, said, " I think myself fortunate, princess, that I 
reserved this wine for so happy an occasion; and own I never beforo 
drank any in every respect so excellent." 

When they had each drunk two or three cups more, the prinoesB, 
who had completely charmed the African magician by her civility and 
obliging behaviour, gave the signal to the slave who served them with 
wine, bidding her bring the cup which had been filled for herself and 
at the same time bring the magician a full goblet. When they both 
had their cups in their hands, she said to him, " I know not how yon 
express your loves in these parts when drinking together. With ns 
in China, the lover and his mistress reciprocally exchange cups, and 
drink each other's health :" at the same time she presented to him the 
cup which was in her hand, and held out her hand to receive his. He 
hastened to make the exchange with the more pleasure, because he 
looked upon this favour as the most certain token of an entire conquest 
over the princess, which raised his raptme to the highest pitch. Before 
he drank, he said to her, with the cup in his hand, " Indeed, princess, 
we Africans are not so refined in the art of love as you Chinese : and 
your instructing me in a lesson I was ignorant of, informs me how 
sensible I ought to be of the favour done me. I shall never, lovely 
princess, forget my recovering, by drinking out of your cnp, that Hfe, 
which your cruelty, had it continued, must have made me despair of 

The princess, who began to be tired with this impertinent declaration 
of the African magician, interrupted him, and said, " Let us drink first, 
and then say what you will afterwards ;" at the same time she set the 
cup to her lips, while the AMcan magician, who was eager to get his 
wine off first, drank up the very last drop. In finishing it, he had 
reclined his head back to show his eagerness, and remained some time 
in that state. The princess kept the cup at her lips, till she saw his 
eyes turn in his head, when he fell backwards lifeless on the sofa. 
The princess had no occasion to order the private door to be opened 
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to Alia ad Deen ; for her women were so disposed fiom the great hall 
to the foot of the staircase, that the word was no sooner given that the 
AMcan magician was fallen hackwards, than the door was immediately 
opened. 

As soon as Alia ad Deen entered the hall, he saw the magician 
stretched hackwards on the sofa. The princess rose from her seat, and 
ran overjoyed to embrace him ; bnt he stopped her, and said, " Princess, 
it is not yet time ; oblige me by retiring to your apartment ; and let 
me be left alone a moment, while I endeavour to transport you back to 
China as speedily as you were brought from thence." 

"When the princess, her women and eunuchs, were gone out of the 
hall, Alia ad Deen shut the door, and going directly to the dead body 
of the magician, opened his vest, took out the lamp, which was carefiilly 
wrapped up, as the princess had told him, and unfolding and rubbing^ 
it, the genie immediately appeared. " Genie," said Alia ad Deen, " I 
have called to command thee, on the part of thy good mistress this 
lamp, to transport this palace instantly into China, to the place from 
whence it was brought hither." The genie bowed his head in token of 
obedience, and disappeared. Immediately the palace was transported 
into China, and its removal was only felt by two little shocks, the one 
when it was lifted up, the other when it was set down, and both in a 
very short interval of time. 

Alia ad Deen went to the princess's apartment, and embracing her, 
said, " I can assure you, princess, that your joy and mine will be com- 
plete to-morrow morning." The- princess, guessing that Alia ad Deen 
must be hungry, ordered the dishes, served up in the great hall, to be 
brought down. The princess and Alia ad Deen ate as much as they 
thought fit, and drank of the African magician's old wine; during 
which time their conversation could not be otherwise than satisfactory, 
and then they retired to their own chamber. 

From the time of the transportation of Alia ad Deen's palace, the 
princess's father had been inconsolable for the loss of her. He could 
take no rest, and instead of avoiding what might continue his affliction, 
he indulged it without restraint. Before the disaster, he used to go 
every morning into his closet, to please himself with viewing the palace j 
he went now many times in the day to renew his tears, and plunge 
himself into the deepest melancholy, by the idea of no more seeing that 
which once gave him so much pleasure, and reflecting how he had lost 
what was most dear to him in this world. 

The very morning of the return of Alia ad Deen's palace, the sultan 
went, by break of day, into his closet to indulge his sorrows. Absorbed 
in himself, and in a pensive mood, he cast his eyes towards the spot, 
expecting only to see an open space ; but perceiving the vacancy filled 
up, he at first imagined the appearance to be the efiect of a fog ; look- 
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ing more attentively, he was conTinoed beyond the power of doobt tiiat 
it was his son-in-law's palace. Joy and gladness suooeeded to sorow 
and grief. He returned immediately into his apartmeDt, and ordend 
a horse to be saddled and brought to him without delay, whuli be 
mounted that instant, thinking he could not make haste enough to the 
palace. 

AUa ad Been, who foresaw what would happen, rose that morning 
by day-break, put on one of the most magnificent habits his wardrobe 
afforded, and went up into the hall of twenty-four windows, bam 
whence he perceived the sultan approadiing, and got down soon enough 
to receive him at the foot of the great staircase, and to help him to 
dismount. " Alia ad Been," said the sultan, *' I cannot speak to you 
tni I have seen and embraced my daughter." 

He led the sultan into the princesses apartment. The liappy &t]ier 
embraced her with his fsuce bathed in tears of joy; and the princess, on. 
her side, showed him all the testimonies of the «ztareme pleasure the 
sight of him afforded her. 

The sultan was some time before he could open his lips, so great wsb 
his surprise and joy to find his daughter again, after he had given her 
up for lost ; and tiie princess, upon seeing her fiither, let fall tears of 
rapture and affection. 

At last the sultan broke silence, and said, ** I would believe, daughter, 
your joy to see me makes you seem as little changed as if no misfortune 
biad befallen you ; yet I cannot be persuaded but that yon have suffeted 
much alarm ; for a large palace cannot be so suddenly transported as 
yours has been, without causing great fright and apprehensioH. I 
would have you tell me all that has happened, and conceal nothing 
from me." 

The princess, who took great pleasure in giving the saltan the satis- 
faction he demanded, said, ^'K I appear so little altered, I beg of your 
majesty to consider that I received new life yesterday morning by the 
presence of my dear husband and deliv^er. Alia ad Deen, whom 1 
looked upon and bewailed as lost to me ; and the happiness of seeing 
and embracing of whom has almost recovered me to my former state i 
health. My greatest suffering was only to find myself forced from your 
majesty and my dear husband ; not only from the love I bare my hus- 
band, but from the uneasiness I laboured under through, fear that he, 
though innocent, might feel the effects of your anger, to vrhich I knew 
he was left exposed. I suffered but little from the insolence of the 
wretch who had carried me off; for having secured the ascendant over 
him, I always put a stop to his disagreeable overtures, and was as littk 
constrained as I am at present. 

'* As to what relates to my transportation. Alia ad Deen had no coneen 
in it ; I was myself the innocent cause of it." To persuade the sultan of 
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the tndiL of what she said, she gave him a fall acconnt haw the 
A&icazi magiciaa had disguised hiinself, and offered to change new 
lamps for (dd mies; how she had amused herself in making thatj 
exchange, heing entirely ignorant of the secret and importance of the 
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wonderful lamp; how the palace and herself were carried away and 
transported into Africa, with the African magician, who was recognized 
hy two of her women and the ennnch who made the exchange of the 
lamp, when he had the andacity, after the sncoess of his daring enter- 
prise, to propose himself for her husband ; how he persecuted her till 
Alia ad Deen's arrival ; how they had concerted measures to get the 
lamp from him again, and the success they had fcnrtnnately met with by 
her dissimnlatian in inviting him to supper, and giving him the cup 
with the powder prepared for him. ^For the rest," added she, ** I leave 
it to Alia ad Been to recount." 

Alia ad Been had not much to tell the sultan, but only said, " When 
the private door was opened, I went up into the great hall, where I 
found the magician lying dead on the sofa; and as I thought it not 
proper for the princess to stay there any longer, I desired her to go 
down into her own apartment, with her women and eunuchs. As soon 
as I was alone, and had taken the lamp out of the magician's breast, 
I made nse of the same secret he had done to remove the palace and 
carry off the princess ; and by that means the palace was re-conveyed to 
the place wh^ it stood before ; and I have the happiness to restore the 
princess to your majesty, as you commanded me. Bnt that your 
majesty may not think that I impose npon you, if you will give your- 
self the trouble to go up into the hall, you may see the magician 
punished as he deserved." 

The sultan, to be assured of the truth, rose instantly, and went into 
the hall, where, when he saw the African magician dead, and his face 
already Hvid by the strength of the poison, he embraced Alia ad Been 
with great tenderness, and said, "My son, be not displeased at my 
proceedings against you; they arose from my x)atemal love; and 
therefore you ought to forgive the excesses to which it hurried me." 
** Sir," replied Alia ad Been, " I have not the least reason to complain 
<^ your majesty's conduct, since you did nothing but what your duty 
required. This infamous magician, the basest of men, was the sole 
oanse of my misfortune. When your majesty has leisure, I veill give 
you an account of another villanons action he was guilty of towards me, 
which was no less black and base than this, from which I was preserved 
by the providence of God in a very miraculous way." " I will take an 
opportunity, and that very shortly," replied the sultan, " to hear it : 
but in the mean time let us think only of rejoicing, and the removal of 
this odious object" 

Alia ad Been ordered the magician's corpse to be removed and thrown 
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upon a dunghill, for birds and beasts to prey upon. In the mean time, 
the sultan commanded the drums, trumpets, cymbals, and other in- 
struments of music, to announce his joy to the public, and a festival 
of ten days to be proclaimed for the return of the princess and Alk 
ad Deen. 

Thus Alia ad Deen escaped once more the almost inevitable danger of 
losing his life ; but this was not the last, since he ran as great a hazard 
a third time ; the circumstances of which I shall relate. 

The AMcan magician had a younger brother, who was equally skilM 
as a necromancer, and even surpassed him in yillany and pernicious 
designs. As they did not live together, or in the same city, but often- 
times when one was in the east, the other was in the west, they failed 
not every year to inform themselves, by their art, each where the other 
resided, and whether they stood in need of one another's assistance. 

Some time after the African magician had failed in his enterprise 
against Alia ad Deen, his younger brother, who had heard, no tidings (^ 
him, and was not in A&ica, but in a distant country, had the wish to 
know in what part of the world he sojourned, the state of his health, 
and what he was doing; and as he, as well as his brother, always 
carried a geomantic square instrument about him, he prepared the 
sand, cast the points, and drew the figures. On examining the 
planetary mansions, he found that his brother was no longer living, but 
had been poisoned; and by another observation, that he was in the 
capital of the kingdom of China ; also that the person who had poisoned 
him was of mean birth, though married to a princess, a sultan's 
daughter. ' 

When the magician had informed himself of his brother's fate, he lost 
no time in useless regret, which could not restore him to life; but, 
resolving immediately to revenge his death, departed for China ; where, 
after crossing plains, rivers, mountains, deserts, and a long tract d 
country, without delay, he arrived after incredible fatigues. 

When he came to the capital of China, he took a lodging. The next 
day he walked through the town, not so much to observe the beauties, 
which were indifferent to him, as to take proper measures to execute his 
pernicious designs. He introduced himself into the most frequented 
places, where he listened to everybody's discourse. In a place where 
people resort to divert themselves with games of various kinds, and 
where some were conversing, while others played, he heard some 
persons talk of the virtue and piety of a woman called Fatima, who 
was retired from the world, and of the miracles she wrought. As he 
fancied that this woman might be serviceable to him in the project he 
had conceived, he took one of the company aside, and requested to be 
informed more particularly who that holy woman was, and what sort of i 
miracles she performed. 
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** "What !'* said the person whom he addressed, " have you never seen 
or heard of her ? She is the admiration of the whole town, for her 
&sting, her austerities, and her exemplary life. Except Mondays and 
Fridays, she never stirs out of her little cell; and on those days on 
which she comes into the town she does an infinite deal of good ; for 
there is not a person that has the headache but is cured by her laying 
her hand upon them." 

The magician wanted no further information. He only asked the 
person in what part of the town this holy woman's cell was situated. 
After he had informed himself on this head, he determined on the 
detestable design of murdering her and assuming her character. With 
this view he watched all her steps the first day she went out after he 
had made this inquiry, without losing sight of her till evening, when he 
saw her re-enter her cell. When he had fully observed the place, he 
went to one of those houses whece they sell a certain hot liquor, and 
where any person may pass the night, particularly in the great heats, 
when the people of that country prefer lying on a mat, to a bed. About 
midnight, after the magician had satisfied the master of the house for 
what Httle he had called for, he went out, and proceeded directly to the 
cell of Fatima. He had no diflGlculty to open the door, which was only 
fastened with a latch, and he shut it again after he had entered, without 
any noise. When he entered the cell, he perceived Fatima by moon- 
light lying in the air on a sofei,' covered only by an old mat, with her 
head leaning against the wall. He awakened her, and clapped a dagger 
to her breast. 

The pious Fatima, opening her eyes, was much surprised to see a man 
with a dagger at her breast ready to stab her, and who said to her, " If 
you cry out, or make the least noise, I will kill you ; but get up, and do 
as I shall direct you." 

Fatima, who had laid down in her habit, got up, trembling with fear. 
" Do not be so much frightened," said the magician ; " I only want your 
habit — ^give it me, and take mine." Accordingly Fatima and he changed 
clothes. He then said to her, ** Colour my face, that I may be like you ;" 
but perceiving that the poor creature could not help trembling, to 
encourage her he said, " I tell you again you need not fear anything : I 
swear by the name of God I will not take away your Hfe." Fatima 
lighted her lamp, led him into the cell, and dipping a soft brush in a 
certain liquor, rubbed it over his face, assured him the colour would not 
change, and that his face was of the same hue as her own : after which, 
she put her own head-dress on his head, also a veil, with which she 
showed him how to hide his face as he passed through the town. After 
this, she put a long string of beads about his neck, which hung down to 
the middle of his body, and giving him the stick she used to walk with 
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in his hand, brought him a looking-glass, and bade him look if he was 
not as like her as possible. The magician found himself disguised as be 
wished to be ; but he did not keep ^e oath he so solemnly swore to the 
good Fatima ; but instead of stabbing her, for fear the blood might dui- 
cover him, he strangled her ; and when he found she was dead, threw 
her body into a cistern just by the celL 

The magician, thus disg^ed like the holy woman Fatima, spent the 
remainder of the night in the ceU. The next morning, two hours after 
sunrise, though it was not a day the holy woman used to go out on, he 
crept out of the cell, being well persuaded that nobody would ask him 
any questions ; or, if they should, he had an answer ready for them. As 
one of the first things he did after his arrival was to find out Alia ad 
Deen's palace, where he was to complete his designs, he went directlj 
thither. 

As soon as the people saw the holy woman, as they imagined him to 
be, they presently gathered about him in a great crowd. Some begged 
his blessing, others kissed his hand, and others, more reserved, only the 
hem of his garment ; while others, whether their heads ached, or they 
wished to be preserved against that disorder, stooped for him to lay his 
hands upon them; which he did, muttering some words in form of 
prayer ; and, in short, counterfeited so well, that everybody took him 
for the holy woman. 

After frequently stopping to satisfy, people of this description, who 
received neither good nor harm from this imposition of hands, he came 
at last to the square before Alia ad Deen's palace. The crowd was so 
great that the eagerness to get at him increased in proportion. Those 
who were the most zealous and strong, forced their way through the 
crowd. There were such quarrels, and so great a noise, that the 
princess, who was in the hall of four-and-twenty windows, heard it, and 
asked what was the matter ; but nobody being able to give her an 
answer, she ordered them to inquire and inform her. One of her 
women looked out of a window, and then told her it was a great crowd 
of people collected about the holy woman, to be cured of the headache 
by the imposition of her hands. 

The princess, who had long heard of this holy woman, but had never 
seen her, was very desirous to have some conversation with her, which 
the chief of the eunuchs perceiving, told her it was an easy matter to 
bring her to her, if she desired and commanded it ; and the princess 
expressing her wishes, he immediately sent four eunuchs for the pre- 
tended holy woman. 

As soon as the crowd saw the eunuchs, they made way, and the 
magician perceiving also that they were coming for him, advanced to 
meet them, overjoyed to find his plot proceeded so well. **HoI/ 
woman," said one of the eunuchs, " the princess wants to see you, 
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has sent us for you." " The princess does me too great an honour," 
replied the &Ise Fatima : '* I am ready to obey her command/' and at 
the same time followed the eunuchs to the palace. 

MQien the magician, who under a holy garment disguised a wicked 
heart, was introduced into the great hall, and perceived the princess, ho 
began a prayer, which contained a long enumeration of tows and good 
wishes far the princess's health and prosperity, and that she might have 
I everything she desired. He then displayed all his hypocritical rhetoric, 
to injsinuate himself into the princess's fsivour under the cloak of piety, 
which it was no hard matter for him to do ; for as the princess herself 
was naturally good, she was easily persuaded that all the world were 
like her, especially those who xnade profession of serving God in 
solitude. 

When the pretended Fatima had finished his long harangue, the 
princess said to him, " I thank you, good mother, for your prayers ; I 
have great confidence in them, and hope God will hear them. Come 
and flit by me." The fiilse Fatima sat down with afiectcd modesty : the 
princeM then resuming her discourse, said, " My good mother, I have 
one thing to request, which you must not refuse me ; it is, to stay with 
me, that yon nmy edify me with your way of living ; and that I may 
learn Aom your good example how to serve God." ** Princess," said the 
counterfeit Fatima, " I beg of you not to ask what I cannot consent to, 
without neglecting my prayers and devotion." "That shall be no 
hinderance to you," answered the princess; "I have a great many 
apartments unoccupied ; you shall choose which you like best, and have 
as much liberty to perform your devotions as if you were in your own 
coSL" 

Hie magician, who desired nothing more than to introduce himself 
into tiie palace, where it would be a much easier matter for him to 
execute hia designs, under the fiivour and protection of the princess, 
than if he had been forced to come and go from the cell to the palace, 
did not rage much to excuse himself from accepting the obliging offer 
wbieh the princess made him. ** Princess," said he, *' whatever resolu- 
tion a poor wretched woman as I am may have made to renounce the 
pomp and grandeor of this world, I dare not presume to oppose the will 
and commands of so pious and charitable a princess." 

Upon this the princess rising up, said, " Come with me — ^I will show 
you what vacant apartments I have, that yon may make choice of that 
yon like beat" The magician followed the princess, and of all the 
i^MurtmentB ahe showed him, made choice of that which was the worst 
fiumiahed, njing, it was too good for him, and that he only au^ptc-d of 
it to pleaae her. i 

Aflerwazda the princess would have brought him back again into the ■ 
great hall to make him dine with her; but he, considering that he ■ 
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should then be obliged to show his face, which he had always taken 
care to conceal, and fearing that the princess shoold find out that he 
was not Fatima, he begged of her earnestly to excose him, telling her 
that he never ate anything but bread and dried fruits, and desiring to 
eat that slight repast in his own apartment. The princess granted his 
request, saying, " You may be as free here, good mother, as if you were 
in your own cell : I will order you a dinner, but remember, I expect yoa 
as soon as you have finished your repast*' 

After the princess had dined, and the false Fatima had been in- 
formed by one of the eunuchs that she was risen from table, he &iled 
not to wait upon her. " My good mother," said the princess, ** I am 
overjoyed to have the company of so holy a woman as yourself, who will 
confer a blessing upon this palace. But now I am speaking of the 
palace, pray how do you like it ? And before I show it all to you, tell 
me first what you think of this hall." 

Upon this question, the counterfeit Fatima, who, to act his part the 
better, affected to hang down his head, without so much as ever once 
lifting it, at last looked up, and surveyed the hall fiiom one end to the 
other. When he had examined it well, he said to the princess, " As fiir 
as such a solitary being as I am, who am unacquainted with what the 
world calls beautiful, can judge, this hall is truly admirable and most 
beautiful ; there wants but one thing." *' What is that, good mother?" 
demanded the princess ; " tell me, I conjure you. For my part, I 
always believed, and have heard say, it wanted nothing ; but if it does, 
it shall be supplied." 

" Princess," said the false Fatima, with great dissimulation, " forgive 
me the liberty I have taken ; but my opinion is, if it can be of any im- 
portance, that if a roc's egg were hung up in the middle of the dome, 
this hall would have no parallel in the four quarters of the world, and 
your palace would be the wonder of the universe." 

" My good mother," said the princess, " what bird is a roc, and where 
may one get an egg ?" " Princess," replied the pretended Fatima, " it 
is a bird of prodigious size, which inhabits the summit of mount Canca- 
sus ; the architect who built your palace can get you one." 

After the princess had thanked the false Fatima, for what she be- 
lieved her good advice, she conversed with her upon other matters ; hut 
could not forget the roc's egg, which she resolved to request of Alia ad 
Been, when he returned frojn hunting. He had been g^ne six days, 
which the magician knew, and therefore took advantage of his absence; 
but he returned that evening after the false Fatima had taken leave of 
the princess, and retired to his apartment. As soon as he arrived, he 
went directly to the princess's apartment, saluted and embraced her, hut 
she seemed to receive him coldly. ** My princess," said he, ** I think 
you are not so cheerful as you used to be; has anything happened 
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during my absence which has displeased you, or given yon any trouble ' 
or dissatisfaction ? In the name of God, do not conceal it from me ; I 
will kave nothing undone that is in my power to please you." '' It 
10 a trifling matter,'' replied the princess, "which gives me so 
little ooncem, that I could not have thought you could have perceived 
it in my countenance ; but since you have unexpectedly discovered 
some alteration, I will no longer disguise a matter of so little conse- 
quence from you. 

*' 1 always believed," continued the princess, ** that our palace was 
iJie most superb, magnificent, and complete in the world : but I will tell 
yott now what I find £Eiult with, upon examining the hall of four-and- 
twenty windows. Do not you think with me, that it would be complete 
if a roc's egg were hung up in the midst of the dome?" "Princess," 
replied Alia ad Deen, " it is enough that you think there wants such an 
ornament; you shall see by the diligence used to supply that deficiency, 
that there is nothing which I would not do for your eake." 

Alia ad Deen left the princess Buddir al Buddoor that moment, and 
went up into the hall of four-and-twenty windows, where, pulling out of 
his bosom the lamp, which, after the danger he had been exposed to, he 
always carried about him, he rubbed it ; upon which the genie imme- 
diately appeared. ** Genie," said Alia ad Deen, " there wants a roc's 
egg to be hung up in the midst of the dome ; I command thee, in the 
name of this lamp, to repair the deficiency." Alia ad Deen had no 
aooner pronounced these words, than the genie gave so loud and terrible 
a cry, tiiat the hall shook, and Alia ad Deen could scarcely stand up- 
right. ** What ! wretch," said the genie, in a voice that would have 
made the most undaunted man tremble, "is it not enough that I and my 
oompanions have done everything for you, but you, by an unheard-of 
ingratitude, must command me to bring my master, and hang him ap 
in the midst of this dome ? This attempt deserves that you, your wife, 
and your palace, should be inmiediately reduced to ashes : but you are 
happy that this request does not come from yourself. Know then, that 
the true author is the brother of the African magician, your enemy, 
whom you have destroyed as he deserved. He is now in your palace, 
disgoised in the habit of the holy woman Fatima, whom he has mur- 
dered; and it is he who has sug^pested to your wife to make this 
pernicious demand. His design is to kill you ; therefore take care of 
yoorseUl" After these words, the genie disappeared. 

Alia ad Deen lost not a word of what the genie had said. He had 
heard talk of the holy woman Fatima, and how she pretended to cure the 
headache. He returned to the princess's apartment, and without men- 
tioning a word of what had happened, sat down, and complained of a 
great pain which had suddenly seized his head; upon which the 
princess ordered the holy woman to be called, and then told him. hs\^ 
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•he had inTited her to the palace, and that she had appointed her in 
apartment. 

When the pretended Fatima came, Alia ad Deen said, ** Come hither, 
good mother; I am glad to see 70a here at so fortunate a time; I am 
tormented with a violent pain in my head, and reqneet yo>iir assistanee, 
by the confidence I have in your good prayers, and hope yon will not 
reftise me that faTour which you do to so many persona afflicted witii 
this complaint ** So saying, he arose, but held down bis head. The 
counterfeit Fatima advanced towards him, widi his hand all the time oa 
a dagger concealed in his girdle under his gown ; whidi Alia ad Deen 
obs^ving, he seized his hand before he had drawn it, pierced him 
to the heart with his own dagger, and then pushed him down on the 
floor. 

" My dear husband, what have you done ?** cried the princess, in 
surprise. '*You have killed the holy woman.** *'No, my princesBy" 
answered Alia ad Been, with emotion, " I have not killed Fatima, bat 
a villain, who would have assassinated me, if I had not prer?ented him. 
This wicked wretch," added he, uncovering his &ee, ** has strangled 
Fatima, whom you accuse me of killing, and disguised himself in her 
clothes, with intent to murder me: but that j(m may know iam better, 
he is brother to the AMcan magidatt." AUa ad Deen then informed 
her how he came to know these particulars, and afterwards ordered 
the dead body to be taken away. 

Thus was AUa ad Deen delivered from the persecQtion of two 
brothers, who were magicians. Within a few years afterwards, the 
sultan died in a good old age, and as he left no male children, the 
princess Buddir al Buddoor, as lawful heir of tie throne, succeeded 
him, and conununicating the power to Alia ad Deen, they reigned 
together many years, and left a numerous and illustrious posterity 



THE EKP. 



THE BEST STAITDABD ENGLISH DICTIOKAB7. 



CRAIG'S 
NEW UNIVERSAL, ETYMOLOGICAL, TECHNOLOGICAL, 

AND 

psoNoxnircnro dictionary 

ov 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

Embracing all tlie Terms used in Science, Literature, and 
Art. 2 Yols. Boyal Svo., 1,100 pages each vol. 

Cloth extra .. .. £2 2 
Half-morocco, doth sides 2 10 

The rapid strides made of late years in the arts and manu* 
fiM!tiires,as well as in science, has occasioned the introduction 
into our language of a vast number of new words, some of 
them of foreign extraction, others the invention of new theo- 
rists or scientific discoverers. This extension of our language 
has, to a certain degree, made all the Standard Dictionaries 
extant imperfect. A new and entirely complete work was 
therefore considered a great desideratum, and it has lately 
been completed, after seven years of hard and laborious 
mental exertion, under the superintendence of John Cbaio, 
£8€|., F. G. S., and Greologi(»l Lecturer at the Glasgow 
Umversity. 

From numerous literary critiques, the undermentioned are 
selected as giving a £sdr and impartial character to this im- 
portant publication. 

'* We have withheld our oirfnion of this work mitil its rapid progress 
has enabled usto give it our fall and perfect attention. We now on- 
hesitRtingty pronounce it as one of tiie best and most complete works 
it has fiiillen to our duty to criticiBe for many jeaxs."— Glasgow 
Ciiixm. 

" This Dictionarjr is the only one that gives the pronunciation and 
derivatkm of aU words." 

" The work before us fills up a dedded desideratum in the English 
language. He would indeed be most unreasonable who did not own 
the debt due to the author in giving us the singular information of the 
traveller, the deep learning of the divine, the curious play of the phi- 
Icdogist, the suodnct definitions of the mathematician, the technical 
teims of the mannfacturar, the terminology of the naturalist, the 
newly-formed instruments of the musician, the gentle science of the 
herald, and the abstruse information of the physiologist."— i^eiv 
Quarter^ Review, 

For the convenience of many parties, an edition of the 
above is issued in One Shilling Parts, published monthly. 
Of the edition now in progress, Part 22 (for April) is ready. 
Any odd parts or numbers can be supplied. 
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LATEST WOBEONBAITISH INDIA. 



Inl vol. crown 8yo. (price 7b.) clotli extra. 

A HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA, from the earliest 
period to the present time, with copious Notes from the best 
sources. By Charles Macfablake, Esq. (Author of our 
Indian Empire, &c. &c.) 

The same edition, calf extra, marbled edges, or morocco 
and gilt edges, lOs. 6d. 

" In this volame it has been the aothor's endeayonrto g^ve a clear 
and concise sketch of the great events of our Indian History without 
embarrassing the reader yriih episodes or minor facts. It forms a 
compact vohune, fit for ttte portmanteaa of the traveller, or the 
bullock-trunk of the young Indian officer. The History of India is an 
interesting study for every one, — ^it offers, and long may it offer, the 
heBt, tbe widestt and noblest field for British exertion. All ought to 
make themselves thoroughly acquainted with Anglo-Indian History : 
they ought to know what has been done for them by men like Clive, 
Warren Hae^igs, Mountstuart Elphinstone, Hardinge, and the long 
array of distinguished men who have gaioed or have added to their 
illustration and glory in India." 

*' The book is well written, like all Mr. Mac&rlane's works.** — Olobe. 

'* Our pndse is unqualified in its behalf, for it were ni^nst not to 
say that usefulness is here admirably blended with elegance and 
superior talent.** — BeWt Weekly Meaaenger. 

** Mr. Macftfflane's works must be pronounced to be eminently suc- 
cessfiiL His Britidi India is clever and vigorously written.*'— Dot'/y 
News. 

** We are not aware of any person more competent than Mr. Mac- 
farlane to write the Histcny of British India; the announcement of his 
book excited our expectations, and in its perusal every anticipation 
has been more than realized. The volume, of between 600 and 700 
pages, is, in fact, a manual of condensation, yet equally so of 
luminous display ; it is a pattern of cheapness as well as of literary 
merit.** — Naval and MiHtary Gazette, 



MICHAUD'S HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES. 

In 3 vols, post Svo. (price 15s.) cloth extra. 

The first English edition, translated from the French, with 
Notes, Memoir, and Pre&ce, by W. Bobson, Esq. 

" On this work Michaud spent more than twenty of the best years 
of his Ufe, and the European reputation it now ei^jojrs stamps it as one 
of the very best historical productions of our day."— Extract from 
Pr^aee, ^e, 

** Michaud is faithftd, accurate, and learned ; his history is founded 
on original authorities of the events of two centuries. His mind is 
lofty and generous, and exactly suitable to the proper filling up of a 
History of the Crusades. His work supplies a great desideratum in 
European literature, and is much the best book tha t has appeared on 
the subject.*'— il/if&n {Blackwood* a Magaxine), 
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ROUTLEDGE'S 

ILLUSTRATEJ[STMI^^ JUVENILES. 

In introducing new editions of the above Standard Juve- 
nile Books, it has been the aim of the Publishers to produce 
them at such a price that will bring them within the reach 
of every one. They have been carefully edited, but at the 
same time no liberty has been taken with the author's mean- 
ing, or forms of expression. They are printed in a new large 
type, on a superfine paper, and illustrated by engravings 
executed in the first style of art, from designs by U. E.. 
Browne (Pmz), John Gilbert, &c., and form, without ex- 
ception, Uie best, cheapest, and most complete editions of 
these universally popular works. 

Foolscap 8vo. cloth extra, gilt back . . . . 3s. 6d. each. 

Ditto ditto and edges . . . . 4s. Od. 

Ditto ditto and coloured plates 5s. Od. 

Or in morocco extra, various patterns . . Ss. 6d. 

CONTENTS OP SERIES, VIZ. : — 

SWISS FAMILY EOBINSON, or Adventures on a 
Desert Island ; a new edition. The two series complete 
in one vol., entirely revised and much improved, eight 
illustrations by John Gilbert, 424 pages. 

EVENINGS AT HOME, or the Juvenile Budget Opened, 
by L. Aiken and Mrs. Barbauld ; a new and revised 
edition, eight engravings, 416 pages. 

8ANDF0ED AND MERTON, by Thomas Day ; a new 
edition, entirely revised and corrected ; eight illustrations, 
416 pages. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE, including his further Adventures, 
complete edition, with Life of De Foe, illustrated by 
Pmz, 432 pages. 

GUIZOT'S (MADAME) MORAL TALES for YOUNG 
PEOPLE, translated from the latest French edition by 
Mrs. L. Burke, illustrated by Campbell. 

HANS ANDERSEN'S JUVENILE TALES FOR ALL 
SEASONS; complete edition, illustrated by Gilbert, 
&c. ; translated by Madame De Chatelain. 

TRAVELS OF ROLANDO, or a Tour Round the World, 
by Lucy Aiken, newly corrected and revised by Cecil 
Hartley, A.M. ; illustrated by Harvey, 502 pages. 

ROMANCE OF ADVENTURE, or True Tales of En- 
terprise, for the Instruction and Amusement of the Young ; 
illustrated by Campbell. 

THE EVENING BOOK, or Fireside Stories, by John 
Aiken, illustrated by Corbould, 410 pages. 



New lUustraied Juvenile Works, 



UNIFORM WITH THE FBEOEDIKO. 

THE GREAT CITIES OF THE ANCIENT WORLD, 
in their Glory and their Desolation, by The Rev. Theo- 
dore A. Buckley, M.A., with eight illustrationa in the 
first style ; foolscap 8vo., cloth, emblematically gilt, 380 
pages, 4s. 

The same Edition, cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 

The same Edition, with the plates coloured, 5s. 6d. 

The same Edition,morocco extra, difiPerent patterns, 9s. 
N.B. — Other Volumes in preparation, 

MISS H'nrrosH's wobks. 

EVENINGS AT DONALDSON MANOR; illustrated 
with beautiful steel engravings, executed in the first style 
of art ; foolscap 8vo., cloth extra, 2s. 

CONQUEST AND SELF-CONQUEST ; or. Which Makes 
the Hero ; with illustrations, foolscap Svo., cloth extra., 28. 

PRAISE OR PRINCIPLE ; or, For What ShaU I Live ? 
with illustrations from designs by John Gilbert, foolscap 
Svo., cloth extra, 28. 

CHARMS AND COUNTERCHARMS, with illuatrations, 
foolscap 8vo., cloth extra, 2s. 

GRACE AND ISABEL ; or. To Seem and To be ; with illus- 
trations from designs by John Gilbert, foolscap Svo., 
cloth extra, 2s. 

JUVENILE TALES for ALL SEASONS, or BUnd AUce, 
Jessie Graham, Florence Amott, and other Tales, illus- 
trated by Kenny Meadows ; foolscap Svo., cloth extra, 23. 

*^* The above works can alio he (Stained i/n elegant bindings, 
with giU edges, 6c2. per volume extra, 

" The works of Miss M'Intosh have become popular in the best 
sense of the word. The simple beauty of her narratives, combining 
pure sentiment with high principle, and noble views of life and duties, 
ought to win for them a hearing at every fireside in our land. They 
place her beside the Edgeworths andtheBarbaulds.and theOpies, who 
have so long delighted and instructed us ; and there is little doubt 
tiiat, as she becomes laiown, so will her works be valued as highly as 
any of the most popuUur works of the above Justly famed authors, 
causing her name to become a household word, as a pleasing and 
instructive writer." 



LOUDON'S (Mrs.) YOUNG NATURALISTS JOUR- 
NEY ; or, the Travels of Agnes Merton and Her Mamma. 
Second edition, revised and corrected, illustrated with 
numerous engravings, square 16mo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

" Our young readers are assured that all the anecdotes here related 
of the animals are strictly true, though the incidents of the journey 
aud the persons introduced are partly imaginary." 



New lUwtrated Juvenile Works, 



MYRTLE'S MAN OF SNOW, and other Tales, with 
many illustrations ; square, cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 

THE PET LAMB, BERTHA AND THE 

BIRD, &;o., illustrated by Absolon ; square, cloth, gilt, 
28. 6d. 

STORYBOOK OF COUNTRY SCENES; 



illustrated by AssoLoy ; square, cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 

LITTLE AMY'S BIRTHDAY, and other 



Tales, illustrated by AssoLoy ; square, cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 
LITTLE FOUNDLING, and other Tales, with 



plates by Absolon ; square, cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 

The above, with plates beautifully coloured, and gilt edges, 

each 38. 6d. 

lliese stories were ijivented,jkt different times, for the amusement 
of a little girl six years old. The pleasure she took in them induced 
their collection into a series, and has led to their publication. 

A PICTPURE STORY BOOK, containing Good Lady 
Bertha's Honey Broth, Life and Adventures of Punchi- 
nello. Genius Goodfdlow, Honest Hubert, and Bean 
Flower and Pea Blossom ; illustrat-ed with 4 beautiful 
coloured engravings and 400 woodcuts ; cloth, gilt, 8s. 6d. 

BIBLE STORIES, from the Creation to the Conquest of 

Canaan. Second edition, with illustrations on steel by 

R. Westall, R. a. and John Mabtin ; square, cloth, 2s. 

The author's aim in this volume has been to render the scenes 

under description most distinct and impressive to youth, and has, 

sruided by the principles proposed by the great Milton in his *' Paradise 

Lost," endeavoured as for as in him lay to 

" Assert eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to man." 

MICHAELO AND THE TWINS, a Tale of the Laz- 
zaroni in Naples, by Winteb, illustrated with engravings 
by DiCKES ; Imperial 16mo., beautifully bound in cloth, 
88. 6d. 

The same Edition, plates tinted, 48. 
The same Edition, extra cloth, gilt edges, col^ plates, 5s. 

*' This is a work of much mterest and instruction, illustrated most 
elaborately, and is calculated to lead the youthful inind to a grateful 
acknowledgment of the blessed privileges an all- wise God has been 
pleased to confer on our happy land.** — Hereford Journal. 

HOLIDAY RAMBLES ; or. Peeps into the Book of Na- 
ture, by Elizabeth Grant, with six highly finished 
engravings ; Demy 16mo., elegantly bound in cloth, re* 
duced to 28. 6d. 

** It is the earnest wish of the author, that those who read these 
psiges may experience tiie same delight in contemplating the wonder- 
ful works of God which she has felt while ei^oying a quiet ramble 
through the lovely woods and lanes that abound in our beautiful 
country." 



New Illustrated JuventU Works, 

niustrated with BeautiftQ Steel iEhigpraviii^. 

HOME STORY-BOOK, in Prose and Verse, by W. H. 
HanisoB, Mrs. Norton, Agnes Strickland, Allen Cunning- 
bam, &c. &c. ; illustrated with fine steel plates, foolscap 
8to., extra clotb, gilt edges, side and back in a full orna- 
mental design, 48. 6d. 

LITEBABY KEEPSAKE, a Token of Bemembrance, by 
Miss Mitford, Thomas Pringle, Barry Cornwall, Mary 
Howitt, Leitch Bitchie, &c., Ulustrated with fine steel 
engravings, foolscap Svo., cloth ex1a«, gilt edges, side and 
back in a fiiU ornamental design, 4s. 6d. 

YOUNG LADIES' BOOK, by Camilla Toulmin, John Gait, 
T. Hervey, &c. ; foolscap Svo., beautifully illustrated and 
bound, rilt edges, 4s. 6d. 

THE COUNTESS, and other Tales, by the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton, G. P. B. James, W. H. Harrison, Thomas Miller, 
T. K. Hervey, L. E. L., in a beautiful new and gorgeous 
bindin g in colours and gold, gilt edges, 4b. 6d. 

THE LOVER'S LEAP, and other Tales, by Leitch lUtchie, 
Hon. Mrs. Norton, Mrs. S. C. Hall, Miss Mitford, &c. ; 
illustrated with ten steel engravings, and bound in a 
gorgeous binding ; foolscap, plain gilt, 4s. 6d. 

FBIENDSHIP'S OFFEBING ; containing Tales by Leitch 
lUtchie, Hon. Mrs. Norton, Camilla Toulmin, Miss Mit- 
ford, Barry Cornwall, D. L. Bourcicault, and Harrison 
Ainsworth. Four different volumes, with steel illus- 
trations, and beautifully bound in cloth, full gilt back and 
edges, 4s. 6d. 

Uniform in size with DEAN & DABTON'S 
Large Coloured SIXPENNY BOOKS for Children. 

With greatly improved illiutrations, new tjrpes, and well coloured piC' 
tures, an entirel]r New Series of 13 different Books. 

AUNT MAYOR'S PICTURE BOOKS FOR LITTLE READERS. 

1 The old Cornish Woman 8 large cats. 

2 Alphabet of Foreign Things 26 cuts. 

3 Uncle Nimrod's First Visit 24 cuts. 

4 Story of Reynard the Fox 8 large cuts. 

5 Old Mother Bunch 8 large cuts. 

6 Alphabet of the Exhibition 16 cuts. 

7 Uncle Nimrod's Second Visit 18 plates. 

8 Alphabet of English Things 26 cuts. 

9 Ploucquet's Stuffed Birds and Animals .... 8 cuts. 

10 The Exhibition and Grand London Sights . . l6 cuts. 

11 Uncle Nimrod's Third Visit, 8 cuts. 

12 Dolls and Sights of the Crystal Palace .... 15 cuts. 

13 The Cats' Tea Party 8 large plates. 

Such pictures as are here given will gladden the eyes of our Juvenile 

Friends, and make them remember the wonderful sights now passed 
awaj^ 

LONDON: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE& CO., 

AND ALL BOOKSKLLBRS. 



